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HFE OF LORD METCALFE. 



CHAPTEK I. 

[1823—1825.] 

LEAVING HYDERABAD. 

lUnesg Off Charles Metcalfe — ^Deathof his Brother — Correspond- 
ence with Dr. Goodall — ^Yisit to Calcutta — Dr. Nicolson — 
Betnm to Hyderabad — ^Lnprovements in the Deccan — Invita^ 
tion to Betnm to Delhi — ^Letters of Lord Amherst and Mr. 
Swinton. 

Ik the autumn of 1823 the friends and correspondents of 
Charles Metcalfe — both those who wrote to him publicly 
and privately on grave affairs of state, and those who 
addressed him only in the language of personal affection — 
were disquieted and alarmed by a suspension of those 
communications from Hyderabad which had before been 
received with such unbroken regularity. They could not 
account for his long silence. Some there were who thought 
that they had offended him, and wrote warm-hearted 
letters to ask what they had done to incur his displeasure. 
But after a while there came tidings to Calcutta that sick- 
ness had fallen upon the Hyderabad Resident. His 
woutedly strong health had yielded at last to a distressing 
malady ; and in the midst of the physical sufferings he 
had endured, he had been unable to write to his friends. 
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2 LEAVING HYDERABAD. 

Early in this year he had received the melancholy- 
tidings of the death of his brother Theophilus. The 
Baronet had gone to England in failing health, but with 
the intent of returning again to China. His constitution, 
however, was irremediably broTten down, and neither the 
climate of his native country nor the medical science of 
the westerh world could stay the inroads of fatal diaeaie. 
For some time he resided in Wimpole-street, but the 
excitement of London life was considered prejudicial to 
him, and he retired to the pleasant quietude of his paternal 
estate at Fern Hill. But the mortal malady which was 
destroying him had made such progress as no human 
means could resist ; and on the 1 4th of August, sur- 
rounded by all the female members of his family, he 
Tesigned himself into the hands of his God. 

By Charles Metcalfe this blow was severely felt. It 
came upon him, too, at a time when the painful con- 
tentions of which I have spoken in the last chapter were 
at their height — ^when he was harassed and depressed, 
and .little in a condition to bear the imposition of new 
burdens. To hds brother he was, indeed, tenderly attached. 
The severance of other links which had bound him to his 
home had strengthened these fraternal ties. Aflber the 
death of their parents, Theophilus had often written to 
his brother about those pleasant days to come, when, botli 
settled in England after years of well-requited toil, they 
might share the old family mansion in Portland-place, and 
visit each other at their country-seats. And now these 
bright day-dreams, like others which had gone before 
them, were displaced by a sombre, cheerless reality. And 
people, when they addressed Charles MetcaUe, wrote Sir 
before his name.* 

And many letters with this supersciiption poured in to 

* The second baronet left one daughter, subsequeirfly married 
to Sir Hesketh Fleetwood. 
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remind him oTMs sorrow — to remind him,' bat not ungrate- 
folly, of the change that had taken place ; £>r they were 
letters of kindest coiid(^enoe. Few men had so many 
friend as Charles Metcalfe ; and as he sympathised fhmi 
his inmost heart in all their sorrows, so their sympathy 
with him. was genuine, now that he in turn was afflicted. 
If anything could hare l%htaied the burden which 
oppressed him, some relief would hare been found in all 
these demonstrations of ardent friendship. 

Among other letters of condolence which he received at 
this time was one from his old £iend and tutor. Dr. Goodall, 
mow ProYOSt of Eton. They had corresponded at intezrals 
to nearly a quarter of a century, and had lost none of their 
pristine interest in each ether. But Metcalfe mqfor and 
Metcalfe minor had been among GoodalTs favourite pupils. 
Their portraits graced the walls of that wonderful room in 
Gocdall's doiflliered home where many a privileged young 
Etonian has marv^ed over the contents of the good 
doctor's curious museum.* He had sat beside the sick- 
bed of the elder brother at Fern Hill, and now he wrote to 

* I find a pleaauit allmion to this circmnstance in one of Dr. 
GoedalFB fetten, written a fkw montlu beftnre Theophiliu Met- 
eaUb^s death. Speaking of an '* Oriental matchlock" wMdi 
Chaslu had aeni him, the wortbgr doctor saja: *' It at pneaent acts 
as a kand of hyphen, connecting^ the lower extremities of two 
portraits — one of hia Excellency, residing at Hyderabad, the other 
of the Priiice of Fekoe and Hyson, late of Canton, but now of 
WimpoIe-streetL Most anlnckSjr, he came down to Beaumont 
I^odge^ when I was totally engaged m oar audit,, at whidi ieasont» 
tem ten in the moralng mrtil bedtime,! have not a spare moment; 
the day being devoted to accounts and college businesa, and the 
evening to o^egiate gonrmandiaing. Alaa! that hia health should 
atill be aodefieatel I almost wiah that he would aay, 'China, 
ftrewell for everl ' In the couzse of a few dajra I hope to nialce 
another effi>rtto see faun in town^ and shall hope to pezsnade him 
tD< pass some litlie time with ns before I repeat my visit to the 
continent." 

B 2 



4 LEAVIKa HYDERABAD. 

the younger, to condole with him on his loss, thus offering 

his meed of consolation : 

« little," he said, << did I think, when I sat' by the bedside of 
your dear brother at Fern Hill, that I should so soon, so rery 
soon, be called to the melancholy duty of accompanying his remains 
to the graye. I thought, indeed, that he was dangerously ill ; but 
from his calmness, nay his cheerfulness, though I witnessed one 
sad paroxysm of pain, I was encouraged to expect that, at all 
eyents, he would not be snatched from us so soon, and yentured 
eyen to indulge a hope that medical skill might still restore him to 
a state of comparatiye health and comfort. That it pleased the 
Almighty to extinguish these expectations and hopes, howeyer his 
dearest connections might lament at the time, and I should trust 
would frimish less reason for regret, when from the testimony of 
his medical attendants, his continuance in this yale of misery 
must haye been only a series of protracted sufferings. That he 
breathed his last resigned to the will of his Creator, beloyed and 
lamented, and surrounded by his nearest connections of that sex 
whose tenderness and affectionate ministrations are best calculated 
to soothe the anguish of disease and blunt the shafts of eyen the 
acutest pain; and it must haye been no slight consolation, eyen 
in the bitter hour of his being torn away from them, to know that 
to the goodness of heart, the kindness, the integrity, in a word, to 
the character of their brother, all who knew him bore honourable 
testimony."* 

Not long after the receipt of this letter Metcalfe was lying 
sick and suffering — ^wanting the ordinary consolation of 

confidence in his medical advisers. " , I believe, 

thinks I am recovering," he wrote briefly from Bolarum, 
on the 9th of October, to a young friend, " of which I 
do not myself see any satisfactory symptom. I am much 
as I was — well enough for a day or two, then attacked as 
before. In short, I am not sensible of any certain progress 

towards recovery, but is content, so I suppose I must 

be." On the 5th of November he wrote again, still from 
the same place : " I do not get on so well as I could wish. 
I had yesterday another attack of ague and fever, the 
result of an experiment which failed." Two days after- 

* Further passages from Goodall's Correspondence are given in 
the Appendix. 
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'wards He wrote again: '^ I am not as well as I could wish 
to be, and make no progress. I was three weeks ago as I 
am now." These were brief, hurried notes, addressed to 
a very dear friend, written obviously under great debility 
of body and depression of spirit. He was capable of 
nothing more. 

In the meanwhile, the Calcutta fiiends of Sir Chai'les 
Metcalfe — and they were many — ^had heard of his lament- 
able situation, and were bethinking themselves how to afford 
him relief. The health of such a man was not a matter 
of mere private concernment; it was an affair of state. 
Lord Amherst had by this time succeeded to the chief seat 
in the Government of India. John Adam had embarked 
for England, utterly broken down in health — alas I only 
to perish on the way. Mr. Fendall was senior member 
of Council ; and Mr. J. H. Harrington was his colleague. 
At the head of the Secretariat was Mr. George Swinton, 
who had well "and worthily supported Metcalfe throughout 
all the great contentions at Hyderabad, and who was 
among the warmest of his friends. In the highest official 
places the tidings of Metcalfe*s illness caused extreme 
inquietude ; and there were many others, who — regarding 
him not as a public servant whose loss would be a national 
calamity, but as a beloved friend whose equal they had 
never known — looked eagerly towards those high official 
quarters for the aid which was so much required. - 

And they did not look in vain. On the 31st of October 
Mr. Swinton despatched a hasty note to Hyderabad, 
informing Metcalfe that it had been *^ determined to send 
the Government yacht with a medical man to Masulipatam 
without delay, to be at his disposal.'^ Mr. Fendall had 
obtained the ready sanction of Lord Amherst to the pro- 
posed arrangement,* and Commodore Hayes had received 

* I beUeve that this suggestion emanated from Metcalfe's friends 
Mr. Henry Wood, of the Civil Service, and Major Sneyd, of the 
Body-Guard. 
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orders to make tbe necessary preparations for tke despatch 
of tlie Nereide. And ia tbe meanwliilc, Colonel Casement, 
the Military Secretary, was iosUucted to apply to the 
Medical Board to select a competent medical officer to 
proceed in the yacht to Masulipatam, to render ajasistance 
to the distinguished patient. 

The selection, however, was not primarily made by the 
Board. At that time, as for many years afberwards, the 
highest medical authority in India was Mr. Simon Nicol- 
don. He: was a. gentleman of great professional experience, 
extenslTe scientific acquirements, a mind well stocked with 
general lltraiature, and of such kindliness of heart and 
suavity of manner, that sickness lost half its terrors when 
he stood by the bedside. There was a healing power 
in his very presence — ^in the blended wisdom and gentle- 
ness of his speaking &ce — and the first word of assurance 
diat he uttered. People came from remote places to. coa- 
snlt him; and when they could not mako their "Vfay to 
the Ftssidency, they sought his advice, through the 
medium of firiends^ from a distance. His practice was 
only limited by the impossibihty of performing more than 
a certain amount of work within a certain, space of time. 
At all hours of the day, and at all hours of the night, his 
horses were in harness and his coachmen were on the 
bo2^ There was one carriage always waiting at hia door 
ready to replace another in the day-time, as the exhausting 
climate incapacitated man and beast from further service ; 
or to whirl him away in obedience to some nocturnal 
S9ammons» But for all this he never grew rich. The 
penniless subaltern (Grods knows I have reason to say it) 
had his unremitting care as &eely as the wealthiest member 
of CounciL 

When Metealfe's fidiends hesud that he was sorely 
smitten and in great sufifering, their first thought was to 
"go to JNicolson." "I trust that you have written to 
Nicolson," wrote George Swiiiton to his sick friend. " In 
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all complaints of that nature he has wonderful skill and 
experience ; and I dare say, had you been under his hands^ 
you would have been well in a week. Nothing is new or 
extraordinary to him; and what your medical men would 
consider such would be much otherwise to him." * Captain 
Sneyd had already gone to Nioolson and obtained not only 
his advice, but a parcel of surgical appliances, '^ new and 
extraordinary" perhaps at Hyderabad, which Swinton sent 
off by express ; but more important still than this, Niool- 
son now recommended a young medical officer acquainted 
with his system, in whose talents he had unbounded faith, 
as the fittest delegate to Hyderabad. He recommended 
Mr. James Ranald Martin — then a young assistant-surgeon 
of some six years' standing— and the selection was con- 
firmed by the Board. 

On the 7th of November the yacht was despatched, and 
reached Masulipatam a week afterwards. Metcalfe was 
then at Bolarum, making preparations for the journey to 
the coast. " My friends at Calcutta,'' he wrote on the 
16th, " have taken alarm at my illness, and got the 
Government yacht despatched to Masulipatam, with a 
medical man to attend me. Although I did not think 
of going, and was better than I had been, I do not mean 
to throw away this opportunity, as the sea voyage and 
Nicolson's advice together may effect a perfect cure. 
Wells and Bushby are going for fun." Wells and Bushby 
were young civilians, Metcalfe's assistants. The one found 
an early grave at Delhi, the other died thirty years after- 
wards, in the seat of his old master, Resident at Hyder- 
abad. l?hey followed Sir Charles for something better 

* Almost every new inventioii, espedaUy sach as mur 
aoxiliazy to professioiuil seience, Ibimd its way into Nieolson's 
library before other people had heaid of it. Hk agents in 
London had carte blanche to supply him with everything of the 
kind. 
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than " fun ; " they followed him for love. They petitioned 
him to suffer them to accompany him, and what they 
sought was not denied.* 

The Nereide landed Mr. Martin at Masulipatam, and 
he pushed on with all speed to Hyderabad. Three marches 
from the city he came upon the Kesident's camp. An 
hour after his introduction he had rendered Metcalfe 
essential service. The young surgeon found that his 
patient was thoroughly versed in the literature of his case. 
He had perused the works of almost every writer who had 
discoursed on the nature and treatment of his disorder, 
and, as commonly happens in such cases, he had been 
bewildered and perplexed by the multitude of conflicting- 
authorities. Commenting freely on this incertitude, he 
asked his attendant how it happened that amidst such 
varying counsel he was able so promptly to decide. The 
answer was, of course, the answer of the profession — ^and a 

♦ They literally " petitioned" him f and as their petition, written 
in a style of serious playfulness, is honourable to all parties^ I 
willingly insert it here: — 

'^Deab Metcalfe, — ^We, the undersigned, have determined 
that we will waive the Nizam's allowances, and cleave to the 
Company, in order that we may both show our loyalty to our 
employers and enjoy the pleasure of accompanying you to the 
Presidency of Calcutta. 

*' Albeit, we the undersigned humbly pray that you will vouch- 
safe us the following boon on this occasion, without which it would 
be both demonstrative of want of consideration and selfishness in 
us to depart witli you, viz.: — 

*'If you were to go alone you would not keep an establishment. 
If you take us with you, you propose to keep an establishment. 
Tour petitioners humbly pray that you will not put yourself to 
this expense, and that you will live with your Mend Captain 
Sneyd, and trust to our finding house-room in his neighbourhood — 
either by the hire of a small domicile or otherwise — ^for which boon 
your petitioners will ever pray. 

"J. A. BnsHBT. 
"R. Wblls." 
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just one. Metcalfe soon perceived that Goyernment had 
sent him the right man. 

After a few days spent at Masnlipatam, where Metcalfe, 
invalid as he was, felt constrained not to reject the hospi- 
tality so freely offered to him, the Resident and his family 
embarked for Calcatta, which they reached on the 2l8t 
of December. In spite of the entreaties of his young 
assistants, and the hearty invitations of Mr. Swinton^ 
Captain Sneyd, and other old friends, he determined on 
instituting an establishment of his own. Taking a large 
house in Chowringhee — the May-Fair of the City of 
Palaces — ^and purchasing the furniture, to be sold again 
at a heavy sacrifice, he made a home for himself and his 
friends. His happiness was principally derived from the 
contemplation of theirs ; for in spite of the science of 
Nicolson and Martin, he was not able at first to cheer his 
friends at a distance with any flattering accounts of him- 
self. At the end of January he wrote, however, that he 
believed he was on the high road to recovery ; and before 
the end of the following month he was on the eve of 
returning to Hyderabad. 

This brief sojourn in Calcutta was little likely under 
•such circumstances to evolve incidents worthy of narra- 
tion ; but there arc two little facts connected with his 
departure so illustrative of his delicate sense of honour 
and his extreme generosity, that they ought not to be 
withheld. Sir Charles Metcalfe was anxious that Mr. 
Martin should return with him to Hyderabad, and assume 
the ofiice of Kesidency Surgeon, which was about to 
become vacant. The appointment was one of honour 
and emolument. The old incumbent had drawn about 3,000 
rupees a month. The offer, therefore, seemed to be a 
tempting one. But Mr. Bushby, through whom it was 
made, was directed to inform Martin, that one-half of 
this large salary was paid by the Nizam — the Residency 
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Su]:g«aiL being called Miedkral Stosekeeper to liis Highnfiss^ 
though in reality there were no stores to keep. This, one 
of many instances of the ^^ plunder of the Mzam^" Metoalfe 
had determined to stop, vrith every other that came wii^iii: 
his control, on the first opportunity. And much, as IoSq ., 
d^ired to induce Martin to accompany him to the Dec^as^.' 
he now intimated, to his young friend that he could not 
consent to perpetuate so. nefarious a job. The result waS) 
that the young surgeon's friends, looking forward to -Ms 
eventual prospects in Calcutta, persuaded him not .to. ■ 
accept the appointment; and soon af);erWards he actomr- 
panied the Body>Guard on the expedition to Bangoon, ' ; 

So Metcalfe embarked for Masulipatam^ in this matter 
disappointed. On his voyage down the Hooghly he leamt 
that a friend and brother civilian — an officer then of the 
highest promise, since abundantly fulfilled^— had embarked 
for England on a vessel then dropping down the river, but 
owing to some untoward accident, had not contrived to 
ship his baggage. All die mighty wardrobe necessary 
for the consumption of a five months' voyage was lagging 
behind on some dilatory luggage boat, and the ship was 
fast putting out to sea. The dilemma was an extreme 
one. Both horns of it well considered, the least excru'- 
ciating of the two appeared to be a return to Calcutta — 
the loss of l^e passage, and, perhaps, of the furlough. But 
Metoalfe came to the rescue. He had large supplies of 
clothes with him — ^many of all kinds, newly made tbr him 
in Calcutta — and he rejoiced now to think of the good 
account to which they might be turned. Keeping barely 
sufficient for his own immediate uses, he now sent the 
bulk of his wardrobe to his perplexed friend, who went 
on his way rejoicing not the less for the thought that 
he w^as nearly a foot taller tiian the Lord-Bountiftil of 
Hyderabad. 
.. The hot weather and tlie rainy season of 1824 found 
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Sir Giarles Metcalfe at the Besidency in improved healfK 
and spirits, but until an ever-increasing mass ofbusiness 
before him. He had enjoyed none of the leisure he had 
sought; but in the growing conviction of the benefit that 
accrued from his labour, he ibund abundant oompensa^on 
for his toil. "From time to time, however, he contrived to 
snatch brief intervals for private correspondence ; and 
there were cherished friends with whom an unreserved 
epistolatory intercourse was among the choicest pleasure 
of his life. From letters of this kind, written in the 
autumn and winter of 1824, some passages may not unfitly 
be given, in illustration of his inner life at this time. 
Characteristic as they are in other respects, they indicate 
nothing so distinctly as the exceeding warmth of the 
writer^s heart. Friendship was with him almost a passion 
-^— " passing the love of women." And the same romantic 
attachment wbich he felt towards others it was his privilege 
also to inspire in them: 

'« Hydgrabad, 2&ih Oct., 1824.— Yon must already, I fear, think 
me a veFfimworihy eorrespondeat. I know not how it has hap- 
pened that, rinoe 70a went, I have finmd so few opportmiities for 
writing. I never had a greater inolination for it, but day after day 
passes away, and is 'filled up, somehow or other, without giving 
one tlie happy moment for indulging in friendly eonverse witii 
those absent, whom oar thoughts nevertheless accompany. I 
cannot say that the happy moment is now come legitimately, for a* 
swelling packet of the works of Sutherland, Camphell, Baxter, 
and Co., encumbers my table, and carries the imagination away 
from anything that it is delightAil to dwell on ; but I have seized 
the moment by the forelock, and dragged it in advance of its own 
turn, which, if it waited for others, might never come. I am no 
longer able to read in the morning np-stairs. The time is now 
occupied by business: from which I steal a little now to eoitflibn- 
late wiCh you. I have not been quite well for a fow days. 

gave a grand party in tents. I got a little wet fh>m rain, 

before the carriage could be closed, in going there; and I tasted 
from curiosity some of his productions of ndlk punch, orange 
wine, &c. Whether it were the one or the other, I was attacked 
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with some symptoms of derangement afterwards, in the seat of 
last year's illness, accompanied with slight feyer. I am, however, 
well again now, and matters have reverted to their usual course. 
. . . . I shall not quarrel with your view of your own imper- 
fections; because every man, on examining himself, if I may judge 
fh)m my own self, must, I conceive, be sensible not only of weak- 
nesses and frailties, but of corruption and wickedness, which it is 
perhaps the most arduous endeavour of his life to subdue. I do 
not desire you to entertain an exalted opinion of yourself, for that 
is in itself a vice, and a very unamiable one. Have as low a sense 
as you like of your own merits. No ill can follow from true 
hiunility. But I am now an old man compared with you (though 
I mean to start fresh in England as a promising young man), and, 
in virtue of my years, I have seen and observed characters; and 
can tell you, that I have found in yours much to esteem, love, and 
admire, much far beyond your age. You speak of vanity. No 
one is without it. It is, perhaps, a necessary ingredient of our 
composition. It is only offensive when it is obtrusive." 

" October 28, 1824. — .... Your inquisitive friend, the 
Killadar of Beder, expressed, I dare say, the interest universally 
felt in the Burmah war, or any other convulsion in which we have 
a chance of being worsted and driven from our high seat of empire. 
You will ftnd Gibbon much more entertaining than Hallam; though 
the latter is very much admired. I went through Gibbon during 
a sickness which confined me to my room at Eton, and thought 
him delightful from beginning to end. That, however, was 
twenty-five years ago, and I know not how I should like the 
same thing now. In your fondness for reading you have a sure 
hold on one of the greatest sources of happiness in life. There 
Ure few sorrows in which a book is not some relief; and with 
a taste for reading, one never needs any other pleasure or em- 
ployment." 

" If I thought it would have any efi*ect, I should beg you, for 
my sake, as well as your own, to adhere to your plans of rational 
economy. If ever I am to leave India, I shall go with great 
reluctance and heart-sinking, if I leave those I love behind, without 
the hope of meeting them again in my old age. I shall quit 
Hyderabad — ^if that evil day is to come — with similar feelings ; for 
God knows what will become of us all when our little circle shall 
be broken up. Though I do not pretend to be insensible to the 
honour of a seat in Council, and the possible result of such an 
appointment, I should rejoice at the nomination of some other 
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person, to put out of credit those rumours which I am told are on 
the increase in Calcutta regarding my elevation to that dignity, 
and of which the realization wonid remore me firom the present 
home of my affections, and the ties formed in this sphere. I 
cannot think on this subject without pain, knowing as I do by 
experience that separation and removal to distant scenes, though 
they may leave unimpaired good-will, regard, esteem, friendship, 
confidence, and even affection, are still fatal to that warmth of 
feeling, that intimacy of ideas, that delight of close and con- 
tinual intercourse which constitute what I would term the luxuries 
of friendship." 

'^Hyderabad, Novetnber 7, 1824. — .... If my epistles 
give yon as much pleasure as yours bring to me, we shall both eigoy 
a great deal of happiness from our correspondence. The natives 
of the East say that the interchange of letters is ' the meeting of 
hearts.' They say it formally, and without feeling its force; but 
it is nevertheless a good saying. Hearts undoubtedly meet hearts 
in correspondence. How the heart rejoices and bounds at the 
sight of the handwriting of a beloved friend ! and how it overflows 
with delight, how it warms, expands, and boils over, in reading 
the affectionate language which one knows to have been poured 
forth from a congenial heart I There are joys of this kind in 
the pure love which exists between man and man, which cannot, 
think, be surpassed in that more alloyed attachment between the 
opposite sexes, to which the name of love is in general exclusively 
applied. Alas, that these joys should be of such short duration; 
and that experience should teach us, that although we may indulge 
in them for a period, they are but a dream, and will pass away! 
The day will come — ^and it is impossible to say how soon — ^when 
you will receive my letters with indifference, and sit down to 
answer them with reluctance. This, too, may happen without any 
loss of esteem, or regard, or friendship, in its ordinary sense. All 
these may remain, and yet the enthusiastic warmth of attachment 
which gives its principal zest to the affection of friends may 
subside. Such is human nature. And if it irere not so we should 
never know new attachments. The first formed would be the 
only ones existing through life; and the heart would be closed 
against all others. I will not, however, anticipate evil, but e^joy 
and cherish the present good." 

^December 17, \S%^. — .... I feel the want of a country 
house incessantly. As long as I live at the Besidency it will be a 
public house; and as long as the billiard-table stands, the Resi> 
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deaqr wiU be a tavem. I wiA th«t I oonld latEodttDe a nest of 
white antB «ecFetlgr, inttumt may one's tenning thereof, Mibe «iid 
ante would deirear the fwid table; and conae it to ^aaffoar. IDiit 
I do not like, either m deed «r wead, ia malce ai^ attack «ii an 
iBStmmeiit of amiiBement which k so nmch leliahad b^ aome of 
uSy who do not observe the confleqnenoeB to which ib Jeada. 

IB ahnost as ardent at it as , and is quite anomated on a 

day of 'pools.' , . , . 

.... ^< I have no intelligence respecting 1^ talked-of -seat 
in Council, and -retain all my donbt on that sul^ect It ia « thing 
on which there can be nothing certain until it be aocompliflhed. 
I cannot pretend to reject such an ostensible rise in life with 
disdain; bat wj heart is bonnd by ties and feelings to this i]narter, 
and I shall be rather glad iftian sorry to see the chance ended by 
the nomination of some other person. Yon are yourself no slight 
camse of my relnctanoe to go away,'' 

In the early part of 182^ the Resident selt out on one of 
Ills wonted provincial excursions, .glad to be absent fiGoi 
Hyderabad. In tbe course of bis toua* be endeanreoFed to 
find a conveniexit place for tbe ereotion of a oountiy resi- 
dence — ^but I know not with what restdt. The object of 
escape from the Residency was soon to be attained in 
another way. Prom the letters written during this excur- 
sion, one or two extracts may be made. In tbe following 
will be found the earliest mention I have been able to 
trace of the freedom of the Indian press : 

** Camp Bhoungeer, March 2, 1825. — ^Many thanks for your letter 
of the 21-^24th ultimo. Have I read ^Adam Blair?' I am not 
sure whether I have or not; but I suppose not. The story, is 
familiar to me; but I must have got my knowledge of it &om 
reviews. The last thing I did with the book was to lend it to Mro. 

B y the clergyman's wife. Is it one of Gait's ? I rather think 

not.* We have got his last, l^e ' Spae Wife/ in camp. It is a 
highly poetical and elegant thing, though not of the same sort 
with your fiivourite, 'The Annals of the Parish/ the simplicity of 
which is beautiful, and in parts very SEffecting. Strange to say, I 
have never read ' Tristram Shandy; ', I know vea^ little of Sterne 

f It need scarcely be said it is Lockharfs. 
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aaan as^or. i took up 'TajilEam Shandy' when I was twelve 
or tfiirteimi. I thought that I did not understand it, and hiid it 
down again. Since fourteen or fifteen I have read very little^ 
excepting- the publications of the day. 

*^It seems that the directors have tried to nominate Sir J. 
Maleokn. Governor of Madras, but have been prevented by the 
Board of Coniaxi, who have put a veto on the iq^pointment^ 
because he is a Company's servant Malcolm's speech on the 
press was^ I think, very good. I have no decided opinions on 
Ihat subject myself. I cannot go along with one party as to the 
blessings of a free press, nor with another as to its dangers ; but 
I rather think that the inconveniences would^ predominate at 
present^ and the advantages hereafter ; and that it would be 
hostile to the permanency of our rule, but ultimately beneficial to 
India. .... 

*' The real dangers of a free press in India are, I think, in its 
enabling tiie natives to throw off our yoke. The petty annoyances 
which our Governments would suffer I call rather inconveniences. 
The advantages are in the spread of knowledge, which it seems 
wrong to obirtruct for any temporary or selfish purpose. I am 
inclined to think that I would let it have its swing, if I were sove^ 
reign lord and master." 

But interesting as is this passage, as an indication of his 
earlier viewa on a great question, his practical solution of 
wbicli was among the greatest m^isures of his public life, 
the following is more interesting still, for it contains the 
solution of a still greater question: 

'* Camp Kohair, March 21, 1825. — ^If I am really the happy man 
you suppose me to be, I will tell you, as far as I know myself the 
secret of my happiness. You will perhaps smile, for I am not sure 
that your mind has taken the turn that might induce you to 
sympathise. But be assured that I am in earnest. I live in a 
state of fervent and incessant gratitude to God for the fiivours and 
mercies which I have experienced throughout my life. .The feeling 
is so strong that it often overflows in tears, and is so rooted that I 
do not think that any ndsfbrtnnes could shake it. It leads to 
constant devotioa and' flsm content; and though I am not free 
ftom. tbose- v^Eations aod» ^tuobanees to which tiie weak temper 
of man is sul^t, I am guaoded by tibat feeling against any lasting 
d^ression.' 
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On the 11th of April, Metcalfe wrote still to the same 
correspondent, " Here we are, my dear boy, on our return 
towards Hyderabad, from the western extremity of the 
Nizam*s dominions;" and soon aflerwards he announced 
his arrival at Hyderabad: " Since we came in," he wrote 
on the 6th of May, " you can guess in what way I have 
been bothered — ^public business and private correspondence 
have accumulated and remain undisposed of. I have not 
read a word, though the contents of eleven cases of new 
books have been spread out'before me." In this letter he 
had great tidings to communicate. He was about to leave 
Hyderabad for ever. He had returned to the Residency 
only to receive from the Governor-General a letter 
announcing that his services were required in another and 
more important sphere of action. "Now for what I 
grieve to tell you," wrote Metcalfe — " I have been 
requested by Government to go to Delhi, to take charge of 
political affairs in Upper India, and the civil administra- 
tion of the Delhi territory. The Board now at Delhi is to 
be removed. So is Sir David Ochterlony, who will pro- 
bably, however, resign, as his measures have been con- 
demned ; and I am called on in a very flattering manner to 
take the place of both." 

The letter which Lord Amherst wrote was, indeed, a 
flattering one — but there was the utmost sincerity in it. 
And little as Metcalfe desired the change, there must have 
been found by one of his temperament some compensation 
in the language of such a letter : 

LORD A3HHERST TO SIR CHARLES JIETCALFE. 

" Calcutta, AprU 16, 1825. 

" My dear Sir Charles, — Events which have occurred in the 
Upper Provinces render it necessary, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment, that a new arrangement shall be made for the administration 
of afi&irs in Delhi and Kajpootana, and that ,to carry such new 
arrangement into effect, you should assume the office of Resident 
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at Delhi. I hasten, therefore, to ezpreu to you my most anxious 
hope that no canse exists on your part to prevent your undertaking 
this arduous and important public duty. 

^'Much as your services are still demanded at Hyderabad, a 
nobler field opens for them in the scene of your former residence 
and employment; and I flatter myself that imless there should be 
some impediment of which I am not aware to your proceeding to 
Delhi, you will readily afford your services in a quarter where they 
are now most urgently required, and where, I hesitate not to say, 
you can, of all men in India, most benefit your Government and 
your country. 

*' Mr. Swinton's letter to you makes it unnecessary that I should 
enter into further detaiL 

'' I remain, with sincere regard and esteem^ 
** My dear Sir Charles, 

'^ Your faithful and obedient servant, 

" Ahhesst." 

" I should consider it incumbent on me," wrote Metcalfe, 
in the private letter already quoted, " to obey any call — 
but such an one as this is, of course, irresistible. I go, 
liowever, reluctantly, and wish that I could have been 
allowed to rest in peace in the quarter which has now 
become the home of my heart. I shall quit my public 
duties here.with great regret. I shall quit my friends 
with greater." He felt, indeed, acutely the severance of 
these ties ; and soon afterwards he wrote to a friend, that 
he looked to a Calcutta fever as one of the least of the 
evils which threatened him, and hoped to find in it relief 
from other more corroding anxieties and distresses. 
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CHAPTER n. 

[1825—1827.] 

DELHI REVISITED. 

Metcalib's Return to Calcntta— Residence there — ^Death of Sir 
David Ochterlony — ^Bhurtpore Affairs — ^Views of the Govern- 
ment — Metcalfe's Minute — ^Departure for Delhi — ^Advance 
of the Armies — Metcalfe in Camp— Fall of Bhurtpore — 
Subsequent Proceedings — ^Death of Bamett and Wells — ^Visit 
of Lord Amherst — ^Appointment to Council. 

Nbyeb had more unwelcome honours been conferred on a 
public servant than those which now descended upon Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. In spite of all the vexations and annoy- 
ances which beset his position, the Hyderabad Residency 
had become very dear to him..^ More than twenty years 
before, he had recorded a resolution not to form any more 
romantic attachments ; but he had been forming them ever 
since. Indeed, it may be said of him, that he fell in 
friendship, as other men fall in love. There was at once 
an ardour and a tenderness in hi& affection little removed 
from the degree in which these qualities evince themselves 
in our attachments to the other sex. He had gathered 
round him at Hyderabad a beloved circle of friends, to be 
broken from time to time by the necessities of the public 
service, but always to reunite again. And although some 
of these friends might now accompany him to Delhi, it 
was certain that the old Hyderabad party could never 
again reassemble in all its pleasant integrity.* It was 

* To one of these Mends Metcalfe wrote, " I am out of spirits at 
the change in my prospects. I looked forward to the assemblage 
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witii esEtreme depiesBion of spinte, therefore, that he now 
made Ms pve^^aratioxiB £>r the coming change. 

There -were other canfies, too, in opeimtian, to inoreaae 
the lehK^ance whicb he &lt to hk aipproadbing departure 
from the Deccan— Hcanses of a public character. He was 
anxious in the extreme for tiie saccess of tiie {measures 
which lie "was pndung forward ibr the regeneration of the 
long-derasfcated provinces of Hyderabad ; and he had no 
aflsurance that his successor would carry out the ^stem 
which he had so steadilj maintained. Bnt to tiie call of 
the Govermnent he responded, without reservation, that lie 
was wilHng to take upon himself an j service wliich his 
superiors considered would be advantageous to the intesests 
of the State ; and he asked whether it were desirable that 
he should proceed to Delhi with all possible despatch. 
Lord Amherst was .at this time on the river secruiting his 
in^aired health ; and in vsplj to the reference nxade to 
him bj Mr. Swinton, Jie wrote that he was '' inclined to 
a;vail him^lf of the ready disposition which Sir Charles 
sWs to«r.e .» his inm^te^Lsi^t^ce, and to request 
him to come to Calcutta, so as to start thence by dawk as 
soon as the season will permiL" 

To liord Amherst, Metcalfe iiad greatly Tecommended 
Inmself during his visit to Calcutta in the preceding year ; 
and he had lelb the Presidency ^' carrying away with him,** 
as the Governor-General wrote, '^•the sincere good wishes 

of all I love, and a happy time during the rains — our labours in 
the countiy to be afterwaxds resomed. I cannot say that I shall 
be here for a month, as I must be parepaied to start at a moment -s 
notice. Then to leave all behind. I wish that I could take you 
adl with me, and then, although I should stiU legret our desertion 
of the&te of this country, my personal regrets would be concerted 
into joyful anticipations." — {^Hyderabad, May 12, 1625.] Of these 
friends Captam Sutherland accompanied Sir Chasles Metcal& to 
BelM; and Mr. R. Wells md lieuteaant Hislop afteFwaids joined 
him there. 
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of every one in Government House for the entire re-esta- 
blishment of his health." And now the kind-hearted 
nobleman wrote to Mr. Swinton to ask, " whether he, or 
any other friend of Sir Charles Metcalfe, had been com> 
missioned to look out for quarters for him in Calcutta ? *' 
" If so," he added, " I beg to acquaint you that I shall 
have much pleasure in accommodating him, with one 
or two gentlemen who may accompany him, with quarters 
at Government House." But Metcalfe had made other 
arrangements ; and when he reached Calcutta, at the latter 
end of August, he took up his abode at the house of an 
old friend, Major Lockett, of the College of Fort William 
— the same house in Chowringhee which Sir Charles had 
formerly occupied on his own account. 

He arrived in Calcutta not in good health ; not in good 
spirits. He had restless nights, and an impaired appetite ; 
he felt the effects of morning labour in evening heaviness 
and lethargy. The weather during the last weeks of 
August had been close and sultry ; but some heavy falls 
of rain early in September had cleared the atmosphere and 
lowered the temperature. With this favourable change 
Metcalfe suddenly revived, and wrote to his friends at 
Hyderabad that he was " as well as ever."* But his heart, 
untravelled, still fondly turned towards the Hyderabad 
Kesidency, and he wrote that, although he had little expec- 
tation of such an issue, he still hoped that some difference 

* Writing on the 24th of August, he thus complained of his 
health: ^'I haye seldom been less well than since I parted from. 
you. My nights are restless. I get very well through the days, 
during which I have been Mly occupied, but owing to want of 
sleep, I am weary and lethargic after dinner to a distressing 
degree." — On the 3rd of September he wrote, that a favourable 
<^iange of weather (rain) had quite restored him : *' I have a good 
appetite at meals," he said, " and sleep well at night. In short, I 
am as well as I ever was." 
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of Opinion between Goyernment and himself relative to 
the course of policy to be pursued in the North-West might 
occasion his return to the Eesidency. But this hope was 
soon abandoned ; and on the 11th of September he wrote: 
" My sentiments as to the course to be pursued with the 
several refractory states * in the quarter whither I am going, 
seem to be approved and adopted by the Government ; 
and I am now only waiting for my instructions, which I 
conclude will be in conformity with my recommendations. 
I am not sorry for the delay which has occurred, for 
travelling by dawk would have been scarcely practicable 
in Bengal during such weather as we have had." 

On the first day of October, accompanied by John 
Sutherland, whom he described as " the representative of 
the beloved circle at the Eesidency," he commenced his 
journey to the North- West. He had been consoled by the 
receipt of many most affectionate letters from the members 
of that beloved circle, who deeply felt his removal from ' 
them ; and he had been exerting himself, and with good 
success, to obtain the appointment of Wells and Hislop to 
the Delhi territory. Life is made up of compensations ; 
and Metcalfe had need of all that could solace him at this 
time. As he started amidst a deluge of rain, along roads 
rendered almost impassable by the floods — a state of things 
soon to be exchanged for hot winds and blinding dust — 
Metcalfe, in the close solitude of his palanquin, had many 
painiid reflections to disturb him. There were circum- 
stances connected with his return to Delhi which acted 
most depressingly on his mind. It is time that I should 
relate them. 

Together with the letter from Lord Amherst, which 
Metcalfe had received, towards the end of April, inviting 
him to proceed again to Delhi, came another from Secre- 
tary Swinton, detailing more fully the nature of the office 

* See post, pp. 32, et asq. 
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or offices irhicli be was to be called upon to fill. It icr 
necessary to the right understanding of the matter that 
this letter ^onld be inserted 'here : — 

MR. GEORaS SWINTOH TO SIR CmAaLES UETC^LFR. 

" Calcutia, J^trUie, l«25. 

** "Mr -DBAS. Mbscalte,— The letterfrom the Govemor->6enerBl 
will have explained to you that oonsideratiomi arisiiig out of Ihe 
afi&irs of Jyepore, Alwur, and Bhuc^pore, liave induced the 
Government to resolve on making some arrangement by which 
Sir David Ochterlony shall retire from active employment on a 
pension, as formerly suggested by himself. 

** The Government is anxious to avail itself of theopportonitf 
which will thus be afforded for again employing you in a Bituation 
of the highest trust and importance in Upper India, reposing, as 
it does, the fullest confidence in your character for talent, judg- 
ment, firmness, and experience, and feeling deeply convinced that 
the state of afitiirs in Bajpootana, as well as the successM con- ■ 
trol of onr pctlitieal interests in that quarter generally, require aA 
the present moment the most .active and energetic ^exercise of all 
those qualities. 

" Tiie outline of the arrangement contemplated in the event of 
your return to Delhi, is as follows : — ' 

•*You would be styled Besident at Delhi. In your political 
capacity you would exercise all the powers and fimctions fonneiiy 
i^iipertainlng to the office of Besident, and l^cewise the 'manage- 
ment of our relations with the states of Bajpootana. The general 
control and superintendence of the affairs of Malwah would devolve 
on Mr. Wellesley. 

" With respect to the civil management of the Delhi territory, 
such a modification of the Board is proposed as would Tonove 'the 
present members into the Doab, and leave you with a new membw 
of your own selection to superintend the internal affairs of DelhL 
As senior commissioner you would be, to all intents and purposes, 
the superior local authority in civil as well as political matters, 
whilst the presence of the junior member would relieve you fipom 
a degree of labour and detail which, if vested solely with the con- 
trol of the assistants in charge, you might find incon^patible with 
the attention due to the more urgent and important functions of 
your office. 

" Government proposes to ^ your allowances on the most 
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fiberal scale, such as .will indenmify you fbr the expense and 
inoonTenieace ineuiTed by you in ranoving from Hyderabad to 
eo distant a point as Ddhi, and which will at the same time 
correspond with the high and important tmst now to be confided 
to yon. The details of this arrangement will be discussed and 
settled either on tiie receipt of yomr answer, or on your reaching 
tike Presidency. 

''To prevent any misconception on your part, I am directed to 
state to yon distinctly that the question of Sir David Ochterlony 's 
retirranent does not depend on your accepting or declining the 
proposal now made to you. If Goyermnent should be disappointed 
in its wish to avail itself of your services as his successor, it must 
thai look to tiie next best man. 

''I remain, my dear Metcalfe, 

'* Yours very sincerdy, 

" Geobge Swinton." 

The subject glanced at in the concluding paragraph of 
tihis letter was a painful one ; but before Metcalfe had 
finally determined to proceed to Delhi, the question which 
it suggested had been set at rest in another way. The 
braye and gentle spirit of David Ochterlony was now to 
be na longer troubled by the ingratitude of man. He had 
been translated to a Besidency where supercessions and 
removals are imknown. ThS intelligence of Sir David's 
death greeted Metcalfe on his return to Calcutta. The 
physical infirmities of the fine old soldier had beea fi>r 
some time increasdng upon him ; but it is not to be 
doubted that the crisis was precipitated by sufferings of 
another kind. He believed that he was unjustly treated 
by the Government which he had so long and so faithfully 
served. One wound was scarcely healed before anotlier 
was inflicted. He said that he was disgraced ; and saying 
so, turned his face towards the wall and died. 

He died at Meerut on the 15th of July, 1825. On the 
4th of that month, he had written to Metcalfe from the 
Shalimar Gardens, making no mention of his illness ; an^ 
only a. few days before, he had spoken about his futuiB 
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arrangements, and discoursed of the pleasure it would give 
him to be Metcalfe's near neighbour and frequent compa- 
nion. He had contemplated their joint occupation of 
Shalimar, in which tliere were several good dwelling- 
houses ; and much pleasant and profitable conversatioa 
both on private and public affairs.* But these pleasant 
anticipations were never realised. Before Metcalfe's heart 
had responded to this kindly invitation, f the hand that 
penned it was still for ever. Instead of meeting his old 
friend in the warm intercourse of personal friendship, it 
was Metcalfe's lot to pronounce his eloge. On the morn- 
ing of the 26th of September, there was a public meeting 
assembled in Calcutta for the purpose of paying a tribute 
of respect to the memory of Sir David Ochterlony. At 
thi^ meeting Sir Charles Metcalfe was requested to preside. 
It was his duty, therefore, to set forth the merits of the 
soldier-statesman ; and he did it with all the enthusiasm 
of genuine admiration and affection. { The column which 

♦ Ochterlony had purchased the property from Metcalfe— had 
sold it to a native^ and then re-purchased it, on finding that the 
man considered that he had done the General a service. He now 
wrote to Metcalfe offering him the use of his old house. " This 
arrangement," he added, " of occupying a place we are hoth so 
fond 0^ will not, I hope, he the more disagreeable to you that it 
will admit of our heing as much together, when you rusticate, as 
your husiness will admit of ; and I promise to retire whenever I 
interfere with your hours of study and business. Or rather we 
will so settle it that I shall never have to retire, hy settling some 
regular system. The plan pleases me much, and I shall be glad 
to hear that it is acceptable to you."— [June 28, 1825, MS. Corre- 
spondence.'] 

f The intelligence, conveyed to him by his brother firom Delhi, 
must have reached Metcalfe as he entered the river, on his way to 
Calcutta. 

X From a sketch of his speech, in Metcalfe's handwriting, I take 
the following passage: — ** Distinguished in the highest degree both 
in the cabinet and the field, it may truly be said that he was the 
pride of the Bengal army, many of whose glorious achievements 
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now stands tip conspicuously on the great plain of Calcutta, 
and is seen alike from the decks of the ships lying in the 
liyer, from the windows of Government-house, from the 
yerandahs of the stately palaces of Chowringheei and from 
the green ramparts of Fort William, attests the result 
of the meeting at which Metcalfe so affectionately pre- 
sided. 

But neither this honest tribute, nor the more hollow 
commendations of the Government in their obituary 
gazette -notice, nor the minute-guns which numbered the 
years of the brave old man, could do away with the fact 
that he died believing himself '' dishonoured.** The truth 
is, that the supreme authorities had long been seeking an 
opportunity to compass Ochterlony's removal from the 
high and most responsible office which he filled, not only 
as Resident at Delhi, but as the chief representative of the 
British Government in Malwah and Rajpootana. The 
duties of such an office were too onerous for his declining 
years and failing health. In 1822-28 he had suffered 
under a total prostration of the nervous system — ^an often- 
recurring depression of spirits, almost amounting, as he 
said, to anguish of mind, which, without any assignable 
cause, would drive him from the table or the company of 

are connected with his renown; an honour to the Company's 
service, which in everj branch loved his character and exalted 
his &me; and an ornament to the British community in India, 
which honoured him in life, and deeply laments him in death. We 
are not met to commemorate his private virtues, but who that 
witnessed them ever cease to dwell on them with mingled delight 
and regret? They shed around his public lustre the charm of 
fiisdnation, and in addition to the enthusiasm excited by his 
exploits, drew towards him irresistibly, and bound with indis- 
soluble attachment the hearts of all that knew him. Never, 
perhaps, was there another so universally admired as a public 
man, at the same time so generally and fervently beloved. Never 
was there another more calculated to win affection, and when won, 
to preserve it for ever without diminution." 
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Mb friends to indulge in solitude and tears. Inceseant 
labour and anxiety had d«bmtated his Btnmg frame and 
unhinged his strong mind, and his medical attendants had 
insisted upon '^ the absolute necessity of refraining from 
business as much as possible ; not to engage in conferences 
that could tend to any excitement ; to read nothing that 
required thought ; and to write only when he could not 
help it, and then only a little at a time if mental exertion 
were much required." " This," he said, writing to Metcalfe 
in the later autumn of 1828, "is the brief history of 
myself for the last twelve months — sometimes better, 
sometimes worse ; but seldom — ^perhaps I might say 
never, well."* In JN^ovember he wrote that his health was 
improving, and that " if the wicked Rajpoots would cease 
from their iniquities, he might hope to get well ;" but on 
Christmas -day he wrote to Metcalfe, acknowledging that 
he " really thought his age and infirmities unequal to the 
labour of his station, and that if Lord Amherst could be 
persuaded that his past services of more than twenty years 
in the diplomatic line entitled him to any consideration,*' 
he would most willingly accept any office about Delhi that 
would give him a diminished salary and diminished dignity, 
but an increase of ease and leisure. And he had authorized 
Metcalfe to make a communication of this nature to Go- 
vernment. But it was not convenient at this time to effect 
a change ;t and in the meanwhile, although he was still 
crippled by the gout, and " carried from chair to Court,'' 
the health of the fine old General revived, and with it 
revived also his ambition. 

* Ochterhny to Metcalfey October 24, 1&23. MS, Correspond 
dence, 

t Ochterlony thought that the real reason of the silence of the 
Government, with respect to his offer, was that they deshed his 
absolute returement, and were looking for an opportunity to effect 
it. Perhaps he was right. 
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But Gttcnffnafafcficea were now evohring tltemaelTes in 
such a maimer a« to buny on. the- crisis wMch Ochterlony 
believecL the: anpreme antliorilaea defidxed. to precipitate. 
Tliere -weis troubles threateoing ns &0111 the Bhnctpaie 
^parter. Twehre jeara before^ we Iiad desired to teach 
the Eajah. whs^ was his dutj to the British Govenunent; 
bnlrwe had othea? employment then both for our money 
and our toeops^ and we had suffered ouiaelyes to be 
gpevousAf insulted.* But the strong measures for the 
aettlement of Genlaral India, which had been caixied out 
witk such great success, had induced a more pacific dis- 
position in the Bhuctpore chief, and for many years we 
seldom, turned our eyes apprehensively towards the great 
Jat fortress. Tntemal dissenuons^ however, soon hurried 
on the: results, which would have followed external hostility. 
The old Bhurtpore Bajah, Bunjeet Singh, who had so 
obstinately deflended himself against Lake's asmy, died, 
I^iving three sons^ the eldest of whom succeeded, and died 
wi&out issue. The second son then ascended the thxxme ; 
but a claim, had been set up by the thirds on the ground 
that he had been adopted by his eldest brother. It was 
not, however, persevered in at the tome.. But Doorjun 
Saul wa& a man of enei^y and ambition ^ and it was 
believed that the time was not Hsll distant — ^for the Bajah's 
infirmities were giseat — when he would make an effort to 
seat himself on the thcone. 

But the Deigning pnnce had a son, or a boy whom he 
called, his son; and apprehensive of the designs, of Doorjun 
Saaly he. desired to obtain the public recognition by the 
British/ Govtutnment of the rights heirship of the child. 
Alber some consideration and discussion, this was. granted. 
In thebe^nning of 18^&, the young Prince was invested, 
by Sar Daind Ochterlony, with a dress of honour, and 
ackno^vkdged as the heir-apparent Soon afberwards^ his 

» See Tol. L, Chapter XL 
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father died; and then the troubles which had been appre- 
hended broke out openly and violently, and Doorjun Saul 
attempted to usurp the sovereignty of Bhurtpore. The 
citadel was seized ; the young Rajah was throMrn into 
confinement, and the direction of affairs was violently 
assumed by the usurper. On this, Ochterlony, with 
characteristic spirit and energy, issued a proclamation, 
calling upon the people not to desert their rightful 
sovereign, who would be supported by the authority of the 
British Government, backed by a military force that was 
already assembling. And this was no empty threat. There 
was no hope of successful negotiation; so Ochterlony put 
the force which he had assembled in motion, and would 
have flung it at once upon Bhurtpore, if peremptory 
orders from the Supreme Government had not come to 
arrest its progress. 

For this precipitate movement, Ochterlony was severely 
censured. The opportunity long sought for had now 
arrived. It was intended that the censure should induce 
the high-spirited old General to throw up his appointment. 
And he resigned, as it was expected he would. "I 
resigned," he wrote to Metcalfe, "because I felt myself 
abandoned and dishonoured, for all their sophistry and 
tergiversation cannot do away one fact acknowledged in 

their own despatch I could not, in coarse 

Billingsgate, express my opinion of what I still think evident 
to every understanding on a comparison of the letters, one 
authorising and the other denying the investiture and its 
value.*' " If,*' he added, " when I applied to you, they 
had met my wishes cordially, such was the state of my 
health and my nervous system, that I should have blessed 
and gratefully acknowledged the provision kind, humane, 
and generous ; but to revert to it at a moment when they 
knew my state of health had not any connection with my 
retirement, is a palpable bit of hypocrisy and dissima- 
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lation, which throughout was unnecessaiy ; for a hint, as 
I have told you, would have been quite sufficient, as I 
have ever been too proud to force my services where they 
were not acceptable."* 

But at the bottom of this cup of bitterness there were 
a few sweet drops of consolation. It cheered the old man 
at timed to think that he would be succeeded at the Delhi 
Residency by his '^ dearest Charles," by one endeared to 
him by an imbroken intimacy, and a close correspondence 
of twenty years' duration; by one whom, the veteran was 
wont to say, he would have loved as a son, if he had not 
looked up to him with so much veneration. '* It is my 
intention," he wrote to Metcalfe, a month before his 
death, '^ to fix my residence at Delhi, and the only grati- 
fication I have experienced in aU the injustice and hypo- 
crisy I have met with is, that they have selected you to 
repair and remove the evils which have long been pre- 
valent herej and have done me the honour of selecting 
you as my successor in the (Rajpoot) principalities, which 
I regard as a compliment." But neither such reflected 
honour as this, nor the prospect of many pleasant hours 
in Metcalfe^s society at Shalimar, could heal the woimds 
that had been inflicted on the old man's sensitive heart. 
The letters in which he spoke of the anticipated reunion 
with his old friend, were almost hb last. He left Delhi 
early in July, seeking change of air, and reached Meerut 
only to die. 

It would have been strange if these melancholy circum- 
stances had not rendered Metcalfe's return to Delhi pecu- 
liarly painful to him. There were others, too, which 
increased the acuteness of these sensations. Not the least 
of his distresses arose out of a correspondence which 
occurred at this time between Metcalfe and his old 
assistant, William Fraser, who desired again to be asso- 

* Ochterhny to Metcalfe, June 15, 1825, MS. 
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eiated with, him in the administradoxi of the Delhi territoiy. 
They had been at vanance -with each other in former 
iaiya, Metcalfe believed that WiUiam Fraser had been 
over-speculatiye, too much disposed to pot hia own 
theoiiea into practice ; and this Fraaer now acknowledged 
with a manly candour, a frank sincerity most honourable 
to the character of the man; but he said, at the same 
time, that he was now greatly altered. Metcalfe bdiieved 
that th^ were not likely to proceed amicably together; 
but i^ainat this supposition Fraser protested, and with 
touching earnestness declared his conrdction that the day 
was not far distant when Metcalfe wotdd think otherwise 
of his character. I have but one half of the correspondence 
befere me, and cannot, therefore, dwell upon the subject. 
I only allude to it in illustration of ihe many painful 
etiTironments of Metcalfe^s position on his return to the 
Delhi Besidency. 

But there was stirring work before him at. this time, 
and soon aU private cmisideralions were absorbed in. the 
parsunount urgency of the public a^rs^ which now called 
for his undiTided attention. On the 21st of October, 
Metcalfe aniVed at Delhi. In the beginning of November, 
the camp of the Besident was piibched outside the wsalls 
of the imperial city, and he promptly commenced His 
march for Bhurtpore.. 

I have briefly narrated the ciremnstances of the usurpa- 
tion of Doorjun Saul. It has been shown, too, that the 
measures undertaken by Sir David Ochterlony for the 
ohas^isement of l&e usurper were conceived, by the suprrane 
solhorkies at Calcutta, to be precipitate and unwise. It is 
eertaia that an unsuccessful attempt upon Bhurtpore 
would have had the worst possible efibct upon l^e minds 
of the chiefs £uid the people of India. Exaggerated 
accounts of our want ai success in Burmah had reached 
them, and already were they beginning to indulge in idle 
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speculations on the downfall of the Company^s Baj^ More* 
over, when Ochterlonj took the .field, the supreme autho- 
rities had not yet come to the determination of breaking 
through those principles of non-interference to which thej 
then professed to adhere.* It was not orntil Metcalfe 
arrived at Calcutta that they were impressed with a sense 
of the expediency of resorting to measures of the most 
vigorous kind. 

Called upon to state £reeij his opinions, he drew up an 
elaborate minute on the state of our relations with Bhurt- 
pore,! not, as it has heen seen, without some expectation 
that his opinions would not meet with due response from 

* It should be said, too, that since OchterlonT's moyement the 
progress of cYcnts had rendered the necessity of interference more 
apparent. ''In the ftnt place," to use the words of a resolution 
of the Qovemor-General in Council, ''the tmcertoinly which then 
prevailed Tegnrding the ulterior views and intentions ofDooijun 
Saul has been completely set at rest by his open, unequivocal 
usurpation of the style and titles, as well <» the authority of 
Maharajah, or sovereign of Bhurtpore. In the second place, a 
sdiiim has now taken place among the people of the country, 
who befbre appeared to be united in &vonr of Dooijun Saul. 
The party of the usurper is opposed by that of his brother, 
Madhoo Singh, who has seised -fiie fort of Detg and a conflider- 
able part of the territory. Hence have resulted the most serious 
internal anarchy, bloodshed, and commotion. The tranquillity of 
ouractjoining district of Agra is, therefore, exposed to considerable 
hazard. Dooijun Saul here called upon all the chiefe and leading 
men of his tribe, whether xesiding within the British t e r rito ry or 
that of Bhurtpore, to take part in the quarrel ; many of our sub- 
jects have, in' consequence, flocked to his standard ; and we know 
from the Akbars, and other souroes of intelligence, that parties of 
armed men are continually pouring in fh>m the neighbouring 
states of Ulwur^ Jyepore, and Gwaiior, which will probably them- 
selves, ere long, be drawn into the quarrel.'' — [^MS. Becords.'] I 
am not sure that this paper has not been published. 

t And also of Ulwur and Jyepore. Of these I shall speak pre- 
sently. 
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Government. At the commencement of this paper he laid 
down the following propositions: 

" We hare, by degrees, become the paramount State of India. 
Although we exercised the powers of this supremacy in many 
instances before 1817, we have used and asserted them more gene- 
rally since the existence of our influence by the events of that and 
the following year. It then became an established principle of 
our policy to maintain tranquillity among all the states of India, 
and to prevent the anarchy and misrule which were likely to 
disturb the general peace. Sir John Malcolm's proceedings in 
Malwah were governed by this principle, as well as those of Sir 
David Ochterlony. In the case of succession to a principality, it 
seems clearly incumbent on us, with reference to that principle, 
to refuse to acknowledge any but the lawful successor, as other- 
wise we should throw the weight of our power into the scale of 
usurpation and iigustice." * 

* The home Grovemment disapproved of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this and other passages of Metcalfe's memorandum 
given in the text. The Secret Committee observe : — ** We cannot 
pass over without notice the important memorandum of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, which forms an enclosure in your despatch of the 16th 
of September. Sir Charles Metcalfe has there endeavoured to 
establish the necessity and propriety of British interference in 
the succession and internal concerns of independent native powers 
to an extent in which we cannot concur; and the high sense 
which we entertain of the ability and services of that gentle- 
man, makes it only the more necessary that we should distinctly- 
express our dissent from his opinions on that subject 

We cannot admit that the extension of our power by the events 
of the years 1817-1818 has in any degree extended our right of 
interference in the internal concerns of other states^ except in so 
&r as that right has been established by treaty. If the most 
numerous and powerful party in an -independent principality is 
disposed to admit of a- change in the order of succession, and to 
acknowledge any other than the lineal successor, we have neither 
the right nor the duty to act as ' Supreme Guardians of Law and 
Right,' and as such to constitute ourselves judges of the validity 
of the title of the person who exercises the functions of Govern- 
ment. It is impossible to prescribe by definite rules the exact 
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In accordance with these principles,. Metcalfe declared 
that we were bound, "as supreme guardians of general 
tranqniliitj, law, and right, to maintain the legal succession 
of the Rajah Bulwunt Singh." This duty he declared was 
so imperative, that he attached no peculiar importance to 
the act of investiture, on which Ochterlony had laid so 
much stress. Being a child, it was necessary that a 
regency should be appointed to superintend the adminis- 
tiation of the titular chief; but the conduct of his uncle, 
Dooijun Saul, who was his natural guardian, had rendered 
it impossible that we should nominate him to the head 
of the administration, and the temper of his brother, 
Madhoo Singh, was at least doubtful. " If,'' wrote Jdiet- 
calfe, " Dooijun Saul persist in his usurpation, and retain 
possession of Bhurtpore, it will be necessary to dislodge 
him by force of arms. Madhoo Singh,* in that case, will 
either join his brother in opposing us, in which event 
he will be subject to the same exclusion from the Bhurt- 
pore territory; or he will act with us on the side of the 
Bajah, which would give him a claim to consideration." 

It was possible, however, that Doorjun Saul, on the 
appearance of our meditated hostilities, would propose 
to relinquish his usurpation of the Baj, and stipulate for 

moment or circiimstances in which intervention may become 
necessary; but we feel it an indispensable duty to repeat to you 
that the danger by which it is to be justified must be actual and 
immediate, not contingent and remote." — [^Secret Committee to 
Gwemor- General in Council, March 26, 1826. MS, Becords"] 

* Of this man's position Metcalfe wrote in another passage : 
''Originally engaged with Boorjun Saul in the violence which 
established the power of the latter, he has now separated himself 
from him, affecting to denounce his usurpation, and to uphold the 
Tight oi the in&nt Bijah. If Madhoo Singh be sincere in these 
professions, he may redeem his past fitult, and may be useful in 
Te-establisfaing the^Govemment of Rajah Bulwunt Singh, in which 
it might not perhaps be necessary to exclude him from the admi* 
nistration." 

VOL. n. C 
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confirmation in the Regency; and this was a contingency 
for which provision should be made. How it was to be 
met Metcalfe never doubted. '^ This/* he said, ^^ would, be 
a continuation^ in a modified shape, of the usurpation 
which he effected by violence in contempt of our supre- 
macy. It would not be possible to obtain any security 
for the safety of the young Bajah, Doorjun Saul, who 
is either the next heir, or at least a {Mretender to the B^.*' 
Moreover, it was probable that such an arrangement 
would be resisted by Madhoo Singh; so that in attempting 
to avoid hostilities with one brother, we were likely to 
come into collision with the other, and so establish an 
alliance with the worse for the subjection of tdie b^kter 
of the two. "We are not," c<»itinued Metcsdfe, "called 
upon to espouse the cause of eith^ brother, and if we 
must act by force it would seem to be desirable to banish 
both ; but of the two, Madhoo Singh seems to be the 
most respectable in character, and the greatest &v««rite 
with his countrymen." On the whole, however, he declared 
" that it was difficult at that early stage, and at a distance 
from the scene of operations, to determine more than that 
'the succession' of the Rajah Bulwunt Singh must be 
maintained, and such a regency established during his 
minority as may be prescribed by the customs of the state ; 
with due security for the preservation of his safety and 
his rights." 

That this could be e£^ted by peacefid negotiatioii ma 
little probable; but Metcalfe saw clearly that in such a 
conjuncture war might not be without its uses : 

^ Desirable/^ he said, *' as it Ymdoul>teda,y is that our dbBSereneea 
irith all these states should be settled without baring reooiirse to 
arms, there wiU not be wanting sources of consolatkm if we be 
oompeUed to that extremity. In each of these states our su]^xe* 
macj has been vioUited or slighted, under a persuasion that we 
ycete prevented }fy entaaaiglemenlai elsewhere from sufficieatly 
resenting the indignity. A display and vigorous exercise o£ our 
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power, ]f Tendered neoenaiy, wovld be likelj to bring back men*f 
minds in that quarter to a proper tone ; and t^ capture of 
Bhnrtpore, if effected in a glorious manner^^ would do us more 
honour throughout India, bj a renewal of the hitherto unfiided 
impresfion caused by our Ibnner fiulure, than any other erent that 
can be coneeiyed." 

Wbatever doubts the fnrllier deyelopment of the great 
plot of the BhuTtpore drama, since the disgrace of Sir 
David Ochterlony, may have left in the minds of the 
Goyemor-Creneral and his advisers, they were now dissi- 
pated by the reasoning of Sir Charles Metcalfe. And on 
the 16th of September a resolution was passed by the 
Govemor-Greneral in Council, declaring that, '' impressed 
with a full conviction that the existing disturbance at 
Bhurtpore, if not speedily quieted, would produce general 
commotion and interruption of the public tranquillity in 
Upper India; and feding convinced that it was their 
solemn duty, no less than their right, as the paramount 
power and conservators of the general peace, to interfere 
for the prevention of these evils, and that these evils 
would be best prevented by the maintenance of the suc- 
cession of the rightful heir to the £aj of Bhurtpore, whilst 
such a course would be in strict consistency with the 
unif(nin practice and policy of the British Government 
in all analogous cases, the Govemor-Greneral in Council 
zesolv^ed that authority be conveyed to Sir C. T. Metcalfe 
to aocompliflh the above objects, if practicable, by expostu- 
lation and remonstrance, and should these £ul, by a resort 
to measures of force.^ 

There was little doubt that they would &il. On the 
very day on which this resohition was passed, a letter was 
addressed to the Adjutant-General of the army, directing 
him to ** request the Commander-in-Chief to take measures 
for holding in readiness a force adequate to the prompt 
reduction of the principal fortresses in the Bhurtpore 
country, and for carrying on military operations in that 

c 2 
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quarter, on the requisition of the Resident, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe." The power of peace or war was committed to 
the hands of the Delhi Besident, as one sure to use it with 
judgment and moderation, but, if need be, with promp- 
titude and vigour. The course which had been finally 
adopted, not without much reluctance on the part of 
Government, was emphatically his own ; and he had been 
told that the responsibility was his — that the safety of 
India was in his keeping. But he was not one to shrink 
from any kind of responsibility. What he always most 
dreaded was control. 

When Metcalfe quitted Calcutta, it appeared that war 
was inevitable. When he reached Delhi it was still more 
apparent. Exhortation and remonstrance could do nothing.* 
The attitude of Doorjun Saul was hostile and defiant. On 
the 25th of November, Metcalfe issued a proclamation, 
declaring that the British Government had determined to 
support the claims of the infant Prince, Bulwunt Singh. 
Our troops were ready. The Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Combermere, was prepared to take the field. On the 6th 
of December he met his political colleague in camp.- The 
authority vested in the latter to set the army in motion 
was now exercised ; and he himself prepared to accompany 
it to the walls of Bhurtpore. 

* Necessitated as I am to condense some portions of the narra- 
tive, I have reluctantly omitted more especial mention of Metcalfe*s 
letters to Doorjmi Saul and Madhoo Singh. They were master- 
pieces of their kind, and excited great admiration in Calcutta. 
** I was much delighted," wrote Chief Secretary Swinton, " with 
your letters to Dooijun ^aul and Madhoo Singh. They are models 

of correspondence with native chiefs Yoiu: letter ahout 

Jotah Bam is also excellent. His lordship said that it was the first 
letter on this puzzled suhject which he could understand." In 
anotherletter he says: "Success to your measures at Bergen-op- 
Zoom ! You know my sentiments as to your way of doing busi- 
ness with native gentlemen. Poor Dooijun Saul has caught a 
Tartar in you, and knows it, I dare say." 
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The reduction of this formidable Jaut fortress had long 
been esteemed by Metcalfe a necessary condition of the 
tranquillity of Upper India. For more than twenty years 
it had seemed to snort defiance at the victorious Feringhees. 
Pretexts for a hostile movement against its possessors had 
not been wanting before; but it had been deemed expedient 
to abstain from an effort which required a vast expenditure 
both of men and of money to secure its success. This 
very forbearance had increased the prestige of the impreg* 
nability of the fortress and the presumption of its owners. 
The walls of the palace were said to have been covered 
over with rude caricatures illustrative of the ignominious 
defeat of the British armies. So long as the place wad 
held by men who disregarded our friendship and were 
careless of our enmity, it seemed to taunt us with our past 
failures, and to be a rallying-point for all the presumptuous 
hopes, the disappointed ambition, the rankling discontent 
that might still be festering in Upper India. Metcalfe had 
witnessed our early failures ; he had speculated on their 
causes ; he had. himself found, some years later, an insolent 
antagonist in the Kajah of Bhurtpore, and had deplored 
the necessity which compelled Lord Minto to keep the 
sword in the scabbard under so great provocation. He 
knew that sooner or later the time must come for the 
reduction of a place the possessors of which, relying on its 
strength, were continually working us griev6us annoyance. 
And now the hour was at hand, and he himself was 
directing the armies which were to pluck this thorn from 
our side. 

The two divisions of Lord Combermere's army — ^the one 
under General Nicolls, the other under General Reynell — * 
broke ground from Agra and Muttra on the 7th and 8th 
of December. Eager to gain time^ which, whilst he was 
organizing his means o£ defence, was everything to him> 
Doorjun Saul renewed his correspondence with Metcalfe. 
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But he was addressiiig a man who knew weU how to ikthom 
the guile of nothre chie&, and who was not to be betrajed 
into the loss of a singk hour by aoy such dialiow 
pretences for delay. The English diplomatist read the 
usurper's letters, and answei«d them. But the armj 
advanced steadily on Bhurtpore. 

it has been seen what were Metcalfe^s opinions regardii^ 
the folly of attempting to undertake any great nulitaiy 
operations with insufficient means. To such oTerweening 
reliance in the power of British troops to OTercome all 
obstacles he attributed the disasters which from time to 
time had overtaken our arms ; and he had never ceased to 
protest against the wickedness of risking failure, when, 
humanly speaking, by apportioning our means to the 
magnitude of the end to be accomplished, success was 
within our reach. It was graphically said by an old 
native, who in 1805 had seen from the walls of Bhurtpore 
the British army advancing, that it looked on the plain 
below like two marriage processions. This great cardinal 
error was not now to be committed again. A fine force of 
all anns, with a powerful battering-train and some of the 
ablest scientific officers in the country, was now moving 
against the redoubtable Jaut fortress. It was soon seen 
that the war in the South-East had not drained India of 
lier troops. The very flower of the Indian army, intent 
on a great enterprise, was now assembled in the North- 
West. It was a season of intense excitement ; and there 
were those who believed that the fiite of the British-Indian 
Empire depended upon the issue of the coming struggle. 

The military details of this memorable siege do not 
rightfully belong to such a memoir as this. Metcalfe had 
now placed the conduct of affairs in the hands of the 
Ckmimander-in-Chief, and for a while he became little 
more than a spectator. But he was a true soldier at heart. 
He was continually in communication, personally or by 
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letter, with Lord Combermere and the generals of dirision, 
or entertaining them in his tent ; and he watched the pro- 
gress c^ the si^e with intensest interest, eager to take part 
in die afi&ay. And when alone in camp, with no immediate 
business before him, he was studying all the books within 
his reach on the attack of fortified places.* From time to 
time his hopes of snccess fluctuated painfully ; he had 
no sustained conviction that all the appliances at our 
disposal would be concentrated upon the great w^ork before 
us. He thought that he saw evidences of a recurrence to 
the old system of leaving everything to chance. 

" We are not getting on here as I Eke," he wrote on the 6th of 
JanTuuy. ''At one time we were; and I had great hopes that the 
place wonld be taken seientificaUy, withoat risk or loss. I have 
now no such expectation. We are to storm soon — and with the 
usual uncertaint J. We may succeed, and I hope that we shall ; 
but we may fidl — ^and whether we succeed or ML will depend upon 
chance. The business will not be made so secure as I thought it 
would be, and as I conceive it ought to be. What we have brought 
together our large means for I do not understand, if risk is to be 
incurred at the end of our opesatioDs. It would have been better 
tried at the beginning. We might have taken the. place in the 
first hour;f and we may take it now. But much as I shaH rue it» 
I shall not be surprised if we fiuL It staggers my opinion to find 
General Mcolls confident; but I cannot surrender my judgment 
even to his on this point absolutely, and I remain anxious and 
nervous. My opinion will not be altered by suceess^ for I shaU 
still consider it as the work of chance. We oug^t not to leave 
anything to chance, and we are doing it with regard to everything. 
Either our boasted science is unavailable or unavailing against 
Indian fortifications, or we are now about to throw away our 
advantage. I shudder both fbr l^colls and for Sutherland. The 
former, I think, may perish in carrying on his dlfDicult attack; and 
liie ardour of the latter will carry him into imneceasary danger. 
God preserve them both, and save us firom the not improbable 



* A book which he read with modi pleasure and profit at this 
time was lake's " Sieges oi the Madras army." 
^ t This was said ofSebastopolinl855, and of Delhi in 1857»^ 
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consequences of our folly. You will have good news or bad rery 
soon." 

But the army before Bhurtpore did not neglect to avail 
itself of the appliances of European science. The nature 
of the works rendered it difficult, if not impossible, to 
destroy them by the fire of our breaching batteries. It 
was determined, therefore, to mine the walls at what were 
considered the most vulnerable points. On the morning 
of the 18th of January, three mines were exploded. The 
most important of them, under the north-east cavalier, 
contained ten thousand pounds of gunpowder. Our storm- 
ing columns, under Nicolls and Reynell, then advanced. 
There was a mighty massacre and a great success. Eight 
thousand of the enemy were slain ; and the British ensign 
waving over the far-famed citadel of Bhurtpore scattered 
the traditions of centuries to the winds, and declared that 
nothing was beyond the power of the military genius of 
the Feringhees. 

The old soldierly instincts, which more than twenty 
years before had sent the "little stormer" into the breach 
at Deeg, now again hurried him to the front. With eager 
interest, he had watched the great explosion from a con- 
venient battery, and when the storming columns ascended 
the hill of rubbish, hearing that Lord Combermere intended 
to enter the breach, he pushed up the ascent, with some 
members of the chiefs staff, and was soon on the crest of 
the breach.* 

* From a letter written by Metcalfe three years afterwards, to 
Lord Combermere, relative to an incident of the siege, involving 
a question relating to the claims of a staff-officer to honorary 
distinction, I fUid the following passage illustrative of his partici- 
pation in the storm: — "I left the battery," wrote Metcalfe, "in 
order to join the Commander-in-Chie^ on some symptom or intel- 
ligence of his Excellency's intention of going up the breach. My 
memory was impressed with the recollection of having followed 
Beatson along the trench firom the battery, in which we had wit- 
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From the following letter, written a few days afterwards 
in camp, to his joimg friend, Lieut. Hislop, his impres-* 
sions of the storm may be gathered :— 

" Camp before Bhurtporey Janmary 23, 1826. 
*'.... I had written thus fiir on the 17th, when I was 
interrupted. We stormed on the 18th. It was a glorious al&ir, 
and our success was most complete. Sutherland accompanied 
General Nicolis, who commanded the storm on the left. It was a 
proper place for Sutherland, and I could not object to his heing 
there. I was afraid at one time that he was bent on something 
rash. Complete as our success has heen, we have had a narrow 
escape from a most disastrous defeat. Wc can now see that 
neither the right breach nor the left, both made by battering, were 

practicable The engineers verj properly reftised to 

report the breaches practicable; and by their steadiness we were 
saved from incalculable misfortune. I>ifferent breaches were 
subsequently made, both to the right and to the left, by mining; 
and by these our columns stormed. One of the mines was sprung 
immediately before our advance, and blew up the north-east angle 
of the place. It had been carried under the ditch, and was the 
work of many days. The enemy does not seem to have been • 
aware of it; and altogether they failed in countermining us, and did ^ 
nothing themselves creditable in the way of mining. Our first 
mines were bungling, but the latter ones were very grand. That 
to the right did a great deal of mischief to ourselves, for the 
people assembled in the trenches were too near, and the explosion 
of the mine took effect outwards. It was a grand sight, and was 
immediately followed by that of the advance of the storming 
columns up the two grand breaches; that on the left advanced first 
on the signal of the explosion of the mine, and that on the right 
immediately afterwards. Both mounted the breaches steadily, 
and as quickly as the loose earth and steepness of the ascent would 



nessed the success of the right and left attacks in the carrying of 
both breaches, towards the position in which we had left your 
lordship. I missed you, and understanding that you had gone up 
the breach, I followed. In the breach I was entangled in a regi- 
ment of native infantry then mounting, and was on the right of it 
when we reached the top. I then found that your lordship was on 
the cavalier on the left^ and in order to reach you, I had to cross 
the column ^' 
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admil, sad attained the wnminU witfi<mt oppoffition. It was a 
mostajumatug speotacle. I had poated mjself where I saw the 
whole perfectly. The instant hefore I had seimrated n^self from 
the Commander-in-Chief, because in the position which he had 
takfln, to the xigfal; of the angle of the fort, one coidd not see the 
left coluDm, aad wait to a batterj which gave a view of both 
beeaches, and the angle where the mine was to be sprung. I 
congimtnlate mysdf on having done so, for many about the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were killed or bruised by the explosion of our 
mine, and his own escape was surprising. The other fbrts of the 
country are fiUling without oppositioii. I trust that the effect will 
be good ereiywheie. We have now to set up Si^ah Bulwunt 
Sink's GoTemment, and to dispose of Koor Madhoo Singh, who 
has been playing a double game, and therefore causes some 
embarrassment. I wish that he had joined his brother, Doorjun 
Soul, for his neutrality was of no real service, and we were obliged 
to take the same precautions against him as if he had been an opoi 
enemy: but I must not drag you into local poHtics, which I have 
not time to explain fiilly." 

It is pleasant to turn from the pictare of war and 
. carnage which this letter suggests, to the contemplatiou of 
the Delhi Eesident, before Bhurtpore, seated quietly in his 
tent a fortnight after the siege, forgetting the troubled 
politics of Eajpootana, and discussing Miss Edgeworth's 
novels. The following, from a letter to tlie same corre- 
spondent, is too characteristic to be omitted, even if I did 
not desire to insert it, for the sake of the contrast it 
presents to the foregoing :* 



* It shows how his mind was then clinging, as it long chmg, to 
I3he thought of the never-to-be-attained dignity of an independent 
member of Parliament. There is also another characteristic passage 
in the same letter, which I cannot bring myself to reject. After 
speaking of some remarks which had been made in consequence ci 
a drcumstance connected with his resistance of the " plunder of the 
Nizam," he fiselingly observes: "I am getting callous to sudi 
ii^ustiee. My experience at Hyderabad has taughit me scmie 
unefiii lessons ; and though it gives me a wwse opinioii of humaa 
natme than I had before, it will make me, individually, less liable 
to annoyance, by making me less anxious regarding the opinion of 
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** Camp Bhwrtp&re, Ftbrmarif % 18fl6. 

" I i^ofj in yovr 'viewf. Enoouxige ambitiMi, and loolc to the 
highest point. I hare noticed before, I think, what JohnsoD sijb on 
this head — something to the following e^ct, but better exi»efwed : — 
' He who aims at the highest p<Mnt may not succeed in reaching it, , 
but he win reach Idghar than &e man who aims lower.' Ambition, 
aeecmpanied by the conrietioB that nothing is great bat w^t Is 
good, must t«id to derate mind and heart, and make an illnstrioiis 
and yirtaoBS character. Yon must, of oourse, be on your guard 
against disappointments, for the world abounds with them; but 
yon will have a sure defence in religious and devout feelings, 
whidi of themselyes prodoee happiness, and without which there 
is none. The state of mind described in your letter is exactly 
what I would wish you to haTe. I agree with you in the (^unioa 
that you want steadiness; but this will come; and I never knew 
one so young as you who had it more in essentials. In short, my 
dear boy, I expect that you will be eTeiythlng excelloit, and 
bdieve that you are so already, in the most important respects. I 
am glad thai you have read ' Pfttronage.' My leooUeetion is not 
so £ne^ as to enable me to accompany you into a review of all the 
charact^s in their nice distinctions^ but I recoflect geneva^y the 
virtues and beauties of those, of the Percy &inUy. I tluidc diat 
Mr. Percy's character would have been auilted^ by tiie pesfivm- 
ance of the duty (^ an independ^it member of PtoUament ; 
but Miss Edgeworth perhaps doubted the existence of such an 
unconmion personage. It is am admirable work, and if I had taue 
I should be diq[)osed to read it again. It is the fiuhioa to abuse 
such works, as if they were unworthy to be read, except in nwte 
idlenessL My opinion of tiliera is, that they are calculated to 
produce a Y%st deal of good; and that they have more effect on the 
mind and heart than any other kind of reading." 

But we must return again to war and politics. " Are 
jou Bot contented — can any one be otherwise?" wrote 
Nicolls to Metcalfe, after the sic^e. He was contented. 
The event had exceeded his expectations ; and hef ielt an 

otters, Qoodwyi to aU does not prodoee a recqiroeai fteiuq^; 
rig^ mottvea do not ensure general respect. To obtain p<^Kiiaiity, 
pvblic intcvests must be saciificed to private. These are the 
tesoas which I have learned at Hyderabad; but God forbid that I 
should ever be swayed bytiiem.*' 
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inexpressible relief.* " The contrast," wrote his old friend 
Butterworth Bajley, then a member of the Supreme 
Council, " between your feelings, at the same place, twenty 
years ago and those at the moment when you reached the 
interior of the citadel on the 18th, must have been 
sufficiently forcible." Forcible they were, indeed. Con- 
gratulations now came in from all quarters ; none more 
genuine than those which came from Calcutta. Doubt and 
uncertainty had reigned there for some time. All sorts of 
extravagant rumours had forced their way into circulation. 
Metcalfe's own letters had not diminished the nervous 
anxiety of the Government. And in proportion to the 
depression in which they had before been sunk, was now 

♦ He did not, however, belieye that any very disastrous conse- 
qaences would have attended our failure. In a council-minute 
written two or three years afterwards, Metcalfe said: *' There is 
no positive foundation for a supposition that a &ilure atBhurtpore 
would have been attended with general or even partial revolt. A 
fiiilure at Bhurtpore would undoubtedly have given a shock to our 
power in every part of India. It would have encouraged disaf- 
fection. It would have shaken the confidence of our army. It 
would have confirmed the belief that we might be success- 
fully resisted; and it seems impossible to say to what it might, or 
what it might not have led. But although there is evidence that 
the result of the siege of that fortress was looked to with intense 
anxiety by all the states and all the people of India, accompanied, 
no doubt, by an universal wish for our failure, I am not aware of 
any ground for the supposition that immediate revolt was prepared 
or contemplated in any quarter. And had a general revolt taken 
place from such a cause, it would have had no connection what- 
ever with our system of political relations or internal administra- 
tion in Central India. It would have been the reaction of India 
against its conquerors. It would have been the bursting forth of 
national antipathy. It would have been the torrent of hatred 
sweeping away the restraint previously imposed by fear. It would 
have been the rising en masse of tribes and nations to throw off a 
detested foreign yoke. It would have been nothing that any 
system of arrangement in Central India could have caused, or 
prevented, or remedied." — [September 8, 1828.] 
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the elation of their spirits* No more glorious tidings than 
these had ever stirred the great heart of societj, or turned 
the anxieties of our statesmen into gratitude and jojr.- 

There were no more heartjr congratulations than those 
which Metcalfe received from the Governor-General, who* 
frankly admitted that the '^honours of the triumph" were 
£urly due to him, as he would have shared the disgrace of 
£dlure.* It is not always that a Governor-General is as 
ready to divide the one as the other with his subordinates. 

Bhurtpore having thus been taken, and the usurper, 
Dooijun Saul, captured and sent a prisoner to Allahabad, 
it devolved upon Metcalfe to place the young Prince upon 
the throne, and to establish a new Grovernment. After 
some delay — the result of circumstances which he both 
deplored and condemned f — the initial arrangements for 
the conduct of the administration were made, and the 
subsequent details of adjustment were lefl in the hands of 
Major Lockett, an old friend of Metcalfe, in whom he had 
deserved confidence. There was further business to be 
settled in the state of Ulwur (or Macherry), which had 
before given the Delhi Resident some trouble ;;( and, at 
one time, it was believed that there would be further work 
for our armies. But the hostile party in this petty princi- 
pality was in no mood to excite the resentment of the 
captors of Bhurtpore ; and what we had long demanded 

* Lord Amherst's excellent letter is given entire in the 
Appendix. 

f Writing to Lieutenant Hislop early in February, Metcalfe 
said: '* It is uncertain whether we go against Ulwur or not; ut a 
few days wiU decide. Our plundering here under the naj^e of 
prize has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned 
honour. Until I can get rid of the prize-agents, I cannot 
re-establish the soyereignty of the young Bigah, whom we came 
profSessedly to protect, and have been plundering to his last lotah 
nnce he fell into our hands." 

X See ante, Vol. I. Chapter XL 
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in vain tbrot^ our diplomatists^ was now resdij^ yielded 
to our arms.* 

Haying settled tb« political affairs entrusted to bim^ 
Metcalfe now turned his attention to the civil admini- 
stration of the Delhi territory, and was £ot some time on a 
judicial eireuit.f The setting in o( the hot winds necMBs^ 
sarily compiled his return to the Lnperial City. The 
summer was a melancholy one. Within a brief space of 
time« two of his dearest friends, the one at Aurungabad, 
the other at Delhi, were carried off by the diseases of the 
country. He had not reccyvered from the shock which had 
been inflicted upon him by the announcement of the dea& 
of Captain Bamett, who, Metcalfe declared some years 
before, had made him forego his intention of never loving 
aiQT one i^in, when his much-cherished MeDd, Richard 
Wells, was stricken down before his eyes. How dieeply he 
felt these b^eavements may be gathered from his private 
letters at this time. To Major J. A» Moore, secretary to 
the Hyderabad Besideney, he wrote, at the beginning of 
July: — 

*' Yon wUl have heaird long l)rfore you receive tiiis of the second 
blow which in a short space it has pleased Ahnighilgr God to ioAiet 
iqK>n us. One brief month included to us here the death of both 

* On the 2did olFebraary, Metcalfe wrote firomCamp, Beenxm^ 
** I have some troublesome little matters on my hands still, con- - 
nected with the winding-up of Bhurtpore and Ulwur afl^dirs; but I 
hope to get over them soon, and then the army left with me wfll 
break up. The Conmiaader-in-Chief has gmie, and General 
Beynell and the European troops->exceptiug the Honourable 
Company's European regiment. The native corps for distant 
stations are also o£ Those of the neighbourhood remain under 
General NicoUs, until my business be finished. After which I 
have the judicial circuit of my Delhi district befbre me." 

f Eor the arrangements made on Metcalfe's re-appointment to 
Delhi for the civil administration of the district see a letter from 
the Chief Secretary in the Appendix. 
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Bamett and WeUs. I oould not put pen to paper (except in one 
instance, hy desire of ids desf^te nidow) to any <me respeetlng 
the last of these sad erents. I ought to have written to you, but 
I oould not find heart to write on the subject Kor can I now. 
We hare been thoroughly wretched. The worid is &st receding 
from me; for what is the world without the friends of our heart ? 
Ton roBMnber the three friends with wh<Mn I anived at Hyderabad 
in 1830 — ^Bamett, Wells, Mackenzie. I lored them all cordially. 
Where are they now ? I cannot bear to write on this subject— but 
I CBK hardly think of any other." 

To his young friend, Lieutenant Hislop, be wrote with 
sdll greater emphasis of sorrow on this mournful subject. 
Violent as is the anguish of mind here expressed, no one 
in the full knowledge of the strength of Charles Metcalfe's 
affections will say that the language is exaggerated : — 

** Sutherland tells me that he has kept you informed of our 
miserable prospect, and final wretchedness, during the illness 
which has terminated in the death of our yirtuons and beloved 
friend WeUs. You can conceive our affliction. I honour Suther- 
land for his fbrtitude and consideration in performing that act of 
friendship towards you. I had not heart to put pen to paper on 
the saliject. What happiness, what delight had we not in prospect 
from our reunion in this house. Think of the desolation and 
foriomness of the poor dear widow I She who was to have been 

Die presiding goddess of our happy parties ! 

Utterly desolating as the loss is to her, I scarcely thmk that her 
grief can exceed the anguish which I fed, when the fhll sense of 
our calamity bursts upon me ; for although her suffering is un- 
doubtedly beyond comparison the greatest of all, yet grief is not 
regulated by reasoning, or the exact weight and measure of loss 
sustained, and I often feel that which cannot, I think, be exceeded. 
I shall never dream of happiness ag^ain. I do not mean to say 
that I shall not recover my usual spirits. I no ddubt shall, 
and liiat even too soon fer my own satis&ction ; for I would 
willingly cherish and cfing to this sorrow, and shall often think 
with pain of being careless and cheerful^ when Wells cannot be 
here to share our mirth. But happiness, the happiness of the 
heart, I never shall be able to dream of again; for if the thought 
diould ever come across my mind, the recollection of the manner 
iil whi<^ ibis last dream was destroyed will chill me to the soul. 
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and make me shudder with horror. The loss of Mends, it is said, 
draws closer the ties with those that remdn. It is natural that 
it should be so, and in the end it doubtless is so; but I do not feel 
that it is the first effect of such an affliction as we have sustained. 
I find my heart, instead of expanding to other friends, absorbed in 
sorrow for the one lost object. Your arrival, the prospect of 
which used to fill me with delight, when you were to share and 
complete our promised happiness, is contemplated now, much aa 
I wish to see you, without any such feeling; for what, alas I can 
give delight now ? And the coming of the Bushbys, who were 
to have brought additional pleasure, will now be irreparably 
connected in memory with that sad event which will perhaps 
immediately lead to it Now is the time in which all worldly 
ambition suiks into nothing. Were I to hear at this moment of 
my nomination to be Gk)vernor-General of India, or Prime Minister 
of England, I am sure that the intelligence would create no 
sensation but disgust. And turning from earthly things what 
certain consolation is there in reflecting on those of heaven? 

How horror-struck you will be. You left Bamett 

well, and he is gone. You anticipated happiness from meetmg 
Wells, and he is gone. Thus, in your short journey, two of our 
best friends, two of the greatest blessings of life, have been taken 
from us And are we to be happy and cheerful again as before ? 
It seems impossible; yet past experience tells us that it may be 
80. I am fast outliving all my friends. All who accompanied 
me to Hyderabad in the end of 1820, all younger than myself 
by from ten to sixteen years, have left this world before me ; and 
in the last twelve months I have lost no less than five friends on 
whose hearts I could rely. Such is our tenure of mortal happi* 

ness! Since writing the above, I find that 

Sutherland is ill. He is looking very ill. He ill, and you on the 
highway at this trying season, I know not what further misery 
may be in store: and I tremble." 

The breaking-up of the rainy season of 1826 saw Met- 
calfe again in progress — ^visiting the Rajpootana states. 
The Governor-General was at this time commencing his 
tour through the Upper Provinces of India; and among 
other occupations which the Delhi Resident now saw 
before him for the ensuing cold weather, was the reception 
of Lord Amherst and his family, and the arrangement of 
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the ceremonials of meeting between his lordship and the 
pageant-King of Delhi, which had caused so much foolish 
disputation on the occasion of Lord Moira^s visit, twelve 
jears before, to the Court of the Mogul. 

All these things and others were dulj performed. 
But his connection with the D^lhi Kesidency was now 
drawing to a close. That Sir Charles Metcalfe was to 
succeed to a seat in the Supreme Council had for some 
time been a fact officially recognised, and, for a longer 
period still, matter of public report. As far back as 
September, 1825, Sir George Robinson, then Deputy- 
Chairman of the Company, had written to Metcalfe, with 
especial reference to the transactions at Hyderabad: '^ I 
hope, sir, as far as the opinions of a very humble indi- 
vidual can be of any value to you, you will allow me 
to express my admiration of the firmness and public 
principle which have marked your conduct throughout 
the progress of a business surrounded with difficulties ; 
and which reflects, as I conceive, such distinguished credit 
on your public character; that, so far as my exertions 
can conduce thereto, I shall endeavour to promote your 
appointment to Council whenever the opportunity occurs 
of nominating you thereto." And early in the follow- 
ing April the promise was fulfilled. Mr. Marjoribanks, 
who then occupied the Chair, was as eager to make the 
appointment as his colleague; and on the 11th, in a Court 
consisting of twenty members, nineteen voted that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe should be appointed to a provisional seat 
in the Council of India. 

The vacant seat, however, "was to be found. The uncer- 
tainty which shrouded the intentions of Mr. Harrington, 
the senior member of Council, somewhat perplexed Met- 
calfe. His correspondents, including Lord Amherst, both 
at the Presidency and in the Vice-regal Camp, were 
anxious to supply him with all the information they could 
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gather; but the zmnoarB of to-daj contradicted the 
repotta of yesterdaj. At last, in the hot weather of 1827, 
it was confidently announced that Mr. Hamngton was 
negotiating for a passage to England.* And in the conrse 
of July, all doubts being removed, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
made his preparations to drop down the river to Calcutta. 
He spent some days at Agia waiting for John Sutherland, 
who was to join him there, and then, continuing his pro- 
gress in the sodety of his friend, reached die Presidency 
at the end of August 

* He had been absent for some time for the benefit of his health, 
Hr. Baylej, the junior member of Comicil, had also been on the 
sick-list So that Lord Combermere was alone in Coxmcil. 
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So Sir diades Metcalfe took his seat ia Hie Supreme 
douBcil of India. The faigfaest prize in tiie regular line 
of, the service, uras now gained. It was his pri:vilege to dit 
at the same Board mth the CrOTernQr-Geiieral — to write 
minutes on eTerjr possible subject of domettie admuiis^ 
trattoa and foreign policT- — to draw a saZar^r of 10,0001. 
a year — to be addressed as aa ''Honourable"—- «ind to 
snbaiie into, a nonentify. 

At this time, aecac£ng to the constitution of the Supreme 
Goremment, the Conncil consisted of the GroveriMr-Gen- 
ejal, the Commander-in-Chief, and two memb^s <»f the 
Giril Senrioe. Lord Amherst was still Gor^mor'-CreneraL 
Lord Combermere was Commander-in-Chief. Metcalfe's 
eivil colleague in &e Administration was his dd and 
esteemed Mend William Butterworth Baylej. 

To be a member of the Suprane Conneil of India 
Is to be almost anything that the incumbent of the office 
pileaaes to make hhnself. It may be to lire in a state 
of sonmolent bewilderment, idly dreaming of a prodigious 
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array of state affiurs flitting obscurelj before him; to be 
haunted bj shadows of public business which he seldom 
even attempts to grasp ; to give a few ill-considered 
opinions in Council, and out of it to write a vast number 
of ill-shaped initials on the back of state papers which are 
sent round for his perusal. Or it may be to perform the 
functions, zealously and indefatigably, of an over-worked 
public servant, scorning delight and living laborious days, 
amidst the mass of business that crowds upon him for 
its discharge ; to begin early and to end late, and yet 
never to feel that his duties have been adequately per- 
formed; to write much and to read more; to combat 
others' opinions, and to enforce his own ; to be continually 
emulating the penal servitude of the Titan, and forcing the 
great rock of public business up the ascent only to see 
it roll back again to his feet. It may be, on the one hand, 
the otmm-<um of the park-girt palace or the river-side 
villa ; or, on the other, the stem, joyless life of the galley- 
slave, all comprised in the one word — ^Work. 

Attended by the secretaries, the Governor-General meets 
the members of Council on certain given days — say twice 
— in every week. All the multiform concerns of Govern- 
ment requiring adjustment in the different departments 
of state — in the political, the military, the financial, the 
judicial, <&c. — ^are then cursorily discussed and decided. 
But the real business is done at home, on the other days of 
the week, when the Government messengers are continu- 
ally presenting themselves at the houses of the members 
of Council, bearing certain official-looking, oblong boxes, 
containing state-papers to be examined and minuted by 
the Councillors. Eough-hewn by the secretaries, important 
despatches, or minutes and memoranda on which despatches 
are to be baseed, are sent round for inspection and approval. 
Then the member of Council either writes his initials 
on the draft and passes it on without farther commenti 
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or lie seatff himself down to his desk, and draws up an 
elaborate minute on the subject. These minutes take 
the place of speeches delivered by members of popular 
assemblies. They contain an expression of the individual 
opinions of the writer, supported by such facts and such 
arguments as he can bring to his aid. Thus is it, as was 
said by a distinguished living statesman, that '^ eloquence 
evaporates in scores of paragraphs." But the paragraphs 
have often more of " eloquence" in them than the halting 
^sentences which make up the oral discourses which would 
appropriate the name. Now, it is just in proportion as 
the contents of these boxes of state-papers are examined 
and commented upon by the member of Council, that his 
life is one of dignified ease or interminable toil. Metcalfe 
soon found that his was the latter. 

He had a habit, on all occasions, of thinking for him- 
self. It was a habit formed very early in life, which 
had grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, and was not now, at the age of forty-three, to be 
eradicated. He had always been a laborious man of busi- 
ness. He shrunk from no amount of personal toil. He 
gave himself heart and soul to the public service ; and he 
believed that it was his duty to work as long as there was 
any work to perform. When he entered the Supreme 
Council he determined to take his stand upon his own 
knowledge and experience and sense of right — ^not to be 
the servile follower of governors-general, or the passive 
tool of secretaries — but an independent member of the 
Crovemment, freely expressing his own opinions, and never 
becoming, even ministerially, participatory in wrong, with- 
out emphatically protesting against it. He wrote, there- 
fore, a great number of minutes. He was often, too, 
in the minority ; but he said that he could not command 
success, and that he was not to do his duty less steadfastly 
because the pursuit of it often involved him in failure. 
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As he had a high sense of hit official dutiesy so also his 
social obligaticms as a member cf the GovemmcsKk were 
not hghtij regarded. He looked upon the exercise of 
hospitality not as a Tirtne in his elsTitted position, bi^ 
as a dnty which it was incumbent on him to dis^axge. 
His E^cions residence at Gatden-Eeach — ^that beaufcifiii 
river-side suburb, widi its white villas and its green lawns 
-^ contmually occupied by «t»»germ wtth only some 
slight claim on his bounty ; by passing travdlers arriviii|r 
from, or departing for, En^and, Cers of letters of inbri^ 
duclion to Sir Charles Metcalfe — ^people for the most part 
with whom he had Httle sympathy, but whom he ever 
entertained as a prince. Then hia dinner-parties were the 
best, and his balls the most numerousiy attended in 
Calcutta; and everybody said that such noble hospitahtj 
was almost without a parallel even in the most lavish of 
times. 

But all this was, in truth, distasteM to him. It was 
supposed that he took pleasure in soeietj — that he was 
happy in a crowd — that he was never more at home than 
in the banquet-room. But he was continually yearning 
after the companionship of a few beloved friends, or, 
failing that solace, aAer solitude and a book. There was 
something unsatisfying in this mode of life. He gave 
himself up wholly to public business and to hospitality, 
but such was the pressure of the one, that he feh his 
inability adequately to sustain it, and sudi were the claims 
Cff the other, that he o^n reproadied himself far havii^ 
insufficiently discharged t&em. He could not do all that 
he desired either in one direction or the other, and was 
incessantly battling, therefore, against time and ^^gaiost 
space. His letters written at this epoch of his career, in 
the unreserved confidence of private frtendsh^ indieate^ 
)Dftore clearly than anything I can write, what were his 
habits of life, and what were his inmost feelings : — 
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**I have «eveTiil letters from you, and Icmg to write, ftilly dis- 
(JoBfliiig tiie subjects of their contents as of old ; bnt I find it 
irapossil^ to indulge in this pleasure. I endeavour to secure time 
fst lettar-writang, but cannot obtain enouglu My days are 
p<MiioBed, as much as xKMsible, so as to enaUe me to do every- 
thing that I iuiTe to do, but in Tain. Thursday and Friday are 
appropriated to Council, and nothing else can be done ui>on those 
days. Mondi^, Tuesday, and Wednesday are wholly devoted to 
tiie reading of papers that come in, and reading and revising 
those that go out ; but all three are not enough. Saturday I take 
fstiniimg minutes and rerising despatches that go out, but find 

it too little. Ton know how little I have written 

to yon, to other correspondents still less ; and yet the number of 
letters I haye to answer is overwhehning. I have been at work 
for some hours now, but I have still twenty-fire letters on my 
tuble requiring answers — six or eight from England. The want 

of time makes me half mad. To add to my dis- 

t!>eM, people will haye the kindness to breakfiist with me. I am 
ta miles away from them, but that is not sufikient. I shut my 
doors at all otiier times, come who may. I should be happy in 
my situation, if I had more time for the performance of my various 
duties, but the want of it plagues me. The <mly resource left is to 
vitthdiaw from society, and to w<H:k at night — ^bui I shall tear my 
^es to pieces if I do."— [i^<?6. 3, 1828.] 

"I have made a great alteration in my mode of despatching 
my business. I reserve no day for any particular branch, but 

get over all as well as I can as it comes in The 

bundle of private letters which used to accumulate for the day 
in the week set apart, was quite overwhelming and insurmoimtable. 
I now go p^-mell at all in the ring, and as &r as the new 
Daethod has yet gone, it promises better than the last." — [^March 
8, 1828.] 

''It requires a strong conviction of its being a duty, to sustain 
me, in keeping mp society. Were I to fi>lk>w my natural or 
acquired taste, I should fast sink into habits of seclusion when 
the company of friends 'is not obtainable. I have nothing to 
complain of in society, and am hi^py enough when in it ; but the 
fluking up of paarties, issuing of invitations, &&, are troublesome 
<^ienilioB8^ whidi harass me, and frequently drive me from my 
pv^ose. My oonscieBioe is ccmtiaually reproadiing me with want 
of hospitality and attrition to individuals entitled to thran. Many 
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a man has come to Calcutta and gone from it without once receir- 
ing an invitation to my house, which an indescribable something^ 
—anything but good-will — has prevented until it was too late. 
My house, although it has more rooms for entertaining than any 
other house in Calcutta, is deficient in that kind of room which is 
requisite in large parties — ^the ones which, with respect to general 
society, would answer best for me, as killing all my birds with 
one stone. I am thinking of building a grand ball-room. It 
would not^ I suppose, cost less, altogether, than 20,000 rupees — 
a large sum to lay out on another man's property. But I am not 
sure that it would not be cheaper than giving parties in the Town* 
hall — ^my other resource — each of which costs above 8,000 rupees, 

and cannot, therefore, be often repeated I e^joy the 

society of our house-party very much, retaining, however, my old 
habits of seclusion from breakfast to dinner, which are seldom 
broken in upon, except by the Bushbys' children, who trot up 
frequently to my loft in the third story, where I have my sitting- 
room and library as well as bedroom — ^it is, in short, the portion 
of the house which I keep to myself— and there they make me 
show them the pictures, &c., being privileged by infimcy to super- 
sede all affairs of every kind." — IMay 18, 1828.] 

" There is so little variety in my life at Calcutta, that one week 
is exactly like another. I continue to feel myself quite alone in 
the Grovernment. ...*.. Nevertheless, matters go on 
placidly and amicably. I am getting more used to the ways of 
the secretaries, or they are falling more into my notions. Which 
it is I can hardly say. Perhaps the former. Either way the effect 
is the same. I pursue my own course, indifferent to everything 
but the performance of my duty. I have not made the slightest 
approach to greater intimacy with any person in Calcutta; except- 
ing a few friends whom I like to see as often as they can come to 
me ; my inclination is very much for solitude. This, however, 
I am not permitted to indulge in ; jfor it somehow happens that 
my house is hardly ever without having guests residing in it, 

under circumstances which render it unavoidable 

I would rather be alone, partly fh)m a preference for solitude, and 
partly because plans of study which, during a short interval in 
which I had the house to myself, I had begun to put in practice, 
and which owing to my occupations during the day, can only be 
executed at night, are interrupted by society. The hours which 
might be fertiUzed» by improvement are wasted in uninteresting 
sittings after dinner, until the body and mind, both wearied, find 
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ielie( the former in rest and the latter in solitude, in the refireshing 
fltilhiess of the midnight chamber. I remember the small society', 
in which hearts communed with each other and happiness nerer 
flagged ; but what is past is past, and the like will neyer come 
sgain.''— [Jtine 16, 1828.] 

"I wish that I could exchange habits with you, and see as little 
of strange £Eices as you do ; for the longer I live the less I like 
strange faces, or any other &ces but those of friends whom I love. 
The parties which haye attracted your notice are given as matters 
of duty proper in my station ; and finding that I had not time to 
issue invitations repeatedly, I have sent them out, once for all, 
for a hall on the third Monday in every month, which is always a 
moonlight night. My conscience is satisfied ; and if people be 
amused, I shall derive pleasure myself firom that cause. I am in 
good health and good spirits, but live almost entirdy devoid of 
those sympathies which constitute the delights of life ; and, in that 
respect, am more in mental solitude than yourself, for you, 
no doubt, find sympathy in some of your books." — IJDecember 20, 
1828.] 

"You know that ever since I went to Hyderabad, I have tried 
to save my eyes by not working at night. I am no Ipnger able 
to adhere to that precaution. Business is too heavy, and forces 
me to encroach on the night. When I am entirely alone, which, 
however, is very rarely — not, perhaps, a night in a month — I set 
to seriously, and work away till midnight. When my guests are 
at home, and I have no party, I take an hour or two before dinner, 
which, of course, is very late.'*--[3farcA 8, 1829.] 

" I am withdrawing myself more and more from public inter- 
course, and am only wanting an opportunity to shake off the 
remaining shackles and become entirely a recluse; since neither 
is the performance of public duty compatible with the waste of 
time in society, nor is knowledge of men*s characters in general 
compatible with that respect for them without which society has 
no pleasure in it. I am becoming every day more and more sour 
and morose and dissatisfied. When you speak of your feelings on 
your expected return to Delhi, compared with what they were on 
your first coming there, you remind me— not that reminding is 
needed, for the recollection is alwaysfresh— of times and scenes 
and Mends, with which and with whom the memory of real 
heartfelt happiness, which can never return again in the same 
form, and never perhaps in any form, is closely combined. My 
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life now is quite different, and withoot & glimpse of the same 
eojoyment whieb we had when so many were nnited toge^ier in 
bonds of affeetkttate attachment and .habits of continual inter* 

oonrse. All my letter^writing now takes ^ace 

at night ; and I am glad when I can get a night to myself for the 
purpose. On these occasions I avoid a formal dinner, take a sand- 
wich and a pint of claret in the twilight, when too dark to read, in 
the open air, and take to my desk as soon as candles are lit." — 
IMarck 28, 1829.] 

But there were other sources of inquietude than these — 
other regrets than those which expended themselves in 
yearnings afler the companionship of beloved friends. 
Metcalfe felt at this time not as a man only, but as a 
statesman also, that he was '* a lonely being in Calcutta.^ 
It grieved him to find how little his colleagues in the 
Gk)vemment could enter into his views, and share his 
opinions on public questions. It were better to record, 
what he himself wrote regarding this diversity of senti- 
ment than to speculate on its causes. The following 
extracts from his private letters written in 1828-29, rei^;e 
mainly to iMa srubject :— 

'' I am at war with my ooUeagues on the opiupi question ; and 
mean to fight to the last. My latest minute remains unanswered^ 
probably from want of time, and the question is still under discus- 
sion. As yet, the majority are declaredly against me; but to 

borrow M ^*s expression, they have not a leg to stand on — not 

one among them aU. Whatever the issue may be here, I feel that 

in argument I cannot be otherwise than triumphant. 

I see nothing to prevent our being in England together some years 
hence, but the injury it might do to you — ^in England, and over 
Europe too during the recesses of Parliament; fi>r I am more 
than ever bent on making Parliament my field of action." — ^f IW. 
10, 1828.3 

** I find myjself a loudly being in Calcutta. I do not mean as to 
general society. I both give and att^d parties occasionally — but 
the habit is becoming less frequent as the cold weather departs^ 
and I am already more myself than I used to be. But when I said 
I was lonely, I meant as to my ladings, and this more especiaUy 
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in nif officMl ntoatioiL 1 tm ptnontJUy <m good 

terms with 1^7 CQUoagnes, although nearly proToked once or 
twice into heat. Bat the long and the short of it is, that I stand 
quite alone among them, and feel that I am not fike^ ever to 
be otherwise ; and that, in fiust, erer j daj tends to widen the 
i^iuatioD. This oonvicticm operates on my condDct I am 
getting noie and more into the habifc of regaidiDg co-operation 
as a thing not to he expected, and of putting forth my senti- 
ments in minutes, to take their chance of making their way 
or not. I write more and read council papers less, for it is 
impossible to do both. Chit of Council the prospect is not more 
brillittit. I am regarded as a rdentless hewer and hadcer of 
caqieDditure, and am seaaible d hlaek and sour looks in conse- 
qoeoca Still, I am veil and happy 1 I feel that I stand alone ; 
bat I also feel that I know the path of duty, and am endearour- 
iog to pursue it. Our expenditure exceeds our income by more 
than a crore of rupees (a million steiling). The GrOTemment 
wkkh allows thia to go on in time of peace desenres any punish* 
meat. The Goyemment of which I am a part shall not allow it. 
The cause givea me irresistible power, and I will force others to 
do their duty. With all this, I have to defend, and struggle for, 
good soldiers, whom others woxdd turn adrift ; and here, perhaps, 
I shall ultimately fiiil, although as yet I haye succeeded in delay- 
ing their flite ftgainat s minority bent on disbanding them. 
This, pwhaps, is siUy boasting. It is, howerer, 

viiatlfoeL 

**I haTe the detailed statement of our expenditure at the three 

Presidencies on my table, from which I am making notes ; and 

I have hatf^a-dozen minutes in my head, jostling each other to 

get out It is some pain to me to write ; for a horse foil with 

me some weeks ago, and I hurt my, wrist. It did not trouble 

me so much at first as it does now, and as yet it is getting 

▼orse. I was thrown some time before that and hurt my back. 

This comes of trying to ride. I still persevere, and ride every 

morning, but I shall probably give it up if I foil again.'' — 

[March 8, 1828w] 

** I look to the new Govemor-General's coming with some 
curiosity, but without any sanguine expectations. If I find that 
he has a hei^ for the public welfore, I will follow him and 
support him with aH my soul; if not, I wiU oontinne to peiform 
my own duty with or without success, as at present, and itaad 
alone, as I now do."— [^/»rr7 6, 1828.] 
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The new Crovemor-General, whose coming was looked 
to with some curiosity, was Lord William Bentinclc. 
Lord Amherst had already laid down the reins of govern- 
ment, and the arrival of his successor was daily expected. 
The Grovemor-Greneral elect was not an untried man ; but 
twenty years had elapsed since he had presided over the 
administration of Madras, and little was known of him 
except tliat he was a man of liberal views and independent 
character. This little, however, made Metcalfe sanguine 
that they would work together harmoniously for the public 
good. But, for a time, he was disappointed. On the 4th 
of July Lord William Bentinck was sworn in as Governor- 
General of India. Metcalfe soon saw good reason to 
admire his character ; but he found, at first, that they did 
not approximate — that there was little sympathy between 
them — ^and this, he said, " rather surprised him." He 
suspected that Lord William had arrived in India with 
some foregone conclusions not favourable to his colleague 
— ^that the unforgotten Hyderabad discussions had been 
converted to malicious uses by his enemies — ^and that the 
new Governor-General had been designedly prejudiced 
against him. His letters clearly tell what he felt regarding 
a man, whom he then admired and whom afterwards lie 
loved. The coldness was but brief between them : — 
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' I like the little that I have seen," wrote Metcalfe, " of our new 
Governor-General very much — ^he is a straightforward, honest, 
upright, benevolent, sensible man, who will, I trust, have the 
interests of the State at heart; at least, he seems disposed to 
inquire and thiuk for himself, and to avoid falling under any one's 
influence."— [J«fy 22, 1828.] 

'< He is a very benevolent, unaffected, open, candid, kind man, 
whom every one, I conceive, must like. What he will eventually 
prove as a Governor-Geneial, I will not undertake to prophesy. 
At present he seems to seek information, to have the public good 
at heart) and to be convinced of the necessity of reducing ezpendi- 
ture within income, which is all right. Lady William is a most 
engaging woman." — ISeptember 1, 1828.] 
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I oontiniie to like the Qorernor-General, as being an upright* 
honourable man, with the bett intentions, and mnch good sense. 
.... I expect good from his administration^ He and I do 
not approximate, which is rather snrpzising to me, for many of our 
sentiments are in common with both of us, and there would be no 
objection on my part to greater intimacy, although the advances 
could not with propriety be on my side. I am not sure whether 
we are kept asunder by any dislike he may have conceived of me» 
or by his own natural reserve. I suspect that he is on the wrong 
side on the Hyderabad question; and that this may prove a subject 

of contention between us I can collect from other 

quarters that Sir William Bumbold's party (for, strange to say, 
if anything be strange, this man's party exists, both in the Court 
of IHrectors and the Board of Control, and is predominant in the 
latter) was active in their attempt to work on his lordship. My 
suspicion as to his disposition on the subject is jcaused by his 
total silence towards me regarding it, which, all circumstances 
considered, is certainly remarkable, and can only be explained, in 
my opinion, by supposing either that he entertains sentiments 
opposite to what are known to be mine, or that he affects to con- 
sider me a party in the matter between whom and Sir William 
Rumbold he is to judge equitably, which alone is a pr^udging of 
the case, and the fear of appearing to be biassed by me will 
probably affect his conduct. The test is close at hand; for Sir 
William Rumbold's application for permission to return to 
Hyderabad, which, however, he treats as a matter of course, comes 
bdbre Council to-morrow. It will, I think, be granted. I shall 
object to it, and am prepared to fight, if it be necessary. Lord 
William has never read the Hyderabad papers, deterred by the 
size of the volume. I shall be sorry to come to dissension with 
him; but I cannot sacrifice the right cause. We shall see to- 
morrow what his bent is. My resolution in this and in all other 
matters that may go against the grain with me is to do my duty, 
and keep myself as happy and as unruffled as my constitution will 
allow me to be."— [I>6ceiii6cr 2, 1828.] 
'*I am puzzled to understand why I am so completely alone in 

my thoughts. Take the Governor-General I cannot 

help thinking that if he understood me, we should naturally 
approximate. As it is, he appears to me to prefer any one's 
opinion to mine. This forces me, as I cannot consent to be 
driven from the discharge of my duty by slight to record dis- 
sentient opinions, in minutes, more firequently than would be 
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neoessaiy if we oould oo-opente irith more vymptMky, I fear 
that there is a iraat ot BwiTitf , or a ireat of bhmdnesi, or some 
other defBct about me» that is not palatable. .... I should 
add, that there is nothing personally effeBsive in Lord Williaoi's 
demeanoor. There is nothing whaterer to object to in that respect 
Bnt the dilftrenoe between idiat is and what might be, in pnblic 
co-operatkm and motnal confldmcef is undeniable.''— [I>€ceHi6er 
ao, 1828.1 

It is well known that one of the first acts of Lord 
William Bentinok's Govenunent was to issue an order, 
familiarly described as the ** fialf-batta Order,** for liie 
reduction, within certain local limits, of the allowances 
previously enjoyed by the officers of the army. It was 
part of a scheme of economy which the Court of Directors 
conoeiyed to be necessary, and which the new Gk)veniar- 
General pledged himself to cany into effect. Whatever 
may have been the justice or the injustice of the regulation, 
the members of Council had no power to resist it. It was 
pre-ordained by the home authorities ; and the local func- 
tionaries were only ministerially concerned in the perpe- 
tration of this unpopular act. But it was noised abroad 
that Metcalfe had supported the measure. He had always 
been a favourite with the military classes ; he had always 
largely associated with them in private, and in public 
upheld their claims. All his li& he had been contending 
for the necessity of maintaining, by all possible means, 
the efficiency of our military establishments. He had 
been called, indeed, the " Friend of the Army ;" but now, 
he was assailed as a traitor, as one who had struck the 
deadliest blow at the body which he had once cherished. 
From different parts of the coimtry came letter^, written 
by his private friends, telling him how rife was the report 
everywhere, and seeking his permission authoritatively to 
contradict it. How little he deserved the obloquy which 
was cast upon him, may be gathered from one of his 
private letters, written in the spring of 1829 :— 
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''An jmaccomtiMe T^ort has been ctrenkted and believe^ 
tfaat Barley oppoMd, agad that I adTocsted, tb» ezeontioD of the 
Court of mrecton' Hall^hatta Order ; and that» but for bm, it 
would not haye been €amed into effect. The report, in erery 
part, is totally devoid jof fbondation. Neither did Bayl^ oi^oee» 
nor did I advocate — neither did I cause nor conld I hare {Mrevented 
—the measnre. The order waa one whkh coold not have been 
diflobejed, nnlesa ire ooidd tell the Cknst that we are mipremeaiid 
they subordinate. My aeatimoits on the subject are recorded, 
with a view, if possible, to get the order rescinded ; but I think it 
very probable that th^ will not be rdished by the higher powers. 
In the mean while, the report above noticed has utterly ruined 
the ei-devani ^Yaaid. of the Army' in the estimatioB of that 
exasperated body, and has helped to show him practically how 
worthless that is which the breath of rumour can destroy; and yet 
it is this which men are most ambitious of in this world of silll-- 
nes8."—[3farcA 8, 1829.] 

It had been the intention of Lord William Bentinck to 
have removed, for a time, in the coarse of the year 1829, 
the seat of G-oyemment from Calcutta to the Upper 
Provinces ; but the proposed measure foimd little favour 
at home, and the project had been abandoned. Still, as 
the year advanced, the Governor-General encouraged the 
idea of carrying out, in a modified form, his original 
intentions ; and it was designed that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
should accompany him on his tour to Upper India. On 
this subject he wrote to the same correspondent :* 

" The plan of taking the Government bodily to the North- 
western Provinces is abandoned. But I am still to accompany 
the Govemor-GeneraL The Commander-in-Chief and my col- 
league, Bayley, wiU Ibrm 'Yice-President in Council' in Calcutta. 

* Lieut. William EKslop. I can ftid no later letter addressed to 
this cheriflhed oorreqwndent. Not long afterwards he was carried 
off by one of the diseases of the country. He was the son of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, who had done such good service in the war of 
1B17-1 8, and a young oflleer of very high promise. He wa9 rapidly 
rifling in the dipknnatic line when death deprived tiie country of 
hisierTieeik 
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I like the arrangement, because I consider the proper place for a 
councillor to be with the Qoyemor-General ; and I shall see some 
firiends; and look upon change of air and scene as good for my 
health. In other respects, it does not promise much delight. I 
am not more intimate with Lord William than I was on the day of 
his arriyal. I have not a friend in the whole party. Some I 
rather like, and some I rather dislike; but with any I see no 
chance of drawing much together, and expect to be in a great 
measure alone during the trip." — [July 5, 1829.] 

But this arrangement, like the larger one, was subse- 
quently abandoned. Lord William Bentinck commenced 
his tour in the Upper Provinces, attended only by some 
members of the Secretariat and his personal staff. Mr. 
Bayley became Deputy-Governor and Vice-President in 
Council ; and Sir Charles Metcalfe remained with him in 
Calcutta to carry on the current business of internal 
administration. 

The approximation which Metcalfe had so much desired 
had before this auspiciously commenced. Lord William 
Bentinck and Sir Charles Metcalfe were men who, in spite 
of some diversities of personal character, had too much in 
common not to admire and to honour, when they under- 
stood, one another ; and the strongest and most lasting 
friendships are often those which are preceded by some 
introductory reserve. The new Governor-General had 
little external warmth ; and Metcalfe was at first pained 
and disappointed by his coldness of manner. If Lord 
William Bentinck had arrived in Lidia with any foregone 
conclusions hostile to his colleague, they were soon dis- 
carded as unworthy prejudices utterly at variance with his 
growing experience of the fine qualities of the man. 
There was the same simplicity of character, the same 
honesty of purpose, the same strength of resolution — ^in a 
word, the same manliness of character in them both ; and 
Metcalfe soon ceased to complain that they did not draw 
towards each other. Before the Governor-General com- 
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menced his first tour to the Upper Provinces, a friendship 
had grown up between the two statesmen which nothing 
but death could terminate or diminish. The correspondence 
between them, from this time, was close and familiar. It 
seems, as far as I have been able to trace it, to have had a 
most auspicious commencement. Before his departure 
from Calcutta, the Governor-General had received from 
Lord Ellenborough, who then presided at the India Board, 
a letter written in the best early manner of that statesman 
— a letter containing, as Lord William Bentinck truly 
said, the most " benevolent and excellent sentiments." In 
it he " expressed an anxious desire to promote by every 
means in his power the welfare and happiness of the great 
Indian population ; " and he called upon the Governor- 
Greneral for " an unreserved commimication of any senti- 
ments or suggestions he might have to ofier in furtherance 
of Lord Ellenborough^s truly sound and statesmanlike 
views."* " Anxious I must be," continued Lord William 
Bentinck, " to answer to this call, but sensible at the same 
time of my own incompetency to the task, I can only 

m 

* These are Lord William Bentinck's words. I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of quoting the passages in Lord EUenborough's 
letter to which he especially refers : — " We must bring the total 
expenditure, here and in India, within the income, and so much 
within the income as to be enabled to reduce taxation. India 
cannot rise under the pressure of present taxation, and to make 
the people of that country consumers of the manu&ctures of 
England, we must first make them rich. That object is remote, 
indeed, but we must endeavour to attain it." And again :—*' We 
liare a great moral duty to perform to the people of India. We 
must, if possible, give them a good and permanent government. 
In doing this, we confer a greater benefit upon the people of this 
country than in sacrificing the interests of India to the apparent 
present interests of England. The real interests of both countries 
are the same. The convulsion which would dissolve their con- 
nection would entail much loss upon us, and bring desolation 
upon India." 

VOL, IL D 
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obtain the informatioa Lord Ellenborough. wants by & 
recourse to greater experience and knowledge. In this 
difficulty^ I confidently apply to you for that asaatanca 
wbich no man in India, is better able to afford."* If any- 
tiling could have brought the two statesmen togetJier, it 
would haye been such an appeal as this. They soon foond 
that they had a common interest in the happiness of the 
people, and that they could labour earnestly and diligently 
together in the same great cause. 

It has been said that on the departure of the GoTemor- 
General for Upper In^ia, the charge of the local Govern- 
ment devolved on Mr. Butterworth BayLey. But on the 
11th. of November, that long*tried and excellent public. 
servant, having completed his appointed time in Couacily 
ceased to be a member of the Government^ and prepared 
to return to England. Sir Charles Metcalfe then became 
Deputy-Governor and President of the Council ; and Mb:, 
Blunt, who had been provi^nally appointed, beesuaoe 
Metcalfe's colleague in the Government. Captain. John 
Sutherland, who had served under Metcalfe in Hyderabad, 
and subsequently accompanied him to Bhurtpore, was 
appointed Private Secretary to the Deputy-Governor ; and 
Lieutenant J. M. Higginson,'{' whom he had first met in 
1826 in the trenches before Bhurtpore, and who subse- 
quently, in Lord W. Bentinck's family, had perpetuated the 
favourable impression then made on Metcalfe's mind^ 
became also a member of his personal stafiT. 

At this time Mr. Lushington, a Madras civilian, occupied 
the chair at that Presidency ; and Sir John Malcolm, a 
Madras officer, was Governor of Bombay. The Anglo- 
Indian public, who had also seen Thomas Munro. and 

* Lord W. Bentinck to Sir Charles Metcalfe, September I6» 
1829. — ^It is greatly to be regretted that I have not in my possession 
Metcalfe's answer to this letter. 

t Now (1858) Sir J. M. Higginson, Governor of the Mauritius^ 
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Koaatstmart Elphinstone in those situations, had begun to 
look upcm them «s the natural rewards of distinguished 
ment displayed in the service of the Company. And it 
was romoured in the course of 1830, ihat Metcalfe would 
be appointed to succeed Sir John Malcolm at Bombay. 
Rumours of all kinds are always sufficiently rife in 
Calcutta; and there does not appear to have been any 
better foundation for this than the undeniable &ct, that 
the appointment would have been a good one. If the idea 
were «ver encouraged in the high places of Government, 
It does not seem to have taken any tangible shape or 
substance ; and it was soon known in Calcutta that Lord 
Clare had been appointed Governor of Bombay. 

But another opportimity of rewardir^ Metcalfe's services, 
and at the same time of conferring substantial benefits on 
the country, was soon about to present itself. In the 
course of 1831, it was known that the Government of 
Madras would soon be vacated by Mr. Lushington. A 
successor was, therefore, to be appointed ; and it was not 
doubted that a most worthy and a most efficient one could 
be found in Sir Charles Metcalfe. He had many friends 
and many admirers in the Court of Directors. Mr. Raven- 
sbaw, the Deputy-Chairman, wrote out to Lord William 
Bentinck, that he had suggested the appointment to the 
President of the India Board, and had good hope that it 
would be carried into effect.* But when the time came 
for the appointment to be officially made, the Government 

* Ob the 241^ of November, 1831, lifr. BaTenshaw, then D^iaty* 
dudman of the Court of I^iectors, wrote privately to L<nd 
WlHiam Bentinck : ^I quite agree with you about Metcalfe. I 
bdiere I told you that I had m^ed the Charrman to give him the 
option of remaimng in Coimdl, and I am now in great hopes that 
this will be done. I have also suggested him in the same quarter, 
as well as to Mr. Grant, as <he most fit man in India to take the 
chair at Madras ; and I doubt much if so fit a man can be found 
here." 

D 2 
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vras conferred upon Sir Frederick Adam, an old soldier of 
high repute, who had rendered services to his country 
worthy of reward, but whose antecedents had not especially 
qualified him for the administration of Indian affairs. 

The outer history of this transaction is, that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe " could not be spared from Bengal."* The inner 
history is, that very powerful interest was set at work to 
secure the nomination of Sir Frederick Adam. It is under- 
stood that the guardian of his Majesty^s conscience felt no 
prickings of his own, when he exerted himself to push the 
son of an old Scotch friend into the place which the ablest 
Indian statesman of the day stood ready prepared to occupy. 
Afler the appointment had taken place, it transpired at 
the India House that the President of the India Board — 
Mr. Charles Grant — was not unwilling to support the 
nomination of Sir Charles Metcalfe. And there were 
members of the Court who, had they been aware of this 
disposition, would have done battle in behalf of their own 

♦ On the 26th of March, 1832, Mr. Tucker wrote to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe : — " Sir F. Adam goes to Madras. I had, at one time, 
hopes that you might have been proposed for this Government ; 
but there were several candidates, and an interest which has long 
been powerful here and elsewhere in the end prevailed." And on 
the 30th, announcing that the appointment had actually taken 
place, he added : '* I did not think it pnident to bring forward 
your name (although it had been under consideration), because 
the interest of Sir Frederick Adam was so powerful as to ensure 
success, and because even some of those who were connected with 
that interest were of opinion that you could not be spared from 
Bengal, while others are adverse to the appointment of Company's 
servants to the situation of governors." The plea that Metcalfe 
could not be spared from Bengal was put forward more specifi- 
cally by Mr. Eavenshaw, who wrote on the 4th of April : " It 
may be satisfactory to Sir Charles Metcalfe to know that it was 
the high value set upon his services in Bengal which alone pre- 
vented his nomination to the Government of Madras. This yon 
will say is hard upon him, but it was thought here that private 
feelings ought to yield to the public good." 
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servant. But somehow or other, a higher influence than 
that of the India Board carried everything before it. The 
idea that Metcalfe could not be spared from Bengal seems 
to have taken root just where it was intended. And 
honest men really believed that they were promoting the 
best interests of the country committed to their care when 
they were unconsciously yielding to the influence of a 
brotherhood of Scotch lawyers. 

But although the Government of Madras was not con- 
ferred on Sir Charles Metcalfe, the East India Company 
were enabled at this time to mark their high sense of his 
character and conduct by an act of grace with which the 
King's ministers had no constitutional authority to inter- 
fere. In August, 1832, his five years' tenure of oflice 
as a member of Council would expire; but it was com- 
petent for the Court of Directors to renew his lease of 
a seat at the Government Board. To have suffered this 
period to expire without extending it, or appointing Met- 
calfe to some higher oflice, would have been to have lost 
his services altogether. And this India could not well 
afford. Moreover, there were some great changes looming 
in the distance, which rendered it especially desirable that 
so ripe a statesman as the senior member of Council 
should not depart from India. On the 16th of September, 
1831, Lord William Bentinck had written to Mr. Charles 
Grant, who by this time had succeeded Lord Ellenborough 
at the India Board, saying, " Sir Charles Metcalfe will be 
a great loss to me. His service in Council expires in 
August. He quite ranks with Sir Thomas Munro, Sir 
John Malcolm, and Mr. Elphinstone. If it be intended — 
and the necessity cannot admit of a doubt — to form a 
second local Government in Bengal,* he undoubtedly 
ought to be at the head. I strongly recommend him. 

♦ That is, to divide the old Bengal Presidency. 
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WkdUt he has always maintaiiied the most perfect inde- 
pendenoe of oharacter and eonduct, he has been to me 
a vamt zealous supporter and fiiendlj colleague.** Whether 
the East India Company had at this time fixed their 
regards upon Sir Charles Metcalfe as the future head of 
the new Government, I do not know. With reference 
to such an arrangement, it was doubtless expedient that 
he should remain at his post But whether there were 
any prospective object or not in the measure, on the 14:th 
of December, ISdl, it was resolved at a Court of Directors, 
'^ that Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, who succeeded as a 
member of the Bengal Council on the 24th of August, 1827, 
and whose period of service under the Court's resolution of 
the 1st of April, 1801, will expire on the 24th of August, 
1S32, be continued in Council for the further term of two 
years from the expiration of such period." The vote was 
carried with acclamation. It seemed but a poor recom- 
pense for the loss of the Madras Government; but either 
one or the other, as £u: as he was swayed by mere p»r-> 
sonal oonsiderations, would have been regarded by him 
with imconcem. His thoughts had for some time been 
turning homewards. He had been dreaming again and 
again of the seat in Parliament. He still believed that on 
that arena he would gain higher distinction than any 
he had gained in India. And it would not have troubled 
him if his old masters had not sought a renewal of bis 
service. Still the extension of his time in Council tvas an 
honour; and such was his sense of the claims of the public 
service, that if his continuAnce in India had been far more 
irksome than it really was, he would have cheer&lly con- 
sented, under any circumstances of personal sacrifice, to 
remain at his post. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was, for nearly seven years, a 
member of the Supreme Council of India; and throughout 
this period he continually resided in Calcutta, or the near 
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neighBooriiood. Doriog the first years of his residence at 
the Presidency he oecnpied a house on the banks of &e 
riTer, at Garden Beach. He subsequently removed to 
Mipore, a more inland suburb, taking up his abode at 
Gkwrernment House during the absence of the Grovemor- 
General, and spending occasional brief intervals of rustica- 
tion at Barrackpore.* Throughout all this period he 
eoHvened Calcutta with magnificent hospitality. He was 
in the enjoyment of almost uninterrupted health ; and he 
appears to have been cheerful and contented. The want 
vhieh he mostly lamented was the want of leisure. He 
had little to devote to his books^ Except firom time to 
time, on the way to and fi'om Barrackpore, when a volume 
I of some favourite author — often a classical one — ^was his 
companion, the gratification of his love of general reading 
was almost wholly denied to him. He lived continually in 
harness — official and social. He rarely, imtil ihe business 
of the day was done, went beyond the limits of his own 
preniises. His house at Allipore was surrofunded by 
spacions park-like grounds, and at early morning he might 
sometime? be seen riding in top-boots, an article of equip- 
ment in which he always rejoiced, on a plump Tdiite horse, 
ivath a groom upon either side of him. His labours com- 
menced every morning at seven o'clock. From nine to 
twelve he devoted to breakfast and the reception of visitors, 
i'or the most part they were visits of buaness. From 
twelve to seven, he was continually at work, and frequently 
when at home, with no social claims upon him, returned 
to business afber dinner. But in spite of these exhausting 
laboxQ*s in a most e^austing climate,, he never seemed to 
he exhausted.. When he appeared at the dinner-taMe in 
the evening he was cheerful, animated, and entertaining ; 

* A large military cantonment sixteen miles from Calcatta, 
▼here tHe Governor-General has a comitrjr residence on the banks 
rftheHooghly* 
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always courteous, affable, and good-natured ; very tolerant 
of the dulness of other men; with himself^ a strong dis- 
position to be mirthful within the Hmits of becoming mirth. 
The brisk sallies of indifferent wit with which he enlivened 
society are still remembered by many who remember little 
else regarding him. But there are some who cherish a 
pleasant recollection of his Saturday dinner-parties, at 
which the conversation, for the most part of a liberal 
character, was of a higher tone than ordinarily distinguishes 
the burrarkhanas of Calcutta; and Metcalfe^s own share in 
it, untinged by the least love of display, was remarkable 
for the strong good sense, and sometimes for the almost 
prophetic sagacity, that informed it. 

But the real history of his life at this time is to be 
found among his papers, the original drafts of which are 
now before me. They indicate, in a very striking manner, 
both the laboriousness and the conscientiousness of the 
man. There was scarcely a subject connected with the 
whole question of our position in India to the elucidation 
of which he did not address himself in an elaborate 
minute. He was not a wordy writer. He went straight 
to the point — in a few pregnant sentences stated his 
opinions — and then proceeded to support them with a 
goodly array of facts and arguments. There was a 
straightforwardness of manner in all his writings which, 
if it did not always carry conviction with it, at all events 
impressed the reader with a strong sense of the earnestness 
and sincerity of his utterances. There were no shams and 
pretences about them. He was not capable of any kind of 
trickery or chicanery. He erred, as do all men ; but when 
he erred, there was always a soul of goodness in the evil 
of his error. 

During the first years of Sir Charles Metcalfe's occu- 
pancy of the seat at the Council Board, the attention ot 
himself and his colleagues was mainly given to matters ot 
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economical reform. The expenditure of the Company was 
exceeding their revenue ; and this Metcalfe at once pro- 
nounced an evil, to the remedy of which it was primarily 
necessary to devote all the energies of Government. There 
was a time when the ardour and impetuosity of the young 

statesman had chafed under all sorts of financial restraints. 
* 

When a young political assistant in Lord Lake's camp, he 
had combated the sober opinions of Sherer, the accountant; 
and at a later period, in the camp of Lord Hastings, had 
written elaborate minutes for the Governor-General, in- 
tended to reason down' the economical arguments of 
Edmonstone and Dowdeswell, and their supporters at 
home. But he had now become one of the holders of the 
public purse ; age and experience had brought with them 
the wonted growth of financial prudence ; and he stood forth 
an economist among economists. A considerable propor- 
tion of his earlier minutes were devoted to questions of 
financial reform. But true to the faith of his younger 
days, he always consistently opposed any diminution of 
onr means of military defence. Some of his papers on the 
necessity of maintaining in India efficient war-establish- 
ments at all times, whatever might be the aspect of the 
political horizon, are masterpieces of argumentative states- 
manship. But they were based upon what was long believed 
to be an exaggerated idea of the insecurity of our position 
in India. He was wont femiliarly to say, that we were 
sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, and that the explosion 
might take place any day when we were least expecting it. 
His writings, public and private, whenever they touched 
upon the general question of our rule in the East, were all 
more or less pervaded by this one leading idea. He was, 
to use his own words, ever " anxiously alive to the insta- 
bility of our Indian empire." 

Convinced as he was that the continued tenure of our 
Indian possessions was entirely dependent upon the 
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efficiency oi our war-ettabluhments, be eontended ingaisst 
every propo.ed dimmution of our i«eai« of defence. Bat 
in proportion to tlie cleameae with which he recognised 
the necessity of an undiminished expenditure in that one 
direction, was the zeal with which he pushed his proposals 
for retienchment in every other quarter. He used to say 
half jestingly, half sorrowfully^ that he was afraid hk 
colleagues would regard him as a Goth. He was sceptical, 
indeed, of the advantages to be derived by the people of 
India from some of those giand material improvements on 
which in these days the greatest possible stress is wisely 
and properly laid, as agents of enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion. It must not be forgotten, however, that a quarter 
of a century of the most wonderful progress that the world 
has ever seen, has elapsed since Charles Metcalfe, who 
was in many respects before the age in which he lived, 
wrote and recorded minutes questioning the benefits to 
be conferred on India by steam-ships, telegraphs, and 
roads. 

In these departments and in many others— <as mints, 
surveys, and grants to the Agricultural Society, he initiated 
proposals for a reduction of expenditure. He was eager 
to pare the exuberance of all costly overgrown establish- 
ments, and to abolish all offices of questionable advantage 
to the state. In India there are no sinecures, or Metcal& 
would have laid the axe to the root of them with an 
unsparing hand ; but there is here and there an occasional 
distribution of offices to which the process of consolida- 
tion may be beneficially applied; and this Metcalfe was 
not slow to recommend. His own privileged service was 
not the one to which he would have applied the knife with 
the tenderest hand. 

The years of Metcalfe's connection with the Supreme 
Gk)vemment of India were emphatically years of financial 
reform. They were also distinguished by considerable 
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domeslie impTovement, and the progressive diffusioii of 
liberal principles among the governing classes. It was a 
period of unwonted tranquillity. Affairs of internal adini- 
nistratioa were not made to give place in the minds of our 
statesmen to the urgencies of warlike preparation The 
wheels of Govemmcait moved quietly round ; but the 
progress of the great machine was certain. "What were 
Metcalfe's opinions regarding many of the vexed questions 
of Indian administration which came before the Govern- 
ment at this time — questions some of which have been 
since set at rest — may be gathered from the following 
extracts from his minutes :-r-* 

" AB8BI?CE of THB GOVE1tMO»>GBBSBAL FBOM HIS CorKCH.. — 

I am tfaoToughly convinced, that whenever the public service 
requires' the protracted absence of the 6ovemor^€kneral from tiie 
Fvesidenejry excepting in the cases d hit proceeding to another Pre- 
adeney, or cemraanding an army in the fietd, he ought to be aoeom- 
panied by the Coimcii. In other worda^ that the Government 
ought in any case to remain united, and aa complete as poinble» 
and not be divided into s^jarate authorities aetii^ with ill-dcfiaed 
relative powers If it is salutary that the Governor- 
General should have a Comidl to aid Imn in the ordmary trans- 
adiona ai Government at the Presidency, it must be salntaoy also 
that he shoidd have ^e same assistance when cidled to a distant 
part by important exigencies of the pabUc service. It ia to be 
remembered that the Grovernor-Creneral carries in his own person 
the Sapreme Government; and the practice baa alwaye been, 
daring the absence of the Crovemor-GreBeral from the Presidency, 
that matters of peace and war and poUtiGal negotiatioii — 
matters on which our existence as a power in India maty at any 
time depend — are nnd^ his peculiar and excluuve oantroL How 
can it be that the same law which has declared tiie d^beration 
of a Cooncil to be necessary fbr the administration of his 
Government in the most ordinary affidrs, i^ioald mean mmeeea- 

* The passages cited are intended merely to show the bare 
opinions of Sir Charles Metcalfe on the subjects to which they 
relate. They convey little idea of his literary style, or of the 
k>gieal arrangement of his arguments. 
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sarily to deprive him of that assistance, or to remore tliat check, 
when the most important measures are to be undertaken?"' — 
IMarch 5, 1830.] 

"Village Settlements and RroTWAH Settlements. — 
. ... I admire the structure of the Tillage communities, and 
am apprehensive that direct engagements for revenue with each 
separate landholder or cultivator in a village, might tend to destroy 
its constitution. 

" The village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything that they want within themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down. Bevo- 
lution succeeds to revolution. Hindoo, Patau, Mog^ul, Mahratta, 
Sikh, English, are all masters in turn, but the village communities 
remain the same. In times of trouble they arm and fortify them- 
selves. An hostile army passes through the country. The village 
communities collect their cattle within their walls, and let the 
enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devastation be directed 
against themselves, and the force employed be irresistible, they 
flee to friendly villages at a distance, but when the storm has 
passed over they return and resume their occupations. If a 
country remain for a series of years the scene of continued pillage 
and massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered 
villagers nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable 
possession revives. A generation may pass away, but the suc- 
ceeding generation will return. The sons will take the places of 
their fkthers — the same site for the village, the same positions for 
the houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the descendants 
of those who were driven out when the village was depopulated; 
and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance and 
convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. 

*'This tmion of- the village communities, each one forming a 
separate little state in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more 
than any other cause to the preservation of the people of India, 
through aU the revolutions and changes which they have suffered, 
and is in a high degree conducive to their happiness and to the 
ei\joyment of a great portion of freedom and independence. I 
wish, therefore, that the village constitutions may never be dis- 
turbed, and I dread everything that has a tendency to break them 
up. I am fearful that a revenue settlement, separately with each 
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individual cultivator, as is the practice in the Byotwar Settlement, 
instead of one with the viUage community, through their repre- 
sentatives the head men, might have such a tendency. For this 
leason, and for this only, I do not desire to see the Byotwar Set- 
tlement generally introduced into the Western Provinces." — 
[November 7, 1830.] 

** MA.CH1NEBT OP BeTENUE AND JCDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. — 

On the question of the union or separation of the judicial and 
revenne branches of the public service, I entertain notions 
entirely in favour of union. Were I myself to venture on a pro- 
posal to new-modify our civil administration. I should recommend, 
as the arrangement in my mind best suited to the character of 
our native subjects, and best calculated to promote their happiness, 
the division of the country into small districts, in each of which an 
European officer should be superintendent, uniting all authorities 
in his own person, and having under him native officers for the 
administration of the district in all branches. Several of these 
districts to be formed into a division, under the control of a 
superior officer or commissioner, exercising united authority in 
all branches; and the commissioners to be subordinate to one 
general superintending authority at the Presidency." 

"Rights of East - Indians (mixed baces) and Native 
Chbistians. — I regret the distinctions which exist in laws, rights, 
privileges, and immunities among the several classes of subjects 
inhabiting the territory imder British rule in India, and I think it 
desirable that all the exclusions and disabilities under which 
any class may labour, whether European, East Indian, or native, 
should be removed and abolished as soon as possible. .... 
The East Indians, although native by birth, and partially by 
descent, are as much or more European by descent; and by 
education, habits, manners, and religion, are European and 
Christian. If, therefore, it be impossible to consider all subjects 
on an equality, and consequently necessary to assign the East 
Indians to one class, as distinct from another, instead of being 
declared natives, they would be more properly, in my opinion, 

chissed with Europeans, or form a class by themselves 

Our legislation in India has been chiefly for Hindoos and Mahom- 
edans, who form the mass of the people, and for whom it has 
been liberal and careM. But it could never have been intended 
to exclude native Christians, in matters of justice and law, from 
privileges granted generally to people of other religions; and it 
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OB\y remains, I presume* for the Govemment to lectiQF vhfttervr 
omisflioni haye iBadvertentij oeenrred/' — [•/n/jr 27, 1891.] 

** AsoLiTioir OF SvTTBB. — I oordiaUy otanciur ia the proposed: 
prohilatioii of the imoioIaitioQ of Hindoo widows on tiie fiuMsral 
pyres of their hnshands. I do so not without aeppnhiea/aom ihtt 
the measure may possibly be used by the disafliacted, influential* 
and designings of our sulsjects to inflame the passions of the mnlti- 
tttde and produce a rdigious excitement, the consequenees of 
which, if once set in action, cannot be foreseeo. But thne ia 
reasonable ground to hope that it will be submitted to withouit 
resistance; and if it be carried into effect tranquilly, and be nofe 
made an engine to produce insurrection in the early period of ita 
operation, I have no fear whaterer of its causing any danger 
remotely. It is not of a character to create remotely any bad 
feeling. Its humane and be&evoleut motive must be adcnow- 
ledged by all who are not blinded by religious prejudice; Thft 
longer it continues in operatkni unopposed, the more certainly 
the Hindoos will become reconciled to it. The longer they see 
that it is not accompanied by any attadk <m the v^iesated ritea 
of their religion, the less they will be alarmed by the apprehensioii 
of such an attax^ It mayj pcarfaaps, be made use of in timea of dis^ 
turbance, like our killing cows, or any other practies offetaxve to 
the Hindoos, aa a raUying>cry to make common cause among 
th^n; but even for that purpose, after its nov^ty had ceased, 
it would be less influential than other things already esiating, 
and would not of itself cause any general commotion that would 
not be as likdy to happen, 1^ people! bemg predisposed tba^ ^v^» 
whether this measure were adopted or not. I expect that th« 
tune will come when it will be univevsally acknowledged by the 
people of India as the best act perfcHrmed by the British Govern- 
ment. My only &ars, or doubtsy are as to its early effieets, and 
&ose are not so strong as to dissuade me frcnn joining heartily in 
the suppression of the horrible custom by which so many Uv^ are 
cruelly sacrificed." — INwi^mber 14, 1&29-] 

"Thb 'HALT-BAxrA Obdrjbl'— The result of my observations^ 
for twenty-eight years, during which, fbr the mostpaort, the course 
of public service that I have followed has led to my assDeiating 
more with officers of the army of aU the. three FresMeoeies than 
with any other class of society, is a per&et conviction that the 
allowances of ojQkers on full batta are barely sciflkaent &>r their 
proper support in their several ranks, and do not admit of any 
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mdaotkn withmit gnat 8iiteriiig I do not mean to 

assert that it is impossible to exist on less. Men must of oemrae 
tw«tri«j to exist Boosrding to the aUowanoes which Ibey leoeive. 
fiat I cb most serioiittlj mean distinctly to submit as my oonfinned 
Ofiakm that tiwre is no voonn for equitable vednction in the ftdl 
aBowaaoes of regimental officers, and my belief that rery few, 
if any, entirdy enxpe from debt in any rank below that of field- 
oAcer, although exercising the ntmost moderation and economy. 
. . , . I was, tiierefore, mncfa grieved when we receiyed the 
oriers of the Honoorable Court directing the reduction of certain 
•tations of the Bengal army to half-batta allowances. It appeared 
to me, as it did to the GoYemor-General and Mr. Bayley, that we 
could not do otherwise than obey the peremptory orders then 

TeoeiTed from the supreme authorities in England Tiie 

same considermtions induce me to suppose that it is not in our 
power to reFoke these orders. Had I conceived that this Govem- 
ment possessed any discretionary authority on the subject, the 
execution of that measure would never have received my assent; 
for it aj^eaia to me, with every deference to the high authoritieft 
from wliich it has proceeded, to be extremely unwise and inex- 
pe<yent, fhragfat with mischief, and unproductive of any essential 
good.''— .[ JfoTcA 2, 1829.] 

** LfTTBKFBKSircE WITH Nativz! States. — I should couccive that 
as loi^ as a state can manage its own intended affiurs without 
our intervention, and without aggression on others, we have no 
right w^hstever to interfere. But the right may be acquired when 
a state, frtmi weakness or misnianagement, is compelled to solicit 
oor aid in its internal affairs. It then becomes a question of 
policy whether we shall afford the aid sought, and may stipulate 
for any conditions which we may choose to impose as the price of 
our aid if we determine to g^nt it. Provided that the aid which 
we grant, and ^e conditions which we require, be not attended 
with injustice to any other party, we may acquire a similar right 
of interference when the confiision arising from internal convul- 
sions in a state affects the tranquillity of other states. We are then 
called upon by our duty of protection to other states to suppress 
thst oonAinon ; and at liberty to impose such obligations as may 
he deemed necessary to secure the permanence of the tranquillity 
whidi we exert ourselves to re-establish. But without causes 
that render i n terference a duty consistent with treaty, or such 
ooeurrences as warrant a change in our treaties, we are bound 
to abide by the treaties which exist, and by those generally we 
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have no right to assume the power of interference.*^ — [^December 
20, 1830.] 

** There is nothing in our political administration that requires so 
much circumspection and caution, and discreet judgment, as 
interference in the affairs of other states. A single mistake of an 
agent may cause irreparable mischief, and the power left to agents 
on such occasions is immense. Almost ererything depends on 
their judgment. The effects of interference are anything but 
certain. It is not, therefore, a conclusive argument in &your of 
interference, although it is the best, that we may thereby prevent 
evil, for on the contrary we are just as likely to create it. I 
should, indeed, say infinitely more so. And the evil created by 
interference is generally irremediable. It continually, if not 
ostensibly, destroys the state to which it is applied ; and leaves it 
only a nominal, if any, existence. As a diplomatic agent, I have 
had a part in carrying into effect both interfering and non-inter- 
fering policy ; and the result of my own experience has left two 
strong impressions on my mind. First, that we ought not to 
interfere in the internal affiurs of other states if we can avoid it ; 
and, secondly, that if we do interfere, we ought to do so decidedlyi 
and to the full extent requisite for the object which we have in 
view. Our attempts to interfere for the better government of 
other states have often been wretched failures as to our purpose ; 
but have, nevertheless, had all the bad effects of interference on 
the states concerned, as well as on the minds of other states. 
Where interference shall begin, and where end, and to what object 
it shall be confined, and how that object shall be accomplished, 
without involving further and unnecessary interference, are all 
mere points to determine. The question of interference altogether 
is, indeed, the most difficult of any in Indian policy ; but inter- 
ference is so likely to do evil, and so little certain of doing good, 
that it ought; I conceive, to be avoided as much as possible.'' — 
lAugust 14, 1835.] 

''Alienations of Revenue. — Our dominion in India is by 
conquest ; it is naturally disgasting to the inhabitants, and can 
only be maintained by military force. 

** It is our positive duty to render them justice, to respect and 
protect their rights, and to study their happiness. By the 
performance of this duty, we may allay and keep dormant their 
innate disaffection ; but the expectation of purchasing their 
cordial attachment by gratuitous alienations of public revenue 
would be a vain delusion, sure to be attended with fiital disap- 
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pointment if the experiment were carried to any great extent, 
impossible, indeed, to be acted on universally, and useless, insigni- 
ficant, and incongruous on a small scale. 

'' We cannot dispense with our lawful re^pnue. We are even 
lK>iiiid to increase it by all just means, in order to meet and keep 
pace with our excessive and increasing expenditure. On political 
grounds, therefore, the revenue of an assignment, which has justly 
lapsed to Grovemment, is of more value, in my opinion, speaking 
generally, than any probable consequence of the gratuitous con- 
tnuance of the alienation in perpetuity. 

^ Decidedly preferring the use of the revenue for the maintenance 
of our dominion, to any supposed political advantage expected to 
be derived from its sacrifice, I nevertheless protest against being 
deeued an enemy to a Uberal consideration of just claims, where 
claitis do really exist ; but I cannot admit that the mere possession 
of a gratuitous boon from the Government confers on the heirs of 
the fitvoured possessor a claim to its perpetual continuance. When 
was it ever agreed in England that the grant of a pension for one 
life, or any number of lives, even in reward of the greatest public 
servicei, conferred a claim to its continuance in perpetuity ? 

"According to the principles which I have endeavoured to explain 
in this ninute, if it rested with me to propose the terms of a 
reply to the Government of Bombay, or Sir John Malcolm's 
propositioi for levying nuzzurana, I should advocate the trans- 
mission of instructions to the following eSect : — 

" 1st. To levy nuzzurana, agreeably to Sir John Malcolm's plan, 
on all alien&tions of public revenue acknowledged to be hereditary. 

" 2nd. To resume, at the period prescribed by the granting or 
confirming order of the British Government, all alienations which 
are eventually to lapse to Government. 

" 3rd. To take into consideration all doubtful cases, and deal 
with them according to the instructions prescribed for that of the 
two above-mentioned classes to which they may most justly be 
assigned."— [October 26, 1828.] 

** Connection of Government Servants with the Fbess. — ^I 
have the honour to concur in the Govemor-Generars proposal for 
the nomination of Mr. Grant to be Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Press ; and I trust that the reasons which induce his lord- 
ship to recommend this deviation from the orders of the Court of 
Directors will satisfy the Honourable Court of its expediency. 

" I cannot refrain from availing myself of this opportunity to 
express my regret at the tenor of those orders, which entirely 
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ezclade lite senraBts of tlie Couu my fmrn any flliare m the 
excffcise of the power of 3ie Tresf . 

'* That no peraon in high official station riioold hare vay ahare in 
the profits of a newspaper, or «ay connection wfaaterer with the 
political Press, seems to be perfectly proper and imqnestioDabie. 

*' But that Htd only chtas of persons who feel any interest in the 
Company's govemntent shoold be utterly precluded from the 
enployment of thdr talents in the operations of the Press, appeais 
to be Tery impolitic. 

** The Press in India, although not free from restrictaons, Is 
sufficiently free to make it desirable that it should not &U exdu- 
fiively into the hands of those who, however loyal as Bridsh 
subjects, are disaffected towards the Honourable Company ; and 
that it will be generally mgrassed by such persons must be the 
natural et^Kt of precluding the servants of iiie Company from 
taking any share in it. 

** Since the enactment of the local law by which newspapers ore 
printed under a license, revocaUe at pleasure, the proprietors and 
editors being responsible for the contents, it has been found 
expedient to admit a considerable latitude of discussion ; nor can 
this be ayoided without adopting one of two courses — either 
employing the extreme measure of extinction on every oonstrued 
breach of regulation, which woidd be harsh and excite popular 
disgnist, or entering into fk continual expostulatory and inculpatory 
correspondence with the editors, which would be quite derogatory 
aad disreputable to the Goremment, and much more likely to 
bring it into ridicule and contempt than any freedom of discussion. 

'* I take it as uniyersally granted that the Press ought to be free, 
and subject of course to the laws, provided that it be not dangerous 
to the stability of oiu* Indian Empire. 

" Should it ever threaten to become so, the local Government 
ought undoubtedly to possess the xwwer of protecting the safety 
of the State against this or any other danger, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed; because it is impossible in this distant 
region that we can be protected on emergency by any enactments 
of the mother country. 

*' But at present there is no symptom of danger from the freedom 
of the Press in the hands of either Europeans or natives ; and the 
power being reserved to provide for the public safety against any 
danger by which it may at any time be menaced, to crush what is 
in itself capable of great good from an apprehension that it may 
possibly under circumstances as yet unconceived be converted into 
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an eriX, would be a fefeeast nore honeiiced in the breach thaa the 
obserrance. 

<< Axffungy therefore, on the sappoiitioii thst the Fresi iaalready 
in some degree tree, aad thai it ia not deniable to crdrangle its 
growing lib^ty^ the eaadasion of the Company's senrants from 
taking a lAare in the exercise of the power whidi that aigme 
vieldSy appears to me to be the very reverse of expedient ; and I 
isnch regret that the orders of the Court of Directors have not 
left eniplo3rment in the Press open to all their serrant^ excepting 
thiMe in high official stadons^ and especially to geatlraien in the 
medical line» on the indispensable oondition that such enqiloyment 
sh(»ld not be allowed to interfere with the due discharge of public 
duties."— [2>«ceai&r 29, 1828.] 

''UsB OF THS EnOLISB LAHaUAOX IN CoURTS OF JUSTICB. — 

The English language seems to be the dbannel through which we 
are most likely to convey in^rovement to the natiyes of India. I 
should, there&re, be di^osed to promote the use of it as much as 
possible is our courts of justice. 

'^ The Persian, like the English, is a foreign language in Iiadi% 
but having preceded the latter by some centuries, and having 
been made the writing language of State business by the con- 
querors who introduced it, is now fitmiliftr to the generality of 
well-educated persons; and the present race of native public 
servants must pass away, and be succeeded by another difi^srently 
educated, before the Persian can be superseded generally in our 
courts by the English language* 

** Which shall ultimately be the official luiguage for reeords is a 
matter (tf c^ice between two, as to India, foreign languages; and 
oonsideEing that the English can supply more knowledge than the 
Persian, it deserves to be the fovouxite, besides having a claim as 
the language <^ the govemora of the country; oral pleadings and 
the examination of witnesses must proceed as now in the ver- 
nacular tongue. For record, they may as well be translated into 
English as into Persian, when the public officers have a suffiei^Bt 
acquaintaoce with the fotrmer. 

''There is one pact of our judicial proceedings which ought 
always, I conceive^ to originate in English — that is, whatever 
writt^t order esoanates firom the European judge. He ought to 
write it with his own hand, and fiK»n his own head, in the language 
in which he can best express himself, which will of course be his 
own. As long as the rest of the records are kept in Persian, the 
judge's English order, containing his own reascming, might be 
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accompanied by a Persian translation prepared under his direc- 
tion."— [ilfay 12, 1832.] 

"Pebsia and Russia. — ^With respect to our influence, or that of 
Bussia, in Persia— the influence of Russia is that of a power 
which the Persian Court fears and hates; and to which the 
disaffected in Persia look for change and rerolution. Whenever, 
therefore, Russia has a point to cany, for which she is ready to 
employ her arms, her influence must be irresistible; and she must 
at all times have the influence naturally belonging to a mighty 
power, whose support would give preponderance to any party in 
the nation. But Russia is the enemy of Persia, and her influence 
at the Court will be generally that of power and dread, not that of 
friendship and confidence. Our influence in Persia, if we have 
any, must be founded on her knowledge of our entertaining 
friendly dispositions towards her ; of her having no immediate 
cause of fear from our power, and of our having the same interests 
as herself with regard to the Russians. li^ therefore, we had the 
power of protecting her against Russia, our influence ought to be 
predominant; but in proportion as we have not that power, and as 
Persia sees that we have not, our influence must be insignificant. 
. . . . Were we even to expect any essential aid from Persia, 
in the time of our own need, we should most assuredly find our- 
selves miserably deceived and disappointed. If ever Russia be in 
a condition to set forth an army against India, Persia most pro- 
bably will be under her banners." — I June 2, 1828.] 

*' Time works changes in all things; in empires as 

well as in smaller aflairs. It will work changes in Russia, in 
Persia, and in India. A few years hence a great difference may 
take place in the condition of all these countries. Our power in 
India is not stationary. It will become stronger or weaker. It is 
now essentially weak; if it does not become stronger, it will 
scarcely be worth preserving; and it will be hardly possible to 
preserve it. But whatever may be the state of things at any 
future period, I cannot imagine the utility of precipitating a 
hostile collision with Russia; and that, too, in behalf of a power 
whose good fidth in the time of our own need could not be relied 
on in the slightest degree; and whose utmost aid to us would 
consist in her own preservation, which she could not probably 
accomplish against Russia in the event of war, without, or even 
with, our interference. 

" Our true policy, therefore, it seems to me, is to devote our 
attention to the improvement of our Indian Empire, fostering 
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its strength, without prematurely going in search of danger, by 
anticipating its due season. 

''What, then, have I to propose regarding our relations with 
Persia ? It is this. To maintain them on the most friendly terms 
that will not involve us in stipulations likely to lead to an unne- 
cessary war with Bussia. There is no necessity for pretending 
indifference as to the fate of Persia. The interests of Persia and of 
British India are to a certain degree in unison. We need not conceal 
that we desire her preservation. We need not hesitate to use our 
best endeavours to promote it by all means consistent with the 
maintenance of friendly relations with Bussia. Nay, even occa- 
sions and events may possibly occur in which it would be politic 
to afford Persia active assistance against that power. But let us 
keep ourselves free to do what is wisest and best imder all circum- 
stances.' Let us not embarrass ourselves by engagements which 
may be ruinous in their consequences, for which Persia cannot 
make any adequate return, and which on her part would not 
be kept one instant beyond their agreement with her own conve- 
nience." — INovember 9, 1828.] 

To these opinions Metcalfe steadfastly adhered. He was 
of opinion that any unnecessary interference in the affairs 
of Central Asia was to be avoided by all possible means — 
that the more we endeavoured to counteract supposed 
dangers, the more certain we were to convert the remote 
into the proximate, the conjectural into the real ; and to 
bring down upon ourselves the very evils which we were 
so eager to avert. Before he ceased to be a member of the 
Supreme Council of India, the affairs of Afghanistan had 
come incidentally before the Board. He had always been 
of opinion that the project of opening the navigation of the 
Indus, encouraged as it was by Lord William Bentinck 
with purely commercial objects, would result in political 
entanglements from which we should find it difficult to 
extricate ourselves. And he recorded a minute depre- 
cating the movement,* As events developed themselves 

* In October, 1830. Also another, dated June 2, 1833, depre- 
cating the establishment of a commercial agency in Caubul. Both 
arc given in the volume of selections from Metcalfe*s papers. 
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in Central Asia — as llie designs of Russia and tbe weak- 
ness and disunion of the Barukzye brothers became more 
and more apparent, and our diplomatists in Persia con- 
tinued to bring the state of affairs in Afghanistaa to tha 
notice of the Indian Government, the best course of 
procedure, under the circumstances which had arisen, 
came to be incidentally discussed in Council.* Mr Henry 
Ellis had suggested that we might win over Dost Mahomed 
to our alliance, and secure the object of an efficieut 
barrier against invasion from the West, by supplying the 
Ameer with arms, money, and perhaps, a few drill-instruc- 
tors. Mr. Robertson f inclined strongly to this opinion; 
and Metcalfe, who was of opinion that if the Government 
were to sanction any kind of interference, the less palpable 
it were the more prudent, said to him, on the breaking up 
of Council, after the question had been mooted, " You may 
depend upon it, that the surest way to draw Russia upon us 
will he by our meddling with any of the states beyond the 
Indus.^' And throughout the entire period of his subsequent 
residence in India he adhered to the opinion, and fre- 
quently expressed it in his correspondence with Lord 
Auckland, that the wisest course that the British Govern- 
ment could adopt would be the maintenance, a& long as it 
could be maintained, with respect to external as well as 
internal states, of a system of non-interference Had he 
remained supreme in India, not a man would have beea 
moved across the Indus. 

* This was towards the end of 18d5. I ara anticipatiDg tbe 
progress of the narratire, but having in this chapter illustrated 
Metcalfe's opinioBS on the Russo-Fersian question, and as Tmay 
find no fitter opportunity for recurring to it, I may as well piursue 
the subject here. 

f Mr. Robertson, afterwards Lleutenant-Govemor of the North- 
West Provinces, was then temporarily filling a vacancy in Council 
Occasioned by the absence of Mr. Ross at Agra, who had been 
temporarily appointed to the Lieutenant-Governorship pendiBg- 
the arrival of Lord Auckland. 
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-When Sir Charles Metcalfe qiiitted India, the necessity 
for any sort of interference in the affairs of Afghanistan 
was less apparent than it afterwards became. But when, 
sabsequently, the progress of events rendered it doubtful 
whether any rigid system of non-interference could be 
maintained, he concurred with Mr. Robertson in opinion 
that the course suggested by Mr. Henry Ellis would be 
the safest and not the least successful. But he had ceased 
to have any voice in the councils of the East, and could 
only deplore the invasion of Afghanistan. What, after 
that measure had been determined upon, he thought of its 
policy, and what were the consequences which he appre«- 
hended, may be gathered from the following, which in the 
spring of 1839 he addressed to Lord Clare, who had sent 
him copies of the first miserable collection of Central-Asian 
papers: 

*'I greatly lament," he wrote, " the proceedings to which they 
relate. It seems to me that we have needlessly and heedlessly 
plunged into difficulties and embarrassments, not without mnch 
ag^pressioii and ixgusttce on our part, from which we can never 
extricate ourselves without a disgraceful retreat, which may he 
more fatal in its consequences than an obstinate perseverance in 
a wrong course. Our sole object is to resist the influence of 
Russia, and our measures are almost sure to establish it. If we 
go into a country to si^e with one of two parties, we necessarily 
throw the otiier into the arms of our rival. And there is no 
security that the party which we espouse ma,y not immediately 
after fall under the same influence. For the influence of Russia 
in A^hanistan will rest mainly on the hope of being assisted 
against Runjeet Singh, and of recovering the territories conquered 
by him — an influence which the A%hans must to a man feel ; 
while we, by guazianteeing those conquests to him, unavoidably 
place ourselves in opposition to the whole nation. We ought, I 
think, to have fought the diplomatic battle for influence without 
committing ourselves as we have done to measmres that may pos- 
sibly involve the ruin of om* Indian enq>ire; and if an alliance 
with tke A%hans against the aggression of Persia was really 
necessary, there was, I conoeiTe, a coarse open to us free from the 
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objectious to which our present proceedings are liable — ^a course 
by which we need not have moved any force, nor increased any 
expense, or by which, if it had been necessary to advance, we 
shonld have gone into Afghanistan as friends, earnestly called for 
by the whole nation, whereas we now go as enemies to all the 
actual rulers, and can only succeed by their expulsion. We may 
succeed; and if wc do, the first impression will be imposing on all 
our Indian enemies, and so far advantageous ; but this benefit will 
be ephemeral. The only certain results, even in the event of 
brilliant success in the first instance, are permanent embarrass- 
ments and difficulties, political and financial, which it is most 
unsatisfactory to contemplate." 

From the passages cited, Metcalfe's opinions on a few of 
the leading subjects which occupied the attention of 
Government whilst he sJit at the Council Board, may be 
gathered. But it would be impossible, within the limited 
space at my disposal, to aflford any just conception either 
of the multiplicity of questions to which he addressed him- 
self, or the elaborate manner in which he discussed them. 
Nor were the discussions in which he was called upon to 
take part always unconnected with matters in which he 
had deep personal interest. Ever and anon the afifairs of 
Hyderabad, the debts of the Nizam, and the transactions 
of the great money-lending house, were pressing forward 
obtrusively for re-consideration, and compelling Metcalfe 
to explain anew all the intricacies of this painful business.* 
Two new Governors-General had appeared on the stage 
since Lord Hastings had talked of putting these " teasing 
discussions " permanently to sleep ; but still the names of 
Rumbold and Palmer were heard at the Council Board. 
At the same time, another Residency with which Metcalfe 
had long been connected, was furnishing a great scandal, 
out of which arose some vexations and annoyances, which 
compelled him to stand upon his defence. His successor 

♦ Sir William Rumbold had come out to Calcutta to wind up 
the affairs of the bankrupt house, and it was debated whether he 
should be permitted to proceed to Hyderabad. 
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at Delhi had been accused of corruption. The accused 
believed, or pretended to believe, that Metcalfe had insti- 
gated the proceedings against him ; and, therefore, when 
defending himself, he endeavoured to cast aspersions upon 
the character of his predecessor. The prosecution was not 
instigated by Metcalfe. It was the work of a young 
civilian — ^an assistant at the Delhi Residency — who saw 
things which he could not with his high sense of probity 
and of duty to the State consent to see in silence and 
inactivity ; and who had the noble courage to do what his 
refined integrity prompted.* But he said in ailer years, 
when he had greatly distinguished himself in another 
hemisphere, that in that, the most trpng and the most 
painful passage of his life — ^in a position, indeed, of almost 
unexampled difficulty for a young public servant — ^nothing 
sustained him so much as the thought of the manliness 
"with which Metcalfe had met his trials and difficulties at 
Hyderabad. 

Nor were these the only sources of vexation which dis- 
turbed him at this time. At the commencement of the 
year 1830, the great Calcutta House of John Palmer and 
Co. stopped payment. At a meeting of creditors, held 
immediately upon the announcement of this event. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe took the chair. He had been appointed 
by the London House of Cockerill and Co., who were 
creditors to a very large amount, one of their attorneys, in 
conjunction with Mr. John Elliot, another member of the 
Company's Civil Service ; and was immediately after 
Palmer's failure nominated, together with other members 
of both services and several mercantile gentlemen, Euro- 
pean and native, assignees by the Insolvent Court. That 
in accepting the office, and thereby representing, the 
interests of a large number of creditors in the ranks of 
both services, these public officers were committing any 

* I do not know why I should not name Sir Charles Trevelj&n* 
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impropnety, or infringing any rules or regulations laid 
down for their guidance, neither they nor their associates 
in India suspected. But the Court of Directors took 
another view of the matter. They believed that such an 
arrangement had too much of the commercial element in 
ity and that it was better that their servants should abstain 
from connecting themselves with assigneeships for the 
future. On the 6th of April, 1831, they despatched a 
public letter to Bengal, communicating their sentiments on 
these subjects ; and Sir Charles Metcalfe, therefore, took 
the earliest opportunity of withdrawing his name &om the 
list of assignees, and of recording an explanation of his 
conduct. 

Such, bri^y narrated, was Metcalfe*s " time in CounciL" 
I come now to speak of his elevation to a higher post. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

[1835— 18S6.] 

THE GOVEENOR-GENERALSmP. 

Institiitioii of the GoTemmeot of Agra— The JTew India BiU— 
The Provisional Goyemor-Genecalahip — CorrespondeQce witli 
Mr. Tucker — ^The Ootacamund Council — Suspension of the 
Agra Govemment — ^Resignation of Lord William Bentinck — 
Succession to the Groyemor-Generalship — Contests at Home 
— ^Lord Heytesbory and Lord Auckland. 

It may be remembered that wben Charles Metcalfe held 
the office of Political Secietaiy, Sir John Malcolm urged 
him to plant his standard in Central India, assuring him 
that although he might go there as a commissioner, he 
would soon grow into a lieutenant-govemor.* The tempta- 
tion to become a ''Xing" was eventually resisted; and 
Malcolm, who earnestly desired to leave his old field of 
employment in the hands of one whose great powers he 
knew how to estimate, was disappointed that his charmings 
met with no better success. Soon afterwards he returned 
to England. The idea of this Central-Indian Goyenuuent 
still held possession of his mind. With all the earnestness 
and activity which were such conspicuous features of his 
cbaracter, he uiged upon the home authorities the expe- 
diency of establishing a new administrative system for the 
provinces of Central India; and it would seem that both at 
the India House and at the Board of Control the validity 
of his arguments was recognised. 

* Ante, Chapter XIIL Vol. L 
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On the last day of the year 1826, Mr. Wynn, who then 
presided at the India Board, wrote to Sir John Malcolm, 
that he would be glad to visit him at Hyde Hall. The 
object of his visit was to press upon him the acceptance of 
the Government of Bombay. Among the most persuasive 
of the President's arguments was one to the effect that it 
would be of immense advantage to the public interests that 
the supervision of Central India should be entrusted to one 
so intimately acquainted with that part of the country. 
It was stated that the chairman of the Court of Directors 
was of the same opinion regarding the expediency of 
forming a new administration for Central India, and com- 
missioning Malcolm to give it effect. The temptation was 
great; but it was not yielded to without a fortnight's 
<;onsideration. Then Malcolm wrote, that " under the cir- 
cumstances of its being in contemplation to form an 
administration for Central India, on a plan of more exten- 
sive native agency than has usually been employed in our 
Indian territories, and that it was desired to give him the 
supervision of such a plan," he would accept the Governor- 
ship of Bombay. 

Called upon to state fully his opinions regarding this 
contemplated administration, Malcolm drew up an elaborate 
report, in which all the details of the proposed scheme 
were mapped out with the hand of a master. It was to be 
a lieutenant-governorship subordinate to the Governor- 
General in Council. But the Court of Directors were not 
at this time prepared to give their sanction to the great 
experiment. " A change so important required," they 
said, " the most attentive and serious consideration." 
Malcolm was thanked in becoming terms for his valuable 
report. He was told that his propositions were duly 
appreciated ; but it was intimated to him that in the mean 
time he was " to consider himself as appointed exclusively 
to the office of Governor of Bombay." 
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* 

So the great project for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment in Central India was folded up and shelved for a time. 
But as the period drew near for the re-consideration of the 
entire question of Indito Government, and it became 
necessary to frame a new act for the administration of our 
Eastern dominions, this matter, of a second local Govern- 
ment under the over-grown Presidency of Bengal, presented 
itself among the foremost points of discussion to all who 
were, either directly or indirectly, concerned in the work 
of legislation for India. The advantages of a presiding 
influence in Upper India were patent to all who considered 
the immense extent of the Bengal Presidency, and the 
difficulty of extending efficient control over all the details 
of administration in remote places, reaching to the banks 
of the Sutlej from a seat of Government planted in Calcutta. 
ALL the* most experienced Indian statesmen were now of 
Malcolm's opinion, that it had become necessary to divide 
the duties, if not the responsibilities, of the Govemor- 
Greneral in Coimcil. So in the new act of 1833, for the 
better government of our Indian possessions, it was decreed 
that a new Presidency in Northern India should be 
established, under the name of the Presidency of Agra. 
The first hasty idea of this great reform embraced the plan 
of a substantive Government, with a separate council of its 
own, similar to those of Madras and Bombay. But although 
the provision for a new presidency found its way into the 
Act of Parliament, it subsequently became a dead letter. 
The subject was imperfectly understood by the framers of 
the bill ; whilst they who did understand it, were of opinion 
that a lieutenant-governorship, subordinate to the Governor- 
* General in Council, was all that was required by the 
exigencies of the case. The arguments in favour of this 
modified arrangement subsequently prevailed. A supple- 
mentary act was passed, declaring, that as " much difficulty 
had arisen in carrying the original enactment into effect, 
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and as the same would be attended with a large increase 
of charge,*' the Court of Directors, under the direction of 
the Board of Control, were empowered to suspend the 
execution of the provisions of the act, ^^ so far as related 
to the division of the said territories into two distinct 
presidencies." This was, in effect, the death-blow of the 
Agra Presidency. The home authorities determined to 
estabfish only a licutenant-govemorship in North-Western 
India.* 

In the mean while, however, the Agra Government 
having been established by Act of Parliament, it was 
necessary to appoint a Governor. So, on the 20th of 
November, 1833, in a full Court, Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
unanimously appointed to the Government of Agra. The 
King's Ministers cordially concurred in the nomination. 
A month afterwards he was nominated Provisional 
Governor-General of India, on the death, resignation, or 
coming away of Lord William Bentinck. 

To Mr. Tucker, who, as deputy-chairman of the Court 
of Directors, and one of Metcalfe's oldest friends — one of 
the first whose hospitality he had tasted in Calcutta as a 
boy of sixteen — ^had announced to him these honourable 
appointments, he wrote freely expressing the sentiments 
with which he regarded the honour which had been con- 
ferred upon him.f It was not the positive but the 

* I have in this place given only a bare oatline of the circwn- 
stances of the establishment of the Lieutenant-Grovemocship of 
the North- West Provinces. They will be found more fully 
detailed in a letter from Lord Auckland to Sir C. Metcalfe. The 
facts which I have stated above seem to have e8cax)ed the observa- 
tion of Lord Anddand and Mr. Colvin. 

f It was not untQ the 11th of June that Metcalfe received from 
the India House the official announcement of these appointments. 
Acknowledging on that day the receipt of this communication 
from Mr. Auber, then Secretary to the East India Company, he 
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provisional appoiutmcat which most stimolated his grad- 
tnde and pride. The following passages from his corre- 
spondence with the chairman of the Court of Directors * 
clearly indicate his feelings and opinions at this period : 

^ Accept my warmest thanks for the kind interest that ymi 
Iiaye taken in eyeiTtiimg regarding my appointments, annomioed 
by the late orerland despatch. Sensit^ as I am of the hommr 
oonitoed by my nominati<Hi to the GoTormnent of Agra, I am 
much more gratified by the proyisioiial appointment to soeceed 
•Loid William Bentimsk temporarily, in tiie event of bis going 
home before the arrival of his permanent sncceflsor. I should 
have felt that a removal from the Supreme Council to the 
Government of Agra, without that provisional arrangemient, 
would have been something like a descent. As it is, I have 

wrote with respect to a suggestion in the letter of that ftmctionary, 
leladve to the necesnty of economy : — 

'' The desire of the Court expressed in your letter, that economy 
may be most carefully consulted in the formation of the requisite 
establishments for the government of the new Presidency, shall 
be anxiously attended to. No one can be more sensible than I 
am of the necessity of strict economy. It is not a matter of 
option ; for, viewing the present income, and the unavoidable 
dmaands upon it, it is not easy to imagme, unless some great and 
unexpected increase should take ^ace in our resources, which 
none but a sanguine mind can anticipate, how the state machine 
if to work on, without some extestsive reduction, even in &e 
present scale of our exp^iditure^ and it is difficult to devise how 
that reduction is to be effected. The increase of diarge, liiare- 
fore, which the formation of a new Presidency must to some 
extant create, is peculiarly unseasonable." 

In tins letter allu^n is made to one of those frequently occur- 
ring instances of the carelessness wxl^ which acts of Parliament 
are framed Metcalfe called attention to the cncumstance thal^ 
m the event of the death or resignation of the Grovemor of Agra^ 
it was declared that the senior member of the Agra Secretariat 
was to succeed him — ^but that whether the aet meant the chief of 
the department, the officer who had been longest in it, or the senior 
member of the service, it was impossible to decide. 

* Bef<»:e the letters reached Metcalfe, Mr. Tucker had succeeded 
to the chair. 
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been highly honoured and distinguished, and wish that I could 
render service in proportion to the gratitude which I feeL My 
conscience tells me that I have always endearoured to do my 
duty ; but whateyer my humble services have been, they have 
been richly and generously rewarded. Lord William tells me 
that he has sent in his resignation, and applied to be relieved in 
March. This he had done before he knew of my provisional 
appointment, regarding which he writes very handsomely and 
kindly, saying that it makes him easy about going, whenever his 
health may render that step necessary. He talks of returning to 
the Presidency in July ; but the medical men think that he will 
incur great risk in the attempt, and I hope that he may be 
dissuaded from it until November, when it may be undertaken 
with safety. When he leaves us, his loss will, I think, be greatly 
regretted ; and you will find it difficult to put a man equal to him 
in his place. His character will stand very high in India. 

'*With respect to a (Council at Agra, as long as you have a 
Company's servant who may be presumed to have local experience, 
you will, I conceive, be better without a Council. When you 
appoint a stranger to the Government, you may require a Council 
for aid as well as check. At present it is desirable to Avoid the 
expense, and to limit the charges of your new Government as 
much as possible." — \,May 11, 1834.] 

<*.... I can never sufficiently thank you for the geneious 
interest which you have taken in all that concerns me. I have 
indeed been Ughly honoured by the Court and the King's 
Ministers; and although my tjonscience tells me that I cannot 
devote myself more zealously than I have done to my public 
duties, if an3rthing would have that effect it would be the mag- 
nificent treatment that I have received. The Government of 
Agra would have been a great honour; but had it come alone, 
I should have felt that, from the first seat in the Council, it would 
have been rather a fiiU than a rise. The provisional Governor- 
Generalship removed that feeling entirely, and places me, whether 
it have effect or not, in the proudest position which I can hope to 
reach. While on this subject, I will venture to remind you that, 
in the«noniination of a successor to Lord William Bentinck, my 
provisional appointment will be null and void. Whether the 
Court will renew it or not will not probably depend on my wishes. 
I have no right to claim a continuanceof the honour; but I should 
feel somewhat shorn of my beams if it were not renewed ; for the 
second post in India is that of heir-presumptive to the first. I 
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hdit Hiat post now; bat another will hold it if my p];Dvi8ionaI 
appointment be ndt renewed. I often, however, question mj 
prudence in giving way to the ambition of holding these high 
oflBces. I have rather desponding views regarding onr future 
administration in India. Unless our resources greatly increase — 
and where the increase is to come from I see not — we shall soon 
be embarrassed in our finances. We have an Indian surplus of 
eighty hikhs, more or less, to meet a home demand of three crores! 
Where is the difference to be found ? We shall require the greatest 
economy; and this is a branch of (Government in which scarcely 
any one is consistent. Tour presence in India would have be^ 
beyond measure valuable on this accoimt; but you occupy a 
higher post as the head of the Court, on which I congratulate you, 
and still more, the State. 

"You know, I conclude, our present position. The Governor- 
General wotdd endanger his life were he to quit the Neilgherry 
Hills before September, as he proposes, or as I should say, before 
October. He has therefore, from necessity, summoned the Council 
on the Hills. He has also suspended the formation of the Agra 
Government, and the application of the new Act to Bengal. I 
am to remain Vice-President here until his return. I fear that 
several things in this arrangement are illegal; but as it affects me 
personally, I prefer it to going at present to Agra; and his lord- 
ship's detention in the Hills is quite unavoidable, ^e nearly 
lost his life in his last attack, and every medical man predicted 
the most fatal consequences if he should attempt to encounter the 
beat of the plains at this season. He is now quite well where he 
is, but dare not move." — [•/««« 26, 1834.] 

• 

The concluding passage of this extract explains itself. 
At the commencement of the year 1834, the health of 
Lord William Bentinck rendered it necessary that he 
should leave Bengal. He had been seized with sudden 
paroxysms of giddiness and other symptomS) which, 
although his m^ical attendants attributed them to the 
impaired state of his digestive organs, indicated at least 
ihe possibility of a morbid condition of the brain. What- 
ever the cause, the appearances were such that a conclave 
of the first medical men in Calcutta, with Simon Nicolson 
at their head, determined that a short voyage to sea, to be 

VOL. U. £ 
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Allowed by a residence in tbe more elevated parts of the 
Madras Presidency, was necessary for the restoration of 
the health of the Govemor-Greneral — ^perhaps for the pre^ 
aenration of his life. So on the 3rd of Febroary he made 
over the charge of the local Government, and embarloed 
for Madras. And Charles Metcalfe, as senior Member of 
Council, again became Yice-Fresident in Council and 
Deputy-Grovemor of BengaL* 

Then arose a curious and anomalous oondition of the 
Indian Government, which at the tune excited much com- 
ment and some alarm. The necessity for Lord WiiHam 
Bentinck*s departure from Bengal had occurred at a most 
inopportune moment. The old charter was then expirmg. 
The new Act came into operation on the SOib of April, 1834. 
Under this Act the Supreme Government of India was 
re-modelled; but how, scattered as were the different 
components of the new Government, was this new con- 
stitution to be established — ^how, in &ct, was the new 
Government to be inaugurated according to the provisions 
of the Act ? Lord William Bentinck pitched his tent at 
Ootacamund, on the summit of 'the Neil^erry Hills. 
Carrying with him the powers of the Govemor-Greneral 
in Council, he might have exercised from that place all 
the functions of the Supreme Government; but the 30th 
of April, 1884, saw the death of the old Government, and 
then a great perplexity arose, which it was difficult to dis- 
entangle. Legally after that date there was no Supreme 
Government in India. The old Council was dead; and 
the new one had not been instituted. A Council, howenrer, 
was improvised on the Hills. Colonel Morrison, of the 
Madras army, who had been appointed, under the new 
Act, a member of the Supreme Council, was sent for, and 

* MaioT Sutherland was again appointed Private Secretaxy; 
Captain Sgginson, Military Secretary; and Lieutenant J. Q. 
Smyth, of the Artillery, Aide-de>camp. 
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took ihe oadu at Ootacamimd. Mr. Maoaolaji wlio liad 
gone Gut aa legialative member of Conncili waa diyerted 
from Cdcotta to join llie GoyerDor-Geiieral at the Saaar 
tariam. It was then propoaed to anmmon Mr. Lronaide, a 
provisional member of the Bombay Coundi, who happened 
to be available, to make up the appointed number. He 
was dnlj awom in, and took his seat in the Ootacamnnd 
CooDcil; but Sir Frederick Adam soon afterwards joined 
tiie aaaemblj on the Hi]]a, and became a temporary member 
oi the Supreme Government, so that the Council of India 
then conaiated of the Govemor^^renerali the Governor 
of MadiaSy an officer of the Madras artilleiYy and a brilliant 
esaajiat fireah from England. 

Their first act waa to issue a proclamation,* announcing 
the install atifm of the Supreme Government, and those of 
the minor presidencies, according to the provisions of the 
Qiarter, with the exception of the Grovemment of Agia^ 
the formatian of which was suspended. But the Supreme 
Council having established itself at Ootacamund, what 
was to become of the Council at Calcutta? .There waa no 
provision for such an administrative body in the act of 
Parliament; but the Ootacamund Council, in the proda* 
mation of which I have spoken, declared that, ^^ whereaa 
it ia impracticable to cany into immediate execution all 
the preliminary measures which will be necessary before 
the duties of the Government of Agra can be entered upon, 
or to adopt without previous inquiry and mature deUbera- 
tioDL the difTereot official and legislative proceedings which 
the separation of the two Governments require ; and 
whereas, £>r the aforesaid reasons, it is not expedient that 
the Honourable Sir Charles Metcalfe should assume the 
Government of Agra before the return of the Governor- 
General and Council to Calcutta, the Governor-General 
in Council therefore has been pleased to resolve, and it 

* Dated Jane 16, 1834. 

£ 2 
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is hereby notified accordingly, that the administration of 
the Presidency of Bengal as heretofore constituted shall in 
the meantime continue to be carried on by the Honourable 
the Vice-President in Council." 

Of the illegality of these proceedings, a more particular 
account of which would belong rather to a memoir of Lord 
William Bentinck than to the life of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
no doubt can be entertained. An Act of Indemnity was 
subsequently passed to legalize them. But during the 
uncertainty which such a state of things engendered, it 
is not strange that the activity of Grovernment should have 
been in some measure paralysed. To Metcalfe himself the 
period was one of uncomfortable incertitude and suspense. 
He had been appointed to the Government of Agra, and he 
had accepted the appointment ; but he did not know what 
it was to be. He did not know what were to be the 
powers entrusted to him — ^whether he was to be a governor 
indeed, or merely a better kind of commissioner. The 
question was under the consideration of the strangely- 
constituted Council at Ootacamund. The result of their 
deliberations was a despatch to the Court of Directors^ 
recommending such a curtailment of the power and 
authority of the new Government, that only the considera- 
tion of the provisional Governor-Generalship restrained 
Metcalfe from seeking permission to decline an offer of 
such questionable value. 

A copy of the Ootacamund letter was sent to Calcutta, 
with an invitation to Metcalfe and his colleague to offer 
any observations and suggestions that might occur to 
them. In compliance with this invitation Metcalfe and 
Blunt addressed a long and very clearly-reasoned letter 
to the Governor-General in Council,* in which they very 

* This letter was printed, or rather mis-printed, by order of the 
House of Commons. The copy before me, with Metcalfe's auto- 
graph corrections, exhibits with peculiar force the very careless 
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pertinently asked, "What is the new Government for?" 
It was to be divested of all military and all political power. 
" To call a machine," they said, " so destitute of governing 
powers a Government, appears to xis a misnomer." It 
would be better, they contended, to abandon the scheme 
altogether than so to degrade the name of " Government." 
If it be necessary, they said, to relieve the Governor- 
General of the supervision of the details of revenue and 
judicial administration in the North* Western Provinces, 
it would surely be better, they said, for that purpose 
to appoint an officer of the civil service, with any other 
designation than that of Governor, to perform such limited 
duties. 

Having recommended this modified arrangement to the 
consideration of the Governor-General and the Court of 
Directors, Metcalfe, before the letter was closed, proceeded 
thus to speak of himself : 

** Sir Charles Metcalfe, on his own part» begs leave to entreat, 
that if the abolition of the Government of Agra be contemplated 
by the Honourable Court, there' may not be any hesitation or 
scruple on his account in the instantaneous adoption of that 
measure. It would be presumptuous to suppose that there could 
be, but he nevertheless thinks it right to state that he does not 
consider himself as possessing any claim that ought for a moment 
to retard an arrangement which in the case supposed would be so 
desirable, and to declare explicitly that he shall not consider him- 
self as injured by the abolition of his office, nor in the slightest 
degree entitled to compensation or consideration of any kind. He 
feels that he has already been rewarded beyond his deserts. He 
has been induced [to remain in India]* during late years, not by 
any wish to increase his pecuniary means, nor any expectation of 



manner in which important state-papers are often given to the 
public. The errors are of that unhappy kind — ^as " with " for " with- 
out," "cannot" for "can" — ^which entirely changes, perhaps to 
the very opposite significance, the whole meaning of the text. 

* The words in brackets are omitted in the printed copy — an 
omission which renders the whole sentence entirely meaningless. 
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peraonal advantaga, bat by attachment to the "service in irhich his 
life has been passed fr<Mn the earliest age; pride in the approbation 
bestowed on his humble exertions; and a desire to perform the 
duties entrusted to him so a« to promote the wel&re of his 
ooimtry, and the happiness of the people subject to its dominion. 
He will be aa willing to retires, when bia remoyal may be deemed 
beneficial to the State, aa he haa been to embrace the opportunitiea 
graciously granted to him of continuing to devote himself to the 
public service." 

This letter was written on the 4th of September, 1834, 
Three we^s afterwards Metcalfe wrote more freely and 
circumstantially respecting his flings and intentions to 
Mr. Tucker, who was then Chairman of the Company: 

" .... I congratulate you heartily on your signal triumph 
in the last Mandamus afiBur, which was in great measure owing to 
your own firmness. I am sorry that Mr. Grant was on the wrong 
side; for besidea the respect which I entertain for his public 
character, I have reason to be particularly thanks to him for the 
generous part which he took in my b^alf, regarding both the 
Madras and the Agra Government. T^th reference to the latter, 
you will perceive that the Governor-General purposes to station it 
at Allahabad, and to turn it into a sort of judicial and revenue 
commissionership, which is to have no concern whatever in 
political, military, or financial affiurs; and that, in consequence, I 
have recommended its total abolition. If an efficient government 
is not required in the North- West quarter, or if it cannot be 
fbrmed, owing to the difliculty of separating power and patronage 
firom the Supreme Government, why have any? Such a thing 
as it is proposed to set up at Allahabad, will be an useless exx)ense. 
If that is to remain, I would much prefer that it should be alto- 
gether abolished, and something more economical substituted. I 
do not care what becomes of me. I am ready and willing to 
retire and return home; but shall not think of such a step as long 
as I hold the provisional appointment of Govemor-General during 
a vacancy. On the same principle on which I have remained to 
take the Government of Agra, I should be willing, in the event of 
its abolition, to take either of the other two subordinate govern- 
ments; but were I to make an appointment for myself it would 
in preference be that at Vice-President^ or iFirst Member of the 
Supreme Cooncily with the privilege of residing in the absence of 
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ffae GoYemor-Genenl, and that of niocseediiig to bk office during 
eveijr interregnum. To tfau mig^t he added, or not, tlie Depul^* 
6oyem(»«liip of t^ re-muted Prendencj of Bengal, inehiiing 

Agra, in which capacity I could aid the GoTemor-General in 
mteroal adnuBiatration. Althoogfa I mention these Hiingi, in 
order to show that I hare no desire to quit the public seiTlce^ 
I beg you distinctly to understand that I neither ask nor seek any 
of them. If you abolish the Groyemment ci-devant of Agra, whidi 
I sinoerely hope may be the case if it is to be the wretched insig- 
nificant machine proposed at Allahabad, I shall neither expect 
nor want any compensation, but shall make my bow, gratefol for 
all the &YOur and kindness that I have hitiierto received. The 
preceding remarks haye reference to the supposition of your 
abolishing the office to which I stand appointed, a measure which 
I strongly recommend. I will next say what I am likely to do 
in the erent of your confirming the Goremor-Greneral's anange- 
ment. I shall not think of resigning my Cioyemonhip as long aa 
I hold the proyisional aiq^Kantment of Goremor-General. That ia 
an honour which would make almost any situation palatable to 
me. But if, on the nomination of Lord William Bentinck's 
successor, I find that my provisional appointment has not been 
renewed, I am not to certain that I riiall remain. At present 
I feel much disgusted at the proposed arrangement at Allahabad ; 
and had I now to decide, without the inducement to remain which 
the proyisional Goyemor-Generalship affords, I should probably^ 
prefer going home to the assumption of a Goyemment of so little- 
promise. But after trial, I may haye become interested in its 
duties, and may think dilTerently. A third supposition is, that 
you may restore the Goyemment of Agra to what, I conchide, 
it was intended to be by those who made it — ^which I should define- 
as an efiScient Government in the North-West quarter, with its 
capital at Agra, subordinate, with the other Governments, to the 
Supreme Government, but having locally the ftdl powers of a 
government in all branches of adndnistratkm. In that case, I 
ahaXl be as glad to remain in the Government as I was to accept 
it, still hoping that the provisional appointment to be temporary 
Governor-General during an interregnum may be continued. 

" All this regarding myself has been elicited by the friendly 
interest which you have taken in my affairs, but without any 
wish that you diould give yourself any trouble on my account. 
Perhaps the happiest thing for me would be to be forced home^ 
where I ought to. be thinking of going, if I am to go at all. 
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.... Your objections to the use of your official influence 
to obtain office for your family, do you great honour, and I trust 
that they will be duly appreciated.'' — ^September 25, 1834.] 

On the 14th of Noyember Lord William Bentinck 
returned to Calcutta ; and on the same day a Government 
notification was issued, declaring that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had " taken the prescribed oaths, and assumed charge of 
the Government of Agra."* " The seat of Government," 
it was added, '' will be for the present at Allahabad, and 
will comprise all those territories which have hitherto been 
under the control of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut for the Western Provinces in their 
judicial and revenue capacity." A salute was fired from 
the ramparts of Fort William ; and it was ordered that 
the '' commission of Sir Charles Metcalfe be promulgated 
with the usual ceremonies at Allahabad, and at the 
principal military stations of the Agra Presidency." 

So Charles Metcalfe prepared to make his way to 
Allahabad. It was decreed that he should go— -but it was 
hard to say what was the object of his going. Lord 
William Bentinck had returned to Calcutta in improved 
health. The fine air of the Neilgherry Hills had acted 
with wonderful effect on his impaired constitution. But 
still such warnings as he had received were not to be 
disregarded, and he had wisely determined not to bear the 
assaults of another Indian summer. He had, therefore, 
tendered his resignation of the Supreme Government of 
India, and announced his intention of embarking for 
Europe in the middle of the following March. As Metcalfe 

* Sir Charles Metcalfe's time in Council expired on the 24th of 
August; and it is not to be doubted that after that date he was not 
legally a member of the Government. The Ootacamund Council 
had no power to suspend the provisions of an Act of Parliament ; 
but as I have said, an Act of Indenmity subsequently legalized the 
measure, and all that had been done in consequence of it. 
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had been provisionally appointed to succeed him, and there 
was little likelihood of a new Governor-General arriving in 
India before the departure of the old, it seemed that the 
Governor of Agra was about to set out for the Western 
Provinces only to look at the seat of his Government, and 
return with hot haste to Calcutta. 

The leading fact, however, which in this November, 
18B4, was patent to the world at large, was that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was going. He had dwelt among the 
people of Calcutta now for more than seven years, and it 
is hard to say how he had endeared himself to them. The 
community of the Indian capital is made up of three 
distiact classes — of Europeans, of natives, and people who 
are neither or both — the mixed races known as Eurasians, 
or East-Indians. — These three great classes now vied with 
each other in doing honour to the departing statesman. On 
the 28th of November a public entertainment was given to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe at the Town-hall of Calcutta. More 
than 250 gentlemen sat down to dinner, under the auspices 
of one of the Judges of the Supreme Court.* The Governor- 
General most reluctantly, and only under strong pressure 
from without, excused himself at the eleventh hour for his 
non-attendance, on the plea of ill-health.'j' But his spirit 
was with the assembled party. And among all the just 
tributes paid, to Metcalfe at this congratulatory entertain- 
ment, there was not one more cordially uttered, or more 
gratefully received, than that which came from Lord 

♦ Sir J. P. Grant. 

f The exhortations of Lord William's medical attendant would 
not have sufficed to keep him at home on such an occasion, if Lady 
William had not implored him to resist the temptation, urging that 
on a somewhat similar occasion in Scotland, Lord Dalhousie, who 
had suffered under a complaint of the same character as the 
Governor-General's, had been carried out from dinner in a fit. 
Lady William took all the responsibility upon herself, and wrote 
to Metcalfe a characteristic letter, explaining what she had done. 
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William Boitinck, and was read aload to the delighted 
assembly : — 

"It happem,'* wrote Lord WiUiam, ^unlbrtnnately for those 
▼ho honestly administer the affidrs of this oountry, liiat neither 
tiieir motives nor their acts eome officisll/ before the pablic eye; 
but the present case may be deemed, in some degree, an exceptioa 
to the general rule, because during the long period that Sir Charles 
Metcalfb has filled, in succession, the first appointment under the 
local Goremment, one general conviction preraJls as to the purity, 
haaonr, and success of his conduct, as irell as of lus just title to the 
highest distincti<Hii which have been lately conferred upon him by 
the home authorities. I had hoped, upon the present occasion, to 
have in person expressed my concurrence in this general conviction. 
My connection with Sir Charles Metcalfe in Coundl, during more 
than six years, ought to make roe the best of witnesses, unless, 
indeed, friendship should have blinded me, and conquered my 
detestation of flatteiy, which, I trust, is not the case. I therefore 
unhesitatingly dedare^ that whether in private or public life, I never 
met with the individual whose integrity, liberality of sentiment, 
and delicacy of mind, excited in a greater degree my respect and 
admiration. The State never had a more able and upright coun- 
dUor, nor any (jovemor-General a more valuable and independent 
assistant and friend; and if, during the same period, any merit can 
be daimed for the principles by which the Indian Government 
has been guided, to Sir Charles must the full share be assigned. 
Neither has the access which my situation has given me to the 
public records and to past transactions led me to fi>rm a less 
fiivouraUe opinioa of his preceding career. I need not enter into 
particulars. Suffice it to express my sincere impression, that 
among all the statesmen who, since my first connection with India, 
have best served their country, and have most exalted its reputa- 
tion and interests in the East, Webb, Close, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
Elphinstone, Munro, and Malcolm, equal rank and equal honour 
ought to be given to Sir Charles Metcalfe." 

By the members of the Bengal Club another banquet 
was given to him. At this dinner presided Brigadier 
Clements Brown, the Commandant of ArtiUerj, an old and 
distinguished officer, who had served under Lord Lake ; he 
held in lively and in pleasant remembrance the raids after 
Holkar and Ameer Khan, in which Metcalfe had taken 
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part thirty years before ; and now alluded to those ancient 
days Trith a fine relish, performing all his presidential 
duties with that hearty geniality and fnll enjoyment of the 
present, which were sure neyer to be absent from him on 
snch occasions as these. 

Bnt public dinners, howerer numerously attended, are 
but imperfect demonstrations of respect and attachment on 
the part of such a society as that of Calcutta. The 
assemblage represents but one sex; and Metcalfe had 
never forgotten that there were two. His periodical balls 
had been the best ever given in Calcutta ; and they had 
done much, at a time of peculiar depression,* to keep alive 
the social energies of those who require such mild stimu- 
lants. With the gentler portion of the large circle of his 
acquaintance Metcalfe had ever been extremely popular. 
He was so gentle himself; so kindly, so considerate towards 
women. His politeness was that true politeness of the 
heart — ^the courtesy of a chivalrous nature. The ladies of 
Calcutta were eager, therefore, to unite in a demonstration 
of attachment to their departing friend, and to meet him 
once again at an entertainment given in his honour. A 
£mcy ball was determined upon and voted with acclamation. 
On the 4tb of December the project was carried into effect. 
There was a magnificent gathering at the Town-hall ; and 
all the more gaiety of heart for the solacing reflection that 
the entertainers and the entertained, in spite of the vale- 
dictory character of the fllte, would soon, in all probability, 
again be face to face with each other.f 

* The faSme of all the great meresntile lunues in Calcutta hod, 
at tbis time, lednced many to comparatiTe poverty (Ifetcalfe 
himself had been largely a sufferer), and thrown a general gioon 
over soeie^. 

f The nempaper annalists of the day praKOt ns with daborate 
pictnies of the aiumated scene. The following passage in one of 
their reports exMhits the fiuabeifhl character of the entertainment ^^ 
^The staircase and ball-ro(»n were proftisely decorated witii 
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Such were the festive demonstrations in which Metcalfe's 
numerous friends, who had partaken of his imfailing hos- 
pitality, were fain to indulge. But the respect and attach- 
ment of the larger outside circle, who knew him only by 
his deeds, who admired his character, and had profited as 
a body by his beneficence, took another and more enduring 
shape. Three public addresses were presented to him ; one 
by the European community of Calcutta ; another by the 
East-Indians ;* and a third by the natives of the city and 

garlands^ and festoons, and other devices, in very excellenl' taste. 
The diasy at the upper end of the room, exhibited the arms of Sir 
Charles, set off with crimson and white muslin drapery. At the 
opposite end, a starred crimson curtain for a time concealed the 
place used as a stage ; but, shortly after the Governor of Agra 
entered the room, the curtain was drawn, and opened to view a 
very pretty scene representing the Taj, as seen across the river, 
with a mural crown and the charter, and the usual paraphernalia 
of authority, thrown together in the foreground. After a while, 
the curtain fell, and the dancing was resumed; but before supper, 
another signal called attention to the rising curtain, which again 
displayed the same view of Agra, with the addition of a fleet of 
boats arriving; and presently appeared a steamboat, with its 
fonnel smoking away (real smoke), and a salute from the ramparts, 
contrived with gunpowder made for the purpose without sulphur, 
announced the landing of the new goyemor. At the same time, 
tiny rockets were ascending their twenty feet into the air, and 
litUe flower-pot flreworks were adding to the illumination on 
either side, and in the garden of the Taj a diminutive fountain 
was playing. The dresses of the ladies did ample honour to the 
occasion. The suggestion of the stewardB that the colours of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe should be worn, was adopted by all.'' 

* Metcalfe had ever looked with tender compassion upon the 
East Indian commimity. As a member of the Grovemment, he 
had advocated their rights (see ante, page 65), and had been 
eager to see them no longer regarded as a distinct class. They 
were very sensible of this, and in their address to him said: *^ The 
advocacy on your part of a liberal policy, in reference to our 
interests, is viewed by us as an act for which we can make no 
adequate return. To every undertaking that has had in view the 
weU being of the East Indian class, you have not fliiled to afford 
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the suburbs. Perhaps the last was the most gratifying of 
all. It was signed by more than five hundred of the most 
intelligent and influential native gentlemen resident at the 
capital : — 

'^Onr opportimities," they said^ <'of estimating the private 
qualities that hare earned you the love of your countrymen have 
necessarily been few. But it would be a reproach to our hearts 
and understandings, if we did not come forward to proclaim our 
sense of the inflexible regard for equal justice, and utter contempt 
fi)r abase, corruption, and chicanery, which have uniformly marked 
your official career. On this we dwell as the leading feature of 
your public life; for our great Teacher tells us, that in a ruler the 
lore of justice is the first of virtues. But it is not tMs alone that 
calls fi>r our parting testimony. Tour ear has always ^een 
accessible to our petitions and representations — your hand has 
ever been open to the distresses of our countrymen-— our institu- 
tions, both of charity and education, haye erer found in your 
bounty a ready resource. Without flattering our vanity or in- 
dulging our caprice, you hare ever studied, both in your public 
and your private conduct, to avoid offence to our habits and 
prejudices. Though all these considerations make us look upon 
your departure as the loss, to this part of India, of the firmest 
fiiend to the native interests, yet it is a consolation to know that 
you will not be entirely lost to Hindostan; and that your exertions 
for the public good are only transferred to another quarter, where 
they are at least as well known and as highly valued." 

To this Sir Charles Metcalfe replied : — 

"GsKTLEiDBK, — I receive with the highest gratification the 
honour conferred on me by this address. I cannot be insensible 
to the value of this pleasing token of esteem and approbation 
firom so numerous and respectable a body of the native community 
of Calcutta and its neighbourhood, among whom I recognise 
many of those most eminent in rank and character. The senti- 

your warmest encouragement and support: our schools and 
societies have been cherished by your munificence ; and we have 
looked to you as a never-fiiiling resource in every emergency. 
These, sir, are the claims which you have upon our regard and 
afibction. These are the circumstances which lead us to consider 
you our friend and bene&ctor." 
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moots wliicli yon cxpreis ftre exceediiigly kind and oUig^if, and 
inJl be a wane of dieering leooQection in the diatint wene to 
wliich I am prooeeding. 

'^I greatly lament that a diflkrenoe in religion and coatoma 
•hould operate, as it does, in a great degree, to prevent the benefits 
of social interc our se between the nattre and European oommmii- 
ties in India; and eonseqiiently to predode that personal intimmejf 
and that knowledge of private character wMcii are the ddef 
C6meBts of nmtnal attachment. Yon can neMiCf share in <iiir 
convivial enjoyments, nor take an interest in our amnsenenis ; 
and it is mndi to be regretted that nothing has yet been devised, 
which, being suited to the habits and tastes of both parties^ mi^ 
lead naturally to that ftequency of in tercourse which is so nnidi 
to be desired, as tending to unite all in the bonds of affection. I 
trust that time will eiSbtit this deairabie result, and remove tie 
obstacles which retard it Notwithstanding [this deficiency of 
personal intimacy, yon have, with martaed libenlity, psesented 
me with this testimony of your esteem on public grounds, such aa 
cannot &al to make it highly gratifying. I hope that yon may 
never see reason to alter the fitvouraUe opiniims whk^ yos 
express. Thefirstwishofmyheartisthatlmi^beinstnnqeBtBly 
in the oiBce to which I have been iq^pointed, towards the weltee 
of the native community of India. Such is my own anzioaa 
desire--snch is my positive duty — sudi is the olject of the 
incessant iigunctions of the Supreme Government of India, and 
of the authorities in England who have charged me with my 
present important trust; — and that tiie happiness ef India may- 
be the fruit of British rule, is the ardent prayer of every Bcitiah 
heart" 

Nor were these all tlie demonstratioQS of respect and 
gratitude which solaced him at this time. One mofre 
iostance of the regard in which he was held by aH chusses 
may be cited here, as it di^Ters from all the rest. On the 
eve of his departore, an address came to him from the 
Baptist missionaries of Calcutta.* ''Precluded by views 
of duty as ministers from imitmg in tihe feefctye iestiiBMiieB 
of esteem fi>r his acknowledged Tirtues," ibej were still 

* The address is signed by Dr. Tates, Messrs. IluHnas, W. H. 
Pearce, Ellis, G. Pearce, and Penney. 
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aozioas to approach him, in grateful acknowledgment of 

the eoantenanoe and support wbicH He had, " for so long a 

time, promptly and liberallj afforded to them in their 

efforts to Effuse among the natiyes of India the benefits of 

moral and religions instruction :^ — 

''Whilst fkas occnpied,^* continaed these escceOeiit men, *wa 
hxve often appealed to jon, and BoBdted peconiaxy aid, and the 
powerfiil influence cf yonr name and diazacter, on behalf of the 
olgects we haye sought to accomplish; and with heartfelt gratitude 
we own that we neyer appealed in Tain, but have always met with 
a kind and generous reception. In preaching the Gospd to the 
heathen; the instmction of the young, whether male or female^ in 
hoarding and day-schools; and in attempts to rdiere the wants of 
native Christians, by encouraging among them habits of enterxKrise 
and industry; as well as in yaiious other ways, we baye been 
greatly assisted by your generous contributions, Ibr all of which we 
beg to present our sincere and gratefol acknowledgments.'^ 

Metcalfe's reply shonid be held in peipetual remem- 
brance :— — 

"Ko one/' he said, ** can entertsm a higher opinion than I do 
of the important labours and exemplary deyotion of Christian 
nusBionanes in In£a. They seem destined fay Almighty Frori* 
deuce to be the chief instiuments fbr improving and enlightening 
the inhafaitsnts of this country throng the means of education 
and moral instruction. I abstain from the expression of any 
opinion with regard to religious instruction, because, whilst it is 
the undoubted duty of Christian nussionaries to seek the con- 
yeraion of the heathen, and whilst every Christian must rcjdce 
at any success that may attend their end^vours, it is nevertheless, 
I ccmceiye, the duty of a Government fi)r JSndoos and Mahomedana 

* At flie dose of the letter, tiie reverend gentlemoi bespoke 
1^ C. lietealfe's ^Kvounible notice of two feUow-missionsriefl, who 
were aboutto proceed to Allahabad. ^Their olject," it was ssid, 
**W]1I be, by preaching the Gospel, instructing tiie young, and 
other legitimate means, to benefit the native population. And it 
is particularly ddi^tftd to us to know tiiat in these labours they 
will live under the protection of a Govenic^ who has already given 
proof that all sacb meaikires as are calculated to oilighten the 
Bdnd, elevate the character, hnprove the heart, and save the souls 
of men, will meet with his countenance and support." 
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as well OS for Christians, to protect the natives in the nndiitiirbed 
exgoyment of their own religion, and to exercise no influence 
whatever for their conversion, leaving that work to the unaided 
and quiet reasoning of the ministers of the Holy Gospel. I am 
happy In the belief that the religious proceedings of the mis- 
sionaries are conducted with a discretion which must relieve their 
labours from any alarming or oifensive character, and at the same 
time promote their efficiency."* 

Whilst all these honours were crowding thickly upon 
Charles Metcalfe from the neighbourhood in which he bad 
dwelt for so many years, there came a voice of congratu- 
lation from a distance which stirred bis heart perhaps more 
than all. A letter from bis old master, Lord Wellesley,! 
came to him, with a cordial assurance that ^' no one was 
more bappy than himself at the wise selection the Goyem> 
ment bad made in placing him at the bead of the new 
Presidency." The sight of that well-known handwriting, 
which had lost none of its old characteristic boldness, 
awakened many moving recollections, and many fe^ings of 
pristine gratitude. A copy of the answer which be 
returned I have found preserved among bis papers : — 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE TO KARQUIS WELLE6LET. 

<'Mt Lord, — ^Few things in life have given me greater pleasure 
than the receipt of your lordship's kind letter delivered by 
Lieutenant Campbell. It is now within a few days of thirty-four 
years since I had first the honour of being presented to you. You 
were then the Govemor-Greneral of India, and I was a boy of 
fifteen, entering on my career. I shall never forget the kindness 
with which you treated me from first to last during your stay in 
India, nor the honour and happiness which I esjoyed in being for 
a considerable period a member of your fitmily. So much depends 
on the first turn given to a man's course, that I may fiurly attri- 
bute all that has since happened to me of good to the oountenanoe 

* This reply was despatched from camp on the 17th of De* 
cember, after Metcalfe had commenced his journey to Allahabad. 

f Then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The letter is dated 
"Dublin Castle, 1834." 
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and favour with which y<m distinguished me at that early period. 
"Mj jmblic principles were learned in jour school — ^the school of 
honour, zeal, and public spirit — and to my adherence to those 
principles I venture to ascribe all the success that has attended 
me. 

As I was proceeding to join the new Presidency, after being 
relieved from the Vice-Presidentship at Fort William, by the 
return of the Governor-General from Madras, about the time of 
lieutenant Campbell's arrival from England, I asked him to 
accompany me, his regiment being also in that quarter. We are 
now together on our march. I shall anxiously look out for an 
opportimity of advancing him. It may be more distant and more 
difficult than I wish, owing to the retention by the Supreme 
Government of all patronage connected with the army; but before 
we part I will ascertain his views, and do my best for him as soon 
as I can. Believe me, my lord, with reverence, gratitude, and 
attachment, fervently and affectionately your most faithful servant, 

"C. T. Metcalje." 

It was with pleasure not less sincere than the feelings 
with which it was written, that Lord Wellesley received 
this letter. He spoke of it long afterwards in terms of the 
warmest satisfaction. It was not one of the many tributes 
to his high qualities of which he was least proud.* 

When Charles Metcalfe qidtted Calcutta, setting his 
face towards the seat of his new Government, he carried 
with him many pleasant thoughts — thoughts of the past, 
thoughts of the future. It is hard to say whether the 
demonstrations of attachment which attended him on his 

* Writing in September, 1835, to Sir Charles Metcalfe, with 
reference to the collection of WeUesley despatches, then in course 
of publication, Mr. Edmonstone said : " This narrative, I know, 
will interest you, for you have shown that it must by a letter of 
yours to. his lordship, written in the year 1834, expressive of 
feelings with regard to him, and sentiments regarding the character 
of his government, which are not less honourable to you than they 
are gratifying to him. You may judge of the estimation in which 
he holds it, by his having directed its insertion in the third volume, 
which is now in preparation, fle does, indeed, speak of it in the 
highest terms of satis&ction." — IMS, Correspondence,^ 
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departture, or the almost oeTtamty that he "was about eoon 
to retom to the Presidency to occupy a higher official 
position than he had ever held before, were more solacing 
to one in whom the affections were as vigorous as ever, 
and ambition not duBed by success. A few words will 
sufficiently describe his assumption of the Government of 
Agra.* He went to Allahabad — he pitched his tents in 
the fort — ^he held a levee — ^and he returned to Calcutta. 
He had scarcely reached the seat of his Govemment| when 

* One passage, however, ttom Metcalfe's oorrespondeiice at this 
time must be given, for it indicates the earnestness with which he 
was abont to address himself to the bnsinesB of administration in 
liie Korth-West Frovinces, and of the high sense which he enter- 
tained of the responsibilily of his office : — " I am now/* he wrote 
to Mr. Tucker, ''on my march to Allahabad. The Govemor- 
General is to embark on the 15th of March. If Ids successor do 
not arrive heSase, I ahall return to Calcutta bj that time, in order 
to take my temponuy appointment. I am almost sorry for it, as 
its being permanent is out of the question ; not sorry that I have 
the honour, but that the successor, if he be to come soon, do not 
come at once, fbr I am becoming interested in my Agra Govern-' 
ment, and hope to do some good. When Lord William told you 
tiiat I did not like my removal to Agra, he must have alluded to 
my opinion^ that a seat in the Supreme Government was in some 
respects superior to any subordinate Government. In every other 
point of view, I was highly pleased with my appointment to Agra, 
and regarded it as a great honour. I am now getting deepfy inte- 
rested in its duties ; and if I retain my provisional appointment of 
Governor-General, on the coming out of Lord W.'s successor, I 
dtall be quite happy and contented. I still, however, think that 
the Government on^t to be made more o^ or abolished. The 
expense is not neoessaiy for the duties assigned to the office. . . . 
Be assured that I am sensible of my responsibility, and that the 
most aimous wish of my heart is to render the eountry under me 
prospenras and happy. I do not stay in India to make or add to 
a fortune, but solely in order to perform, to the best of my ability, 
the high duties entrurted to me. I seek no reward beyond the 
approbatum of my own emiscience ; but, without seddng, I have 
been generously and magnificently rewarded by those above 
rewarded beyond my deserts." — [Camp, Feiruaty 2, 1835.] 
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advices €i ithe speedy departme of the CSofemor-Genenly 
and the certaiaty that no snoceBsor would he immediately 
qypointed, oompeQed hia letam to the Preradency. He 
amyed just in time to take an a£fectioxiate leave of Lord 
and Lady Wilham Bentiiick; and on the 20th of Maidi, 
1834, he became, what more than thirty years before he 
declared that he would become — Goremoar-Greiieral of 
India. 

Be succeeded to the chief seat in the Gorersment of 
Lidia in yirtne of hispronaionali^ppamtment to succeed on 
ihe death or resignation of Lord William Bentindc. But 
whether he would be suffered to continue in charge of the 
GoTeinment, or J^e displaced to make room for some new 
man sent out for the amvenience of the British ItGnistry, 
were questions which yet remained to be soWed. Every 
fiesh arrival firom England brought some new inteUigeace, 
or some strange report. The common question in men's 
mouths was, "Who is to be Grovemor-General ?" Lord 
Melbourne was then at the head of the Adminisfcration. 
Mr. Grant vras at the Board of ControL First it was 
reported that the latter statesman was himself coming out 
to Calcutta; then Lord PalmersUm was named; and then 
it seined almost certain that the choice would fidlupon 
Lord Munster. Again the gossip both of public prints and 
private letters took another turn, azid Lord Auckland 
became the favourite candidate. And every now and then 
it was confidently stated that Metcalfe himself would be the 
man. Never, before or since, has the Indian community 
beea held so long in suspense. 

Mr. Tucker was then Chairman of the East India 
Company. With Metcalfe he maintained a close and 
^mnWstT correj^pondence. But those were days when 
x^;ular communication between the two countries was 
unknown, and even the j<Hnt powers of the Chairman of 
the Company and the^Govaiior-General could not render the 
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transit of their letters otherwise than tardy and uncertain. 
All, however, that could be done to keep Metcalfe informed 
upon points of such deep interest and importance to him, 
was done by the friendly Chairman. On the 28th of 
August the latter wrote : '' We have received Lord William 
Bentinck^s resignation. . . . . It is my intention to 
place in nomination either Mr. Elphinstone or yourself — 
whoever of the two may be most acceptable to the Court 
and the Ministry." On the 4th of September he wrote 
again, sajring: " I intend on Wednesday next to propose to 
the Court that you should be continued in the charge of the 
Supreme Government, and I have written to Mr. Grant to 
notify this intention. With the Court I should have no 
difficulty, for I already know the sentiments of the majority ; 
but I cannot say what may be the views of the King's 

Ministers /am determined on my course; 

and I will resign the chair rather than propose a party 
whom I cannot recommend on fair public grounds.'^ 

These letters reached Metcalfe in February, as he was 
journeying towards Allahabad. " My dear friend," he 
wrote to Mr. Tucker — " my friend, indeed ! The result of 
what was going on cannot be my nomination to the 
Governor-Generalship ; but I regard it as a high honour 
that you should have thought of me for that post; and my 
feelings are the same as if your wish had been successful. 
Elphinstone is the man in whom all voices would have 
been most concurrent. His administration would have 
been splendid and most popular." In another letter, written 
on his return to the Presidency, he repeated the expression 
of his gratitude. " I can never sufficiently thank you," he 
wrote to Mr. Tucker; " and am truly sorry to find that 
whilst you were generously engaged in a struggle in which 
I was so much interested, you were, embarrassed by want 
of intelligence as to my views. I am fully prepared for 
the result; and as I never expected to be Governor-General, 
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I shall not be disappointed in not being so. My gratitude 
to those who have fought such a battle for me, and chiefly 
to yourself, ought to be unbounded; and will, I trust, be 
as lasting as life."* 

By this time Metcalfe had received information of what 
the Court had actually done in his behalf. Mr. Tucker 
had written to Mountstuart Elphinstone proposing to put 
him in nomination as successor to Lord William Bentinck.f 
Bat the honour had been declined on the plea of failing 
health ; and on the 28th of September a series of resolu- 
tions had been proposed to the Court, and carried by an 
overwbelming majority, declaratory of their opinion that, 
<< adverting to the public character and services of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe," it was inexpedient to make ^' any other 
arrangement for suplying the office of Governor-General." J 

♦ MS, Correspondence — March 5, 1835; — On the river, below 
Monghyr. 

f Mr. Tucker had proposed to the Court the names of Elphin- 
stone and Metcalfe coDJointly; and the Court had, in the first 
instance, selected the former, thinkmg, as with characteristic 
modesty he wrote to Metcalfe, " probably from my being on the 
spot and unemployed that I would be most likely to escape 
objection." 

X The following are the resolutions which were carried by a 
majority of fifteen to two : — 

" That this Court deeply lament that the state of Lord William 
Bentinck's health- should be such as to deprive the Company of 
his most valuable services; and this Court deem it proper to 
record, on the occasion of his lordship's resignation of the office 
of Govemor-Greneral, their high sense of the distinguished ability, 
energy, zeal, and integrity with which his lordship has discharged 
the arduous duties of his exalted station. 

" That, referring to the appointment which has been conferred 
by the Court, with the approbation of his Majesty, on Sir Charles 
■T. Metcalfe, provisionally, to act as Governor-General of India, 
upon the death, resignation, or coming away of Lord William 
Bentinck; and adverting also to the public character and services 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose knowledge, experience, and talents 
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Bnt the Grown Ministers were not inclined to ratify the 
choice of the Court of Directors. They raked up an old 
dictum of Mr. Ganmng, to the e£fect that it was more 
expedient to appoint an English statesman, than one 
trained in eitiher of the Indian services, to the office of 
Govemor-Greneral;* and it was decreed, therefore, that 
Metcalfe had too much knowledge and experience — in 
a word, was too well qualified for the performance ei 
the duties of such an office to be suffered to undertake 
them* 

Against this peremptory setting aside of the claims of 
ihe entire body of their serrants, the Court of Directors, 
as represGited by Mr. Tucker and Mr. Stanley Clarke, had 

emineatlj qualify him to prosecate suoceflsfiilly the varioiyi 
important measures consequent on the new Charter- Act, this 
Court ore of opinion that it would be inexpedient at present to 
make any other arrangement for supplying the ofBice of GoremoiP- 
GeneraL And it is resolyed accor^gly, tiiat ihe Chairs be 
authorised and instructed to communicate this opinion to his 
Mtgesty's Ministers, through ihe President of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affidrs of India." 

* The words of Mr. Grant's letter oi October 1, 1834, are worth 
quoting: — 

" With respect to the appointment to that oAee of any servant 
of the Company, however eminent his knowledge, talents, and 
experience may confessedly he;, his Mijesty's Ifinisters agree in 
the saitiments of Mr. Camung, expressed in a letter firom him to 
the Court on the 25th of Becemher, 1820, that &e ease can hardly 
be conceived in which it would he expedient ^lat the hi^egt office 
of the Government in India riiould be filled otherwise than tram 
Ex^gland, and that that one main link at least between the systems 
of the Indian and British Governments ought^ foai tiie advantage 
of both, to he invariably maintained. 

^On this principle it has usually bees thought proper to act; 
and in the various important meanures cooaeqiient on the new 
Charter- Act, his Mi^esty's Ministers see ranch to ei^oin the coo- 
tinuanoe of the geoeral practice, bnt nothing to recommend a 
deviation from it." 
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vigGronslj zemoDrtnited.* But their ranonstraQces had 
been withoot eSect The Whig Ministry were still bent 
on appointing one oi thidr own party, to the magnificent 
offiee of 'Viceroy of the East ; and the C!ompany appeared 
to be equally deteixnined to reject all the Whig nominees. 
In the meanwhile nothing was dcme. New rumours came 
floating out to India; new names were added to the already 
inflated list of candidates for the occupancy of Govemment 
Housa f Whilfit speculation wbs snll at its height regard- 
ii^ the issue of the contest that was going on at home 
between the Court and the Board, Calcutta was excited 
by the intelligence that the Whig Ministers had resigned, 
and tliat a new GoYemment had been Ibrmed, with Sir 
Bobert Peel at its head. And soon afterwards the Hugh 
Lmdsay Reamer brought to Bombay, and thence despatched 
to the seat of the Supreme Government, the important 
tidings of the appointment of Lord Heytesbury to the 
Governor-Generalship of India4 

The intelligenoe was not received with much enthusiasm 
in Calcutta. Some hope had been entertained that, 
althoiigh the Whigs had declared their determination not 
to appoint any Company's servant to the chief seat in 
the Government, the same spirit of exclusiveness would 
not actuate their successors. And, indeed, the professions 

* LeUar of Chainaan and Depyty-Chairman of the] Court of 
Directors^ October 8, 1834. 

f At one time Lord Durham, at another Lord Mulgrave; and 
then an influential member of the Court of Directors wrote to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, that *'the preraiBng mmoor is that Sir C. 
Manners Satton, the Speaker, will be the indlTidoai whom Govern- 
ment will desire to see appointed; " whilst another wrote out that 
Lord Minto wonM command the greatest number of suffrages. 

X AV^»^^*^ Bumes^ who had come out by the overland route 
in charge of defl^patches, sent the informatiou to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, in a letter written ** On board the Hugh Lindsay^ April 30, 
1855." 
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of the Tories differed from those of their opponents, inas- 
much as that they made a show of repudiating all exclu- 
siveness bj offering the Govemor-Greneralship to Mr. 
Elphinstone, who had declined it a few months before. 
Why the appointment was not then offered to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe it is hard to say. It was suggested to him, that 
perhaps the Tories regarded him as ''too much of a 
Destructive." At all events, not only did Lord Ellen- 
borough, who presided at the India Board, not countenance 
his permanent appointment, but for some time he pre- 
tended to doubt the expediency of nominating him 
provisionally to the office, in the event of Lord Heytes- 
bury's death or resignation. The continued residence of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe in India depended upon his nomina- 
tion ; but Lord Ellenborough at one time proposed to send 
out Sir Henry Fane, the newly appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, with a commission as Provisional Governor-Greneral 
of India. 

Sir Henry Fane was a fine old soldier and a staunch 
Tory ; but this preposterous idea was speedily abandoned. 
In strong terms Mr. Tucker urged the claims and merits 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe. Lord Ellenborough took counsel 
with his colleagues — the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Bobert Peel ; and on the 2nd of March, 1835, the Chair- 
man wrote to Metcalfe, saying, " I have the satisfaction 
to inform you that you were unanimously appointed on 
Friday last to take charge of the office of Governor-General 
in the event of the death, resignation, &c., of Lord Heytes- 
bury ; and this additional mark of confidence cannot fail, 
I trust, to gratify you."* To Metcalfe, indeed, well 

* This letter must have been sent by the overland route, among 
Biimes' despatches; for the receipt of it was acknowledged on the 
24th of May. I cannot help expressing my conviction that, of 
all men in the world, none will have more reason to be grateftil to 
the great agency of steam than future generations of Indian 
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* 

knowing as he did what were the chances of an Indian 
statesman without political influence, who had not been in 
England since he was a schoolboy, against those of anj 
Whig or Tory nobleman, who had either to be provided 
for, or got rid of by the Ministry of the day, the refusal of 
the Crown Ministers to appoint him permanently to the 
office of Govemor-Greneral of India was a source of much 
less disappointment than it was to his friends and to the 
community at large. He had aspired only to the provi- 
sional appointment, and with this he was now satisfied. 
To his old friend Mr. Tucker he "wrote in cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the honour that had been done to him ; and 
never, even in his most confidential moments to the most 
cherished of his friends, expressed a feeling of disap- 
pointment : — 

" The additional mark of confidence afforded by the Court in 
my nomination to the prorisional charge of the office of Groyemor- 
General, is, as yon suppose, exceedingly gratifying to me. On 
the arriyal of Ix>rd Heytesbury, if the Agra GoTemment be not 
by that time abolished, I shall return to my post in the Agra 
F^idency. The duty of the Governor there is highly interest- 
ing. Nevertheless, the Govemment ought, I think, to be 

abolished, as unnecessarily expensive I can never 

sufficiently thank you for your generous exertions in my favour. 
As I never expected them to succeed, I am not disappointed by 
the result which Lord Heytesbury's appointment indicates. We 
hear that the Ministry offered the office to Elphinstone. It is 
honourable to them if they did so. I hope that you will approve 
onr mtended press law. Be assured that it is the best that could 
be passed, and quite as safe as any other. The people are afraid 
that Lord Heytesbury, being a Tory, will stop it; for as time was 



biographers and historians. It is hard to say how much their 
labours will be diminished, and, what is of more consequence, 
their accuracy increased, by the facility afibrded them of calcu- 
lating with certainty the period at which letters bearing any par- 
ticular date, must have reached any part of India. 
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g^yen for ample disciuiiion and detibenilion, he maj be here before 
k becomes law. It was prppoaed before the a]n[K>mtineiit ix£ any 
new Goyemor-General was known."— [3fa|/ 24, 1835.] 

<*...• The letters now acknowledged Amush firesh proof; 
already superabundant, of your constant firiendly care of me. I 
am not surprised at the result. That in which Whigs and Tories 
agree must be right. And the only thing in which they hare 
agreed has been in rejecting me as Goyemor* General. It wu 
quite natural ; and the only tiling that surprised me was, thai I 
should haye been thought of. I am proud of that, and by no 
means disappointed by the failure. 

" This will find you enjoying repose for a season, after your 
highly distinguished reign at the head of the Court of Directors, 
of which the character has neyer been more raised and upheld 
than by you— whether with regard to its ind^endent and spirited 
bearing at home, or to its just dealings in the administration of 
India. I conclude that the Court will ayail itself of your return 
to your post next April, to place you again in the chair to which 
you haye done so much honour. Your conduct towards me has 
beat most generous, and I can neyer sufficiently thank you. We 
are getting on in India quietly." — [Jmae 7, 1835.] 

And because tbey were " getting on quietly" Metcalfe, 
feeling that the position which he thea temporarilj occa- 
pied would give additional weight to his opinionS| deemed 
that the season was opportune for a deliberate reriefw of 
the state and prospects of 1;he British empire in the East, of 
the dangers which threatened it, and the measures whicb 
would most conduce to its safety. It has been said that 
he was always keenly alive to the insecurity of our posi- 
tion in India. This, indeed, had long been regarded as 
Metcalfe's weak point; and his friends often expressed 
their surprise, that one who was generally "so potrnd** 
should, in this particular instance, entertain and propound 
opinions which were then conceived to be those only of 
weak-minded alarmists. People smiled when he said that 
they would wake up some fine momiz^ and find that they 
had lost India; but he had been talking and writtng in 
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Has strain ior mtaoj years,* and now that lie was GroiremoT- 
Genezal of India, be deeaied it his bounden duty to place 
upon xecozd his opinions with respect to the best means of 
preparing the State^to meet the dangers which continaally 
threatened it, whenever they might be brought by adverse 
drcomstances into active operation. Lord William Ben- 
tmck had left behind Mm an elaborate minute on the 
defence of the country, with especial reference to the pro- 
babilities of a Bussian invasion. Metcalfe had no appre- 
hensions on that score. He believed that our real dxmgers 
vere from within; and that those hostile influences were 
only to be counteracted by an overawing display of military 
finrce. ^'We can retain our dominion,^* he had written 
some little time before, " only by a large military estab- 
lishment; and without a considerable force of European 
troops, the fidelity of our army oould not be relied upon." 
But he had no very decided opinions upon this point, and 
he was rather inclined to combat the views of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, who had spoken of the native army in 
India as the most expensive and the most inefficient in the 
world; and who had declared that our only internal danger 
was from the doubtful fidelity of the sepoys. From the 
elaborate minute which Metcalfe then wrote, in reply to 
his predecessor, I am tempted to make some extracts, 

* As fiff back as 1814, he iiad written: ** Until the Goyemment 
at home he convinced that oar situation in India is heset with 
dangers, and that we have still to make ftirther great exertions to 
secnre oar safety, there can he little hope that we shall long 
retain tiie dominions that we have acqnired. Our situation in 
Bidia has always been precarious. It is still precarious. We are 
still a handful of Europeans goyeming an immense empire 
without any firm hold of the country, having warlike and powerful 
enemies on all our frontiers, and the spirit of disaffection dormant, 
but rooted, among our subjects." " Our native army," he said, at 
the same time, '' is certainly a phenomenon, the more so as there 
is no heartfelt attachment to the Goyemment on the part of our 
natiye troops." 
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prefacing them with the following passage of a more 

general nature, from a paper written some time before, in 

which he thus emphaticallj dwells upon the insecurity of 

our position in India: — 

** Onr hold is so precariotis that a very little mismaaagement 
might accoinplish our expulsion; and the course of events may be 
of itself sufficient without any mismanagement We are, to 
appearance, more powerful in India now than we ever were. 
Nevertheless our down&U may he short work, when it commences; 
it will probahly he rapid; and the world will wonder more at the 
suddenness with which our immense empire may vanish, than it 
has done at the surprising conquest that we have achieved. The 
cause of this precariousness is that our power does not rest on 
actual strength but upon impression. Our whole real strength is in 
the few European reg^iments, speaking comparatively, that are 
scattered singly over the va^t space of subjugated India. That is 
the only portion of our soldiery whose hearts are with us, and 
whose constancy can be relied on in the hour of trial All onr 
native establishments, military and civil, are the followers of 
fortune ; they serve us for their livelihood, and generally serve us 
well. From a sense of what is due to the hand which feeds them» 
which is one of the virtues that they most extol, they may often 
display fidelity under trying circumstances ; but in their inward 
feelings they partake more or less of the universal disaffection 
which prevails against us, not from bad government but from 
natural and irresistible antipathy ; and were the wind to change 
— ^to use a native expression — and to set in steadily against us, we 
could not expect that their sense of honour, although there might 
be splendid instances of devotion, would keep the mass on our side 
in opposition to the common feeling which, with one view, might 
for a time unite all India from one end to the other — Empires 
grow old, decay, and perish. Ours in India can hardly be called old, 
but seems destined to be short-lived. We appear to have passed the 
brilliancy and vigour of our youth, and it may be that we have 
reached a premature old age. We have ceased to be the wonder 
that we were to the natives; the charm which once encompassed 
us has been dissolved, and our subjects have had time to inquire 
wVv.t^***^;^vebeen subdued. The consequences of the inquiry 
may appe^^ hereafter. If these speculations are not devoid of 
foundation,Wy are useful in diverting our minds to the contem- 
plation of thVeal nature of our power, and in preventing a delusive 
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Mef of its impregnability. Our greatest danger is not ftom a 
Boflsian power, but from the fiiding of the impression of our invin- 
dlulity from the minds of the native inhabitants of India. The 
disaffection which would root us out abundantly exists; the 
concorrence of circumstances sufficient to call it into general action 
may at any time happen." * 

''Danobbs of cub Position in India. — Our danger does not 
lie in the military force alone of native states, but in the spirit by 
which they are actuated towards us; and still more in the spirit of 
our subjects from one end of India to the other. We have no 
bold on their affections; more than that, disaffection is uniyersal. 
So that what to a power supported by the affections of its subjects 
▼odd be a slight disaster, might to us be an irreparable calamity. 
The little reverse which we met with at Bamoo, in the Burman 
war, sounded throughout India like our repulse at the first siege 
of Bhurtpore, magnified and exaggerated as if ic had been onr 
death-knell. The Commander-in-Chief was said to have been 
^ed, and the Grovemor-General to have put an end to himself 
in despair by swallowing pounded diamonds. Bamoo became so 
celebrated, that although the place is an insignificant one in the 
district of Chittagong, in our own territory, never before generally 
heard of, the word is now used by the natives as the name of the 
Burman empire, or of any place to the eastward beyond sea; and 
ui idea of something formidable and dreadihl is attached to it. 

'* Some say that our empire in India rests on opinion, others on 
nuuQ force. It in fitct depends on both. We could not keep the 
ooontiy by opinion if we had not a considerable force ; and no 
force that we could pay would be sufficient if it were not aided 
by the opinion of our invincibility. Our force does not operate 
K> much by its actual strength as by the impression which it 
produces, and that impression is the opinion by which we hold 
hidia. 
** Internal insnrrection, therefore, is one of the greatest of our 

* This is part of a paper, written in reply to some questions pro- 
pomided in England, at the time of the Paliamentary Inquiries of 
1832-33, and submitted by Government to the principal authorities 
on questions of Indian Grovemment. Whether this paper was 
ever officially sent in I do not know. It does not appear in the 
printed replies to these questions in the Parliamentary papers. 
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duigen, or, mther, beccmies so when the meaiu of qiifl]£iig it aie 
at a distanoe; It is easy to decide it, hecaose insmgents max n<^ 
hare the horse, fixrt^ and artilleiy of a regular army; hat it 
becomes serious if we ha^e not those materials at hand. Nothing 
can be a strcmger proof of our weakness in the absence of a mili- 
taiy force, even when it is not fur remoredy than the history of 
sudi insurrections as have occurred. The ciyil power and all 
semblaace of the existence of our goremment are instantly swept 
away by the torrent We need not go &r back to Aow that in 
tibe neighbourhood of the metropolis of British Ihdiay within s 
fioroed march from one of the largest of our military stations, our 
gpTemment was subTerted tiirooghout a considerable extent of 
territory; our magistrates, with all the power that they oonld 
collect, driyen like chaff before the wind, and an insnirectionaiy 
aniiiority estaUished by a handM of men proclaiming the orer- 
tiirow of our dominion, and the establishment of a new dynasty 
in the person of k leader ;of a band of ftnatics. This state of 
things continued for sereral days, until the insurrection was sop- 
pressed by the apfriUcatlon of military force, without which it is 
impossible to say to what extent it might haTe proceeded, so com- 
^etely were the insurgents masters of the neighbouring country. 
Am the n^irit <tf insunection is catdiing, this affiur was soon fol- 
lowed by an insurrection of the Dangnr Coles, a race previously 
orderly and submisriTe and remarkaMe for industrious and laborious 
habits out of their own country. No sooner had insurrectioa 
broken out than it spread like wildfire. Not a Cole in the country 
was free from the infection. All the inhabitants of other descrip- 
tions, the Bajah and a fow chiefii excepted, who had strongholds 
or military means for their protection, were massacred or expelled. 
The officers of our administration and CTcry sign of our govem- 
ment quickly disappeared. For a longtime all the force that could 
be found on our part was not only inadequate to suppress the 
insurrection, but, although in able hands, could hardly resist it, 
and oouM not prevent its spreading, or do more liian check it at 
one point. It required several m<mth8 and a large force to put 
down this insurrection ; but that of the Chooans, another wild 
race, socm followed, whidi baffled the first force and the second 
force' employed, and kept us oigaged for many months also before 
it was extinguished. 

*' His lordship, howerer, sees fiirther danger in the spread of 
knowledge and the operations of the press. I do not for my own 
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por^ anticipate dunger as a cotain oamequence from these <anues. 
I see 80 mndi danger in the ignonmoey fimatidsm, and harfoaritm 
<^ our subject!^ that I rest on the thread of knowledge some hope 
of greater strength and security. Men win be better able to 
appredate the good and eyH of our role; and if the good predo- 
mmate, they will know that they may lose by a change. Without 
reckoning on the affection of any, it seems probable that those of 
the Bathres who would most deprecate and least promote our OTer- 
tioDW, would be the best-inJEbnned and most enlightened among 
tiierD, miless they had thansdyes, indlTidoally, amMtions dreams 
of power. I^ howeyer, theeztennonof knowledgeistobeanew 
floarce of dangei^-aod I will not pretend confidently to predict the 
0(»ittary— it is one aitc^ether nnayoidable. It is our dnty to 
extend knowledge, whatever may be the resolt; and spread it 
voold, eren if we impeded it. l^e time is passed when the 
cperations of the press could be ef&ctnaUy restrained, even if that 
oomse would be any somce of safety, whkh must be very 
doobtfoL Nothiag so precarious coold in prudence be trusted 
to. If, therefore, increase of danger be really to be apprehended 
fiom increase of knowledge, it is what we must cheerfiiHy submit 
to. We must not try to ayert it, and if we did we should ful.** 

<<Thb EmoiPBAK Abxt in Ihbia.— Considering the poesiMe 
disaffection of our natiye army as our onj^ internal danger, and 
the want of physical strength and moral energy as rendering them 
'imaUe to contend witii a European enemy, his lordship jmiposes 
that the Euaropean portion of our anny should be one-ft(urth, and 
ereotoally one-third, in proportion to the strength of our natiye 
army. He oonsders this as requiring a force of 30,000 Europeans 
in iadasL In the e^»ediency of haying at least this force of 
Europeans, eyen in ordinary times, I entirdy concur; tiiat is, if 
we can pay them. But tiie limit to this, and every other part of 
onr force, must be regulated by our means. If we attempted to 
fixit according to our wants, we shodd soon be without the means 
of maintaining any army. Thirty thousand European troops 
woold be yastly inadequate for the purpose of meeting the 
imagined Russian inyasion, fi>r we rimuld more require European 
tnx^intheinterior of India at that time tiian at any other. T\> 
iuiTe our army on a footing calculated fiir that event is imposdble. 
Our army cannot well be greater than it is, owing to want of 
means. It cannot well be less, owing to our other wants. Such 
as it is in extent, it is our duty to make it as efficient as we can, 
with or without the prospect of a Busnan inyasi<m; and thai is 
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the only way in which we can prepare for that or any other distant 
and uncertain crisis. On the approach of such an event we must 
hare reinforcements of European troops from England to any 
amount required, and we must increase our natiye force accord- 
ing to the exigency of the time. We could, not long exist in a 
state of adequate preparation, as we should he utterly ruined by 
the expense." 

"Chabactbb OB' THB NATIVE AiiMT. — The late (joremor- 
General condemns our Indian army, in a sweeping sentence, as 
being the most expensive and least efficient in the world. If it 
were so, how should we he here ? Is it no proof of efficiency that 
it has conquered all India ? Is it no proof of efficiency that India 
is more universally tranquil owing to our Indian army than it 
ever was under any native Government or Governments that we 
read of ? If our Indian army be so 'expensive, why do we not 
employ European troops alone 4o maintain India? Why but 
because Europeans are so much more expensive that we could not 
pay a sufficient number? If our Indian army be so inefficient, 
why do we incur the expense of making soldiers of the natives ? 
Why do we not entertain the same number of undisciplined people 
who would cost much less ? Why but because then we should 
lose the country firom the inefficiency of our native force ? If, 
therefore, the Indian army be preferable to a European force on 
account of its cheapness, and to other native troops on account of 
its efficiency ; if we cannot substitute any other force cheaper and' 
more efficient; how can it justly be said to be the most ea^nsive 
and least efficient army in the world? It enables us to conquer 
and keep India. If it pei£>rm8 well every duty required of it, 
hard work in quarters, good service in the field, how can it be 
subject to the imputation of inefficiency ? The proof of its cheap- 
ness and of its efficiency is, that we cannot substitute any other 
description offeree at once so cheap and so efficient.'' 

*' Obganizatiok of THB INDIAN AsMT. — One important mcasuTe 
proposed by the late Governor-General is the entire abolition of 
the Bombay army, and its union, half to the Bengal, half to the 
Madras army. I am not aware of any advantage to be derived 
fh>m this measure, except the saving that might be effected by 
the abolition of the portion of the staff which would cease to be 
necessary when the Bombay army ceased to be a separate army; 
but I can hardly think that this advantage would be sufficient to 
make the measure desirable. It would, I imagine, be a source of 
great discontent to the whole of the Bombay army, and of gratifi- 
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cation to no one. If there were sufficient reasons for uniting all 
the armies of the seyeral Presidencies in one, which I apprehend 
there are not, the Bombay army would share the fate of the others 
and all would be amalgamated ; but while there are separate 
annies, and separate Presidencies, I cannot see any sufficient 
motlTe for the abolition of the Bombay army, and the infliction 
of the wound which would thereby be given to the feelings of that 
body, and of the whole service of that Presidency. For so great a 
change some very imxK>rtant benefit ought to be shown, which is 
not at present visible. The amount of consequent reduction of 
expense has not been stated, and would probably be insignificant 
compared with the magnitude of annoyance. 

"The junction of the Ceylon force with that of India appears, 
for unity of power, to be desirable; but while the Government of 
Ceylon is distinct there will probably be impediments to a junction 
of the forces. 

"The introduction of Malay troops into the Indian army is 
another question agitated in his. lordship's minute. I am not 
compstent to ofier any decided opinion on this subject, from a 
vant of sufficient knowledge of the Malay character. The general 
impression of it is unfavourable, but I have met with gentlemen 
accustomed to it, who speak highly of it. If Malays would make 
orderly and fidthful soldiers, I should be inclined for their admis- 
sion, on the ground that our native in&mtry is composed too much of 
men of one class, actuated by one common feeling, and that it is 
expedient to have a variety, in order that one description, in case 
of necessity, may be used to maintain order in another. But this 
purpose would not be well accomplished by the introduction of 
less orderly, or less efficient, or more expensive troops; and what 
the Malays might prove in these respects, I do not know. There 
csnnot be a more orderly body of soldiers in the world than our 
Bengal native'infEintry; and caution ought to be exercised before 
we substitute for any portion of them another class of men. 

^' In all that Lord William Bentinck says in favour of that 
description of our force which is called irregular, or still more 
improperly, local cavalry, perhaps from its not being local, I 
have the honour entirely to concur, which I am always more 
^ppy to do than to differ from one whose mind has been so 
purely and anxiously devoted to the public welfare. I regard the 
iiregular horse as a most useful and valuable description of troops. 
I wish that all our native cavaliy were of this description, and all 
VOL. n. F 
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oar Tegular caTa^ Eoropean. I <}o not mean by this remaack to 
recommend Buch « change. All audi changes, even if th^ w&e 
generallj desired, require great consideration. Our regular native 
cavaliy has grown up as a branch of our establishment, haa 
hifcberto done its duty well, and ought not to be inconsideratdy 
bffoken up. But if I had to form a cavalry army for India, 
without the previous existence of the regular native troops, I 
would make the regular -cavalry European, and the native cavalry 
of the same description as that body now termed the Irregulars or 
the Local Horse. I do not know that the late Governor-General 
goes so far in his opinion on this subject, but in all that I have 
seen of his sentiments in axyprobation of that description of our 
ca^ralry I fiiUy cancwr.' 
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All througli the hot weather and rainy season of 1835, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe remained at Calcutta as Provisional 
Governor-General, expecting the arrival of Lord Heytes- • 
bury. With that nobleman, although be differed from 
bim greatly in bis views of European politics, be was 
prepared to co-operate heartily and energetically; and the 
cordial manner in wbich the Governor-General elect 
wrote to him, saying bow mucb be i^ould depend upou 
the assistance of so experienced an Indian statesman as 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, strengthened tbe kindly feeKngs 
with which be was prepared to greet bis successor. 

Throughout all tbe period of bis Residence at Calcutta^ 
wbetber as member of Council, Vice-President, or Governor- 
General, bis liberality was extreme; bis charity beyond 
expression bountiful. Few could measure ibeir extent. 
There was a continual, quiet, unobtrusiye stream of bene- 
Tolence ever flowing on. It seemed as tbougb be beld tbe 
bigb emoluments of bis office only in trust for otbexB. 
When be was Governor-General, receiving Ibe magnificent 
allowances of that bigb office, a mucb-esteemed member o£ 
bis staff endeavoured to persuade bim to take tbe oppor— 
tmuty, as be tben contemplated retiieznent £rom publio 
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life, of adding something to His fortune. '^ Mj dear 
fellow, Stokes," was his replj, ^'I do not consider the 
money I receive as Govemor-Greneral as my own. It is 
intended to be expended in supporting the position. But I 
am saying, notwithstanding, in spite of myself." 

One cxr two examples of his generosity, which necessarily 
fonnd their way before the public, may be given in this 
place. An application was made to him in behalf of an 
educational institution in Calcutta, known as the '^ Parental 
Academic Institution," which, owing to its benevolent 
exertions, had involved itself in debt. Metcalfe at . once 
inquired into the circumstances of the case ; ascertained 
the sum required (500Z.) to rescue the institution from the 
obligations which depressed it; and sent a cheque for the 
aitbe amount. 

On another occasion, a gentleman, who had projected 
the scheme of a Ketiring Fund, which it was believed 
^onld be yeiy advantageous to the miUtary service, waited 
on Sir Charles Metcalfe, when officiating as Governor- 
General of India, to ask the assistance of the Grovernment to 
enable him to proceed to England to carry out the necessary 
arrangements for the advancement of the proposed measure. 
To this application, Metcalfe, having inquired what was 
the amount requisite for the expenses of his voyage (600Z.), 
replied that he had ^o power to send the applicant to 
England at the public expense; but he begged Mr. 
Cumin's acceptance of the sum named from his private 
parse.* 

When lie was Vice-President in Coimcil, it was repre- 
s^ted to him that an organ, whicL had been purchased, on 
the faith of a subscription from the congregation, for one of 
the churcbes at Calcutta, had not been paid for, and that 

* The contemporary annalists say, "with an additional sum 
for his expenses in England." 

P 2 
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as there was a chance of its being seized nnder legal 
authority, it was hoped that Government would consent 
to ipake a pecuniary advance to rescue it from the 
sheriff's officers. To this application he replied, as in 
the preceding instance, that he could not apply the 
public money to such purposes; but he afterwards sent 
a draft on his private agents for the whole of the required 
amount. 

His charities and beneficences to sufferers of all classes 
were past counting. He had always been a large contri- 
butor to those subscriptions, which, before the pension 
funds of the Indian services were in full operation, had so 
frequently been instituted for the relief of the widows and 
children of deceased officers. On one occasion, before, he 
was a member of the Government, a subscription having 
been opened in behalf of the family of a staff-officer, with 
whom Metcalfe, in earlier days, had been in habits of 
intimacy, he requested that his name might be entered in 
the list for a contribution of 10,000 rupees. But the 
gentleman who had charge of the subscription-list, an old 
and very dear friend, unwilling to take advantage of this 
excessive liberality, declined accepting a donation of more 
than half the amount. 

Yet, in spite of this continued generosity, and the 
bountiful hospitality which he at all times exercised, his 
fortune continued to increase. He owed this principally 
to a habit, formed, as has been seen, in early life, of keep- 
ing a very exact account of his receipts and expenditure. 
He. would frequently counsel young men against suffering 
any laxity to creep into the management of their pecuniary 
affairs, and declare that what begins in carelessness may 
sometimes end in dishonesty. He not only kept the most 
minute accounts, but continued to preserve them; and I 
believe that at any time he could have ascertained the 
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precise amount to a rupee of the sum expended by him in 
any given month since he returned from his expedition to 
Madras.* 

* It is to be borne in mind that Sir Charles Metcalfe not only 
received yery large allowances dnring a period of a quarter of a 
centory, but had inherited a considerable prirate fortune, which was 
very carefully husbanded. I believe that his affairs were managed, 
mth great judgment, by a confidential flriend. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

[1835.] 

LIBEEATION OP THE INDIAN FBESS. 

Previous History of the Press— The Censorship— Opinions of 
Lord Hastings, Mr. Adam, and Lord William Bentinck— 
Unsatis&ctoiy State of the Law — ^Metcalfe's Opinions — Cor- 
respondence with Lord Clare — Council Minute — ^Act for the 
BemoTal of Restrictions — ^Address to Sir Charles Metcalfe — 
His Answer — ^Foundation of the Metcalfe Hall. 

It was in the autumn of 1835, that, under the auspices 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, an act was passed by the Supreme 
Council of India, the tendency of wh^h was to remove the 
restrictions which had previously Iffeen imposed upon the 
freedom of the Indian press. ' 

The periodical press of India was then more than half a 
<5entury old. It sprang up in the time of Warren Hastings, 
and with it the utmost latitude of expression that could be 
tolerated, by a society very tolerant of immorality and 
ndecorum. Its restrictions were those only imposed by 
the bodily fears of the editor and contributors, the objects 
of whose malignant commentaries were rather the leading 
members of the European community of Calcutta than the 
magnates of the local Government. The first Indian 
newspaper, known as Hichfs Gazette,* teemed with scur- 
rility of the worst kind. Lawless itself, it was naturally 
exposed to the counteraction of such laws as individual men 
made for the occasion, and the wild justice of revenge was 
administered with so much vigour that Mr. Hicky had not 

♦ First published in 1781. 
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oafy to complaiii of ordinary assaults upon his person, but 
of serious attempts, in return for his assassination of 
character, to assassinate him in the flesh. Such licen- 
tiousness as this had a natural tendency in due time to 
remedy itself. A journal, thei^ommon aliment of which is 
ofal and garbage of the filthiest kind, must be destroyed 
by the innate force of its corruption. There was little 
vitality in Hidcyh Gazette; but it was the progenitor of 
healthier offspring which lived longer and fared better ; 
and the Indian periodical press was now firmly estab- 
lished. 

With the improved moral tone of society during the 
administration of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, the 
respectability of the Indian press necessarily made steady 
progress. The papers began to concern themselves more 
about public affairs, and less about the private scandal of 
the settlement. They were for the most part harmlesr- 
publications, by no means remarkable for brilliant writing,.. 
or for any writing at all beyond what was taken from the 
European papers, and a few items of local news. They 
had little or nothing to say against Lord Cornwallis and 
his government. When they spoke of him at all, they 
commonly spoke of him with respect. No public incon- 
venience arose from the diffusion of such information as- 
they contained ; and it would appear that, therefore, they 
were left very much to themselves. But when Lordt 
Wellesley arrived in India we were engaged in a great 
contest with the French, who were endeavouring to* 
establish a dominant influence in India, and intriguing 
with the principal native dynasties for the destruction of 
the British power in the East. It was a great crisis, 
which permitted the intervention of no scruples and com* 
pnnctions, and seemed to justify measures which in ordi- 
nary conjunctures would be without justification or 

apology. At sudh a time the unwary publication of item9 
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of intelligence might be fraught with pernicious results. 
Lord Wellesley believed that it was necessary to subject 
the press to a rigorous supervision. A censorship was 
established. Stringent regulations were established for the 
guidance of editors and proprietors, the violation of which 
brought down upon the offender the penalty of deporta- 
tion. The license under which he was permitted to reside 
in a British settlement was cancelled; and he was sent 
x>ut of the country, to explode at home in violent speeches 
.•And pamphlets about the liberty of the subject and the 
irresponsible tyranny of English satraps in the despotic 
'East. 

During the administration of Lord Minto this dread of 

Tthe free diffusion of knowledge became a chronic disease, 

^which was continually afflicting the members of Goveru- 

Ttnent with all sorts of hypochondriacal day-fears and night- 

^ mares, in which visions of the printing press and the Bible 

were ever making their flesh to creep, and their hair to 

stand erect with horror. It was our policy in those days 

to keep the natives of India in the profoundest possible 

state of barbarism and darkness, and every attempt to 

diffuse the light of knowledge among the people, either of 

our own or the independent states, was vehemently 

opposed and resented.* Whilst the press was regarded 

almost in the light of an infernal machine, of course the 

* A curious illustration of this may be gathered from the 
records of the Hyderabad Residency. Captain Sydenham, who 
then represented our interests at that Court, wishing to gratify a 
desire expressed by the Nizam to see some of the appliances of 
European science, procured for him three specimens, in the shape 
of an air-pump, a printing press, and the model of a man-of-war. 
Having mentioned this in his demi-official correspondence with the 
chief secretary, he was censured for having placed in the hands of 
a native Prince so dangerous an instrument as a printing press. 
Upon this the Resident wrote back that the Government need be 
under no apprehensions, for that the Nizam had taken, so little 
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censorship was continued. The duty of emasculating the 
editor's sheets was entrasted to one of the Government 
Secretaries; and there are men still amongst us who 
remember the business of expurgation which was part 
of their official duties. Under this system the press 
remained in a miserable state of restraint throughout the 
administration of Lord Minto and the earlier years of Lord 
Hastings' Grovemment. But the latter nobleman came out 
to India with more liberal views, and did not hesitate 
publicly to declare his opinion that it was advantageous to 
Government that its acts should be subjected to public 
discussion, and that the purer the motives of a Governor 
were, the more willing he would be to submit them to 
such scrutiny. The restrictions which had been imposed 
upon the free expression of opinion were now graduaUy 
relaxed. In 1818 the Calcutta Journal was established, 
aud conducted with a freedom and a spirit which startled 
the old Tories of Calcutta. But Lord Hastings could not 
be induced, by the exhortations of Mr. Adam or other 
Grovemment functionaries of the old school, to curb what 
they called the licentiousness of the first public journal in 
Calcutta that was at all worthy of the name. The acts 
of Government were now for the first time canvassed with 
equal boldness and talent; and its officers censured or 
ridiculed in the columns either of bitter editors or still 
more bitter correspondents. Now was it that the vehe- 
mence of " Brutus " and the virulence of " Cleophas " 
made many a galled jade wince in the high places about 

interest in the Press, that he had not even made a present to the 
compositors who had come round from Madras to exhibit the 
application to practical purposes of the implements of their croft. 
Bat he added, that if the Government still felt any uneasiness 
about the presence of this dangerous instrument of civilization at 
the Court of the Nizam, he could easily obtain admission to the 
Tosha-Khana (or Treasure-house), and there so cripple the press 
as to ensure its never being in a fit state to do duty again ! 
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Chowringhee. Perhaps the assailant and the assailed 
sat side by side at the breakfast-table on which the 
uncastigated sheets were lying; for '^ Brutus" was not, 
improbably, a riaing member of the civil senrice, and 
'^ Cleophas " a liberal-minded major on the general 8ta£El 
Lord Hastings watched the progrefi» of this freedom of 
expression; perhe^s learnt some useful lessons from it; 
and contented himself with quietly exhorting an editor to 
restrain his intemperancof and to keep himself within con- 
yenient bounds. 

But he went. There was an interregnum. And then 
John Adam arose, and smote heavily at the Indian press. 
He was a conscientious, and, in many respects, a high- 
minded man; but he had been all his life harnessed in a 
go*cart of official routine, and he could not divest himself 
of the prejudices which he had imbibed in his youth. He 
was one of the old oligarchy of Calcutta— ^an honest, 
^mcorrupted, good-hearted, and very able man, with a 
mind warped by the chronic condition of bureaucracy, to 
which he had been so many years condemned. He 
liad long been labouring under a pro£3und conviction 
that the interests of the state demanded an immediate 
suppression of the '^ licentiousness " of the Indian press ; 
and when, as senior member of Council, he succeeded, in 
18207 *o *^^ vacancy occasioned by the departure of Lord 
Hastings, and became temporarily Governor-Greneral of 
India, he determined to put forth the hand of authority, 
and strike down the growing evil which he had so long 
vainly deplored. An occasion was soon found — it 
mattered not how trifling. The blow was struck; Mr. 
Buckingham was deported, ruined, and became for years 
a continual running sore in the flesh of the East India 
Company and the British Parliament. But this arbitrary 
stretch of authority did not silence the Indian press. It 
had been discovered, that although the Governor-General 
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might, by a stroke of the pen, send a BHtish subject to 
England, he could not banish a natiye of India. Straight- 
way a De Souza or Derozio, or a gentleman bearing some 
other name signifying that he was an East Indian, became 
enthroned as the nominal editor of an offending paper. 
The danger of deportation was nothing to him. John 
Adam could not send him out of the country ; but he 
could make stringent laws for the governance of the 
press, and on the 14th of March and 5th of April, 1823y 
regulations passed, which took all the pith and man* 
hood out of the journals of the day, and the authority 
of the Supreme Court was called in to - give them fuU 
effect. 

Lord Amherst does not seem to have had much sym- 
pathy with the arbitrary measures of his predecessor; but 
for a little time, especially as Adam^s opinions were shared 
hy the principal ministerial functionaries at the Presi- 
dency, he naturally fell into his ways ; and, accordingly, 
the strong tyranny which he found established, was 
fifiiffered to have temporary sway. But when he began to 
think more for himself, the natural mildness of his dispo- 
sition revolted against the oppressiveness of the old 
Toryism of Calcutta, and the restrictions which had been 
imposed upon the free utterance of opinion were gradually 
relaxed. During the last two years of his administration, 
persecution ceased from off l^e face of the land, and the 
joamalB of the Presidency possessed themselves in quiet- 
ness and peace. 

Then Lord William Bentinck came, a Liberal to the 
TBiy core ; and the press, although the old restrictive 
regnlations continued in force, became practically free. 
He was wont to say, snapping his fingers as he spoke, that 
he did not care a straw for the vituperations of the press. 
He esteemed it, however, as a friend, and appreciated it as 
an auxiliary to good government. He did not scruple, 
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indeed, to say, ailer lie had been some years in India, that 
he had learnt more from it than from all the other sources 
of information which had been open to him since he had 
assumed the Government of the country. And yet no 
man had been so much censured in the columns of the 
newspapers, because no man had been the agent of 
measures more injuriously affecting the interests of the 
writing classes — the civil and military services of the 
Company — ^by the more unreflecting members of which he 
was cordially hated and continually reviled. 

On one occasion only did Lord William Bentinck con- 
template a departure from the system of non-interference 
to which he had always rigidly adhered. The obnoxious 
half-batta order, which it had been his hard duty to carry 
into effect, had thrown the officers of the Indian army into 
a paroxysm of excitement, from which they found gome 
relief in the act of writing denunciatory letters to the 
papers. And they availed themselves of the practical 
liberty enjoyed by the press to the utmost possible extent. 
The newspaper offices were deluged with letters from all 
ranks and all branches of the service — letters taking 
every conceivable shape, from a seditious appeal to the 
army at large to a plain financial statement of a subaltern's 
monthly disbursements. It was, in every respect, a fortu- 
nate circumstance that the newspapers were open to these 
appeals. The press, indeed, acted as a great safety-valve. 
Discontent, which might have become dangerous, ex- 
pended itself in a flow of ink. The appearance of half a 
dozen columns on the half-batta order, day after day, in 
each of the morning papers, was such a triumph in itself, 
that it is not too much to aflSb:m that it may have averted 
a mutiny. To Lord William Bentinck, who, in the 
greater number of these letters, was attacked as virulently 
as though he had been the originator instead of only the 
executor of the obnoxious measure, all this, as far as he 
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was personally concerned, was a matter of extreme indif- 
ference. But when, in 1830, the final orders of the Court 
of Directors were received — orders ' which intimated a 
determination, in spite of all references and appeals, to 
adhere to their original resolution — and the letter con- 
taining them was about to be published for general infor- 
mation, the Governor-General, anticipating the torrents of 
invective which would be poured out against the Court, 
bethought himself whether it were not his duty to that 
body to curb such expressions of disloyalty, and for once 
to exercise the powers of Government by putting a gag 
into the mouth of the press. And he seems to have arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be his duty so to act in such 
a conjuncture. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was at this time a member of the 
Supreme Council. Five years before, in a letter to a 
familiar friend, he had said, with reference to the freedom 
of the press, that " if he were sovereign lord and master, 
he would let it have full swing.'^ * This opinion had lost 
none of its cogency in the interval ; and he now regarded 
with strong feelings of regret, and not without some lively 
apprehensions of evil, the contemplated interference of 
which Lord William Bentinck had spoken. He, therefore, 
drew up the following minute, the reasoning of which was 
not to be resisted: — 

** September 6, 1830. 

''I regret much to see that it is the intention of the GoyerDor- 
General to interfere with the liberty of the press on the occasion 
of the publication of the letter of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors regarding the memorials of the officers of the army on 
the subject of the half-batta restrictions. 

'*It appears to me that the intended measure wUl excite fresh 
feelings of disgust, which it is wholly unnecessary to create. 

** Hitherto the utmost freedom of discussion has been permitted 

* Ante p. 15. 
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on this subject^ and generally on all subjects, tot years past ; and 
I cannot see any difference between the present order of the Court 
and their former order, that should make it expedient to allow the 
one to be censured, and to prohibit all comment on the other. The 
former order was meant to be final as mudi as the pres^it one. 

" I am persuaded that the freedom of discussion allowed in the 
half-batta question has been attended with good effects. It has 
afforded a rent for the expression of the feelings which a most 
impopular measure excited ; and it gave an assurance to those who 
conceived themselves injured that their complaints were at least 
made known^ and must attract attention. 

"I think, on the present occi^ion, that it will be infinitely 
better to allow anything to be said that can be said, than to 
fhmish a new source of discontent by crushing the expression of 
public opinion. 

" I do not apprehend that anything can be siud worse than has 
already been published. The lenitive operation of time is pro- 
ducing its usual effect. The feelings which prevailed in the army 
are, in some degree, allayed. Their complaints have been heard, 
their arguments are exhausted, and the subject is almost worn out. 
The order of the Court of Directors is not altogether unexpected. 
Its publication may be followed by a few letters in the newspapers, 
whicljL will do no harm, and then the matter will finally subside. 
But the attempt to prevent the ebulliticm of any feeling will cause 
fresh irritation, and be construed as a new grievance. 

''Viewing the question more generally, it is, whether an arbi- 
trary interference with the press shall be substituted for the 
freedom which has for many years been allowed. 

**I have, for my own part, always advocated the liberty of the 
press, believing its benefits to outweigh its mischiefs; and I 
continue of the same opinion. 

" Admitting that the liberty of the press, like other liberties of 
the subject, may be suspended, when the safety of the State 
requires such a sacrifice, I cannot, as a consequence, acknowledge 
that the present instance ought to be made an exertion to the 
usual practice of the Goremment ; far if th@?e were danger to 
the State either way, there would be more, I idiould think, in. 
suppressing the publication of oi»nions, than in keeping the valve 
open, by which bad humours might evaporate. To prevent mea 
from thinking and feeling is impossible ; and I believe it to be 
wiser to let them give vent to their temporary anger in anonymous 
letters in the newspapers, the writers of which letters remain 
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XESkknofwn^ tlum to make that anger permanent, hy forcing them 
to smother it within their own breasts, ev^ ready to hurst but 
It is no more necessary to take notice of such letters now than it 
was before. 

**The GoTermnent which interferes at its pleasure with the 
press, becomes responsible far all that it permits to be published. 
We ecMttmnally see in the Calcutta papas gross abuse of the 
puUic authorities; and we answered to the complaiat of one, 
that this Goyemment did not interfere with the press, or some- 
thing to that effect. I think that we made a similar assertion in a 
commimication to the Groyemor of a foreign settlement. How can 
we say sudi things at one time, and at another interfere with the 
Tress as it is now proposed to do ? 

''If I could think it sound policy to shackle the press, I should 
prefer the steady operation of the censorship, or any fixed rule, to 
the occasional interference of the Goyemment by its arbitrary 
wilL Eyery letter addressed by the Goyemment to the editor of 
a newspaper, has always appeared to me to be derogatory to the 
Goyemment f and the Baigal Goyemment has been exposed to 
more ridicule from this sort of correspondence than from any 
other cause. It is true that the power now exists of conyerting 
ridicule into terror, by the destruction of property ; but who can 
desire to see a newspaper impertinence brought to such an end ? 
Eyen puni^ment has sometimes proyed a farce, the real offender 
soon re-appearing in the field with new honour, as a pretended 
martyr. 

*'!For all these reasons I object to the measure proposed, con- 
sidering it preferable, on eyery account, to leaye to the press the 
miintermpted enjoyment of its supposed freedom, and to the 
public the means which it now practically possesses of expressing 
its sentiments on all subjects, without any other restriction than 
those of law and discretion. 

«C. T. Metcaxfe." 

The language of this is clear and emphatic. The same 
LiBgaage had been used five years before^ and was to be 
used five years afterwards. '^ I have always advocated the 
liberty of the press, and I continue of the same opinion." 

He continued steadily to advocate these principles 
whenever an opportunity was presented to him. In the 
spring of 1832, when he was Vice-President in Council, a 
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letter appeared in one of the Calcutta papers, which gave 
gre*at offence to the Governor of Bombay. It was a 
letter on that most inexhaustible of all subjects of news- 
paper-comment, the distribution of patronage. Such 
comments are extremely harmless, for when it is con- 
sidered that where one man is appointed to a vacant office, 
probably half-a-dozen are disappointed, the likelihood of 
some abusive commentary on the subject is so great, that 
every sensible reader understands the source of it, and 
accepts it for just what it is worth. The strictures, how- 
ever, which a certain " Cleophas," of Fort St. George, ia 
the plenitude of his public virtue, passed upon some 
appointments made by Mr. Lushington and Lord Clare, 
so excited the indignation of the latter, that he wrote a 
letter to Lord William Bentinck, calling upon him to 
^' force the editor to make a public and ample apology, 
retracting every word he had stated to the prejudice of 
Lord Clare, or to withdraw the editor's license." A copy 
of this letter was forwarded to Sir Charles Metcalfe, on 
whom, as the head of the local Gijvemment, would have 
fallen the duty of taking any steps to carry out the wishes 
of the Governor of Bombay, and to whom also the latter 
confidently appealed for redress. But Metcalfe declined to 
interfere, and thus explained the motives by which he was 
impelled: — 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE TO LORD CLARE. 

*' Barrackpore, May 31, 1832. 

"My dear Lord, — I have had the honour of receiving your 
lordship's letter of the 16th Inst., with a copy of the one addressed 
to the Governor-General, whose orders on the subject, if any be 
issued, it will be the duty of the Vice-President in Council to 
carry into effect. My own opinion, I acknowledge, is, that this 
Government cannot with any consistency interfere with the press 
in the manner required by your lordship, after allowing it so long 
to run its course uncontrolled. This Government has, for several 
years past, treated the press as if it were free. For my own part, 
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< 

I can say that since the local administration has been in my 
hands, the press has not once been interfered with in the slightest 
degree ; and so satisfied am I that this is now the most nnobjec- 
tioiable course, that I shall continue to follow it as long as I have 
any discretionary power on the subject. Your lordship considers 
the Calcutta press as under the absolute dominion of the Supreme 
Government, and in a great degp^e it would be so, if the local laws 
and legulations which exist regarding it were enforced ; but they 
hare long since been virtually abolished, and the press here is 
practically under no other dominion than that of the English law. 
Whatever may be the good or evil of this fieedom, it would now 
be a revolution to destroy it, and in that case, Calcutta would be 
the only Presidency where restrictions would exist. The freedom 
of the press would rise up at Madras and Bombay, where no local 
laws are in force to restrain it, and where, although the power of 
transporting refractory editors may keep Europeans in awe, an 
East-Indian or native editor could any day set the Government 
at defiance; the actual occurrence of which difficulty was the 
real cause of the abolition of the censorship and the consequent 
liberty of the press here, during the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings. Your lordship appears to be of opinion that the 
Governor of Madras and Bombay only are slandered in the 
Calcutta papers ; but if you took the trouble to read all the trash 
that is published, your lordship would see that the Governor- 
General is continually Ubelled. It is not longer ago than this 
morning that I met with an attack on his lordship for an exercise 
of his patronage, transferred from a Madras paper. I am a much 
less conspicuous person, and on questions of patronage, as I have 
none at my disposal, might hope to be protected by my insignifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, I sometimes find myself calumniated for a 
pretended abuse of patronage with which I have had no concern. 
As far as regards myself, it is my practice and intention to treat 
attacks b;^ the press with indifi*erence. If ever driven to notice 
them, I should pursue the course adverted to in your lordship's 
letter to the Governor-General, and bring an action against the 
editor. This appears to me to be now the only remedy that can 
consistently be adopted here, but I should have recourse to it in my 
own case with the utmost reluctance, for the English law seems 
to me to aflbrd, at the best, very inadequate redress for calumny, 
while the proceedings in Court often add further insult to the 
injury. " I am, &c., &c., 

** C. T. Metcalfe." 
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Nothing can be clearer or noore emphatic than this ; or 
more consistent with all his preyious ntterances. 

Still, for more than two years after this letter was 
written, Lord William Bentinck remained at the head of 
the Indian Government, and still the press continued 
practically &ee. No new act was passed affecting the 
interests of the public journals, but the propriety of 
framing some distinct regulations on the subject was con- 
sidered in Council, and generally acknowledged. The 
failing health, however, of Lord William Bentinck, his 
absence from the Presidency, and perhaps other reasons 
with which I am not acquainted, caused the proposed 
legislation to be delayed. In the mean while the commu- 
nity of Calcutta were growing impatient, and in the cold 
weather of 1884-35, just as Metcalfe was starting for 
Allahabad, they presented a petition to the Governcwr- 
General, calling upon him to repeal the old press regula- 
tions passed by Mr. John Adam.^ On the 27th of January, 
1835, the Governor-^^jreneral received the petition. An 
o^icial answer was returned, 8a3dng that 'Hhe unsatis- 
factory state of the laws relating to the press had already 
attracted the notice of his lordship . in Council, and 
he trusted that in no long time a system would be esta- 
blished which, while it gave security to every person 
engaged in the fair discussion of public measures, would 
effectually secure the Government against sedition, and 
individuals against calumny." But in "no long time" 
Lord William Bentinck returned to England, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe took his place at the head of the Supreme 
Govejmment. 

He was now " sovereign lord and master," and the 
opportunity for which he had long yearned was fairly 
before him. He found that the Council, too, were ripe 
for immediate legislation. Mr. Macaulay, whose first 
great literary success had been a glowing panegyric on 
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John Milton, was not likely now to be backward in giving 
all the weight of his authority in furtherance of a measure 
for the bestowal on the people . of the liberty of unlicensed 
printing. There was nothing to induce a pause. The 
question had been fully debated. The subject was well 
imdeistood. It is true that a new Govemor-Generaly 
appointed by a Tory Ministry, was supposed to be on hia 
waj to India; but there was no reason to believe that he 
would be a better judge of th§ propriety of such a measure 
l^an the mature Indian statesman now at the head of 
affairs. 

The hour, indeed, was come. The man was ready. In 
Apnl, the draft act for the future regulation of the press 
was drawn up and duly published. It declared the repeal 
of the Press Eegulations of 1823 in the Bengal Presidency, 
and those of 1825 and 1827 in Bombay. It enacted that 
the printer and publisher of all periodical works, within 
the Company's territories, pontaining public news, or com- 
ments on public news, should appear before the magistrates 
of the jurisdiction in which it should be published, and 
declare where it was to be printed and published. Every 
hook or paper was thenceforth to bear the name of the 
printer and publisher. Every person having a printing 
press on his premises was to make declaration thereof, and 
for all violations of the provisions o£ the act, penalties ot 
fine and imprisonment were decreed. But, beyond the 
necessity of making these declarations, there was no other 
restriction upon the liberty of the press. 

These regulations gave great satisfaction. A public 
meeting was held, at which many of the principal people 
of Calcutta, European and native, attended, to give 
utterance to their approbation of this wise and enlight- 
ened measure. An address which had been drawn up 
with much careful consideration, was imanimously voted 
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to Sir Charles Metcalfe as the liberator of the Indian 
press.* 

When Metcalfe received this address, he sat down to 
answer it — not in the cold barren language of official 
formality, but with a wannth, an earnestness, a freedom 
of utterance which, however little they might accord with 
the conventional reserve and exclusiveness of Indian 
statesmanship, he felt in his inmost heart were the qualities 
that should distinguish the manifesto invited by this 
public expression of gratitude and approbation. He bad 
taken the gag out of the mouths of the people, and was 
he now to place it in his own ? There was a characteristic 
manliness and honesty in the response, which suited well 
with the occasion. After declaring that all who doubted 
the liberty of the press were bouad to prove that " the 
essence of good government is to cover the land with dark- 
ness," he proceed to say: — 

"If their argument be, that the spread of knowledge may 
eventually be fatal to our rule in India, I close with them on that 
point, and maintain that, whatever may be the consequence, it is 
our duty to communicate the benefits of knowledge. If India 
could only be preserved as a part of the British Empire, by 
keeping its inhabitants in a state of ignorance, our domination 
would be a curse to the country, and ought to cease. 

* After speaking of the &11acy of the opinion that a free press 
was incompatible with the character of the Indian Government, 
the address went on to saj: *'Lor4 Hastings expressed that 
opinion ; Lord W. Bentinck implied it by permitting the press to 
be free ; and your testimony has now been added to theirs. The 
experience of a whole life passed among the people of India, in its 
most remote and warlike provinces, and its most turbulent times, 
renders this testimony the most valuable of all. We view this as 
one among other recent proofs that the Government of India is 
wisely and safely entrusted to those who are intimately acquainted 
with the course of its administration, and with the manners, 
opinions, and feelings of its people.'' 
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^Bnt I see more ground for jnst apprehension in ignorance 
itself I look to the increase of knowledge, with a hope that it 
may strengthen our empire; that it may remove prejudices, 
soften asperities, and substitute a. rational conyiction of the 
benefits of our goyemment; that it may unite the people and 
their rulers in sympathy, and that the differences which separate 
them may be gradually lessened and .ultimately annihilated. 
Whateyer, however, be the will of Almighty Providence respect- 
ing the future Government, of India, it is clearly our duty, as long 
as the charge be confided to our hands, to execute the trust to the 
best of our ability for the good of the people. The promotion of 
knowledge, of which the liberty of the press is one of the most 
efficient instruments, is manifestly an essential part of that duty. 
It cannot be that we are permitted by Divine authority to be here 
merely to collect the revenues of the country, pay the establish- 
ments necessary to keep possession, and get into debt to supply 
the deficiency. We are, doubtless, here for higher purposes, one 
of which is to pour the enlightened knowledge and civilization, 
the arts and sciences of Europe over the land, and thereby improve 
the condition of the people. Nothing surely is more likely to 
conduce to these ends than the liberty of the press.*' 

And other general arguments in support of the measure, 
He adverted to the special grounds on which he had based 
it, and spoke feelingly of his old friend John Adam : 

'* In addition to the motives which must have existed, on general 
principles, for giving the fullest freedom, there were circumstances 
in the state of the press in India which rendered the measure now 
proposed almost unavoidable. The press had been practically free 
for many years, including the whole period of the administration 
of the late Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck; and 
although laws of restriction existed in Bengal which gave awfhl 
power to the Government, they had ceased to operate for any 
practical purpose. They were extremely odious. They gave to 
the Government arbitrary power, which British subjects in any 
part of the world detest. No Government could now have carried 
them into effect, without setting universal opinion at defiance. 
After the liberty given by Lord William Bentinck's forbearance^ 
no Government could have ventured to enforce those laws unless 
it had been gifted with a most hardy insensibility to ridicule and 
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obloquy. Eyen supposiBg them to be good, they were utterly 
useleM; and as they brought unnecessary odium on the Goyem- 
ment, it would haye been absurd longer to retain l^em. 

** In speaking of those laws, I cannot refrain from adyerting to 
th,e indiyidual who, haying been at the head of the Goyemment 
when they were passed, bears all the blame of being their author. 
He was one of the best, and purest, and most beneyolent men 
that eyer liyed. In proposing those laws he must haye been 
actuated, as he always was, by the most upright and consdentious 
motiyes. Had he been now aJiye, and at the head of this Goyem- 
ment, he would probably haye been among the foremost to propose 
the abolition of those laws which he formerly thought necessary, 
but would now haye seen to be useless and odious. To what a 
degree popular feeling preyails against them cannot be more 
strikingly shown than by the detraction which they haye brought 
on the memory of one who was eminently descrying of all praise, 
distinguished by great talents and the most important public ser- 
yices, the soul of honour and yirtue, admired, beloyed, reyered by 
all who knew him, but condemned by the public, who knew him 
not, solely on account of these laws which they aUior." 

In conclusion, after some words of caution, he spoke of 
himself and of the expected arrival of Lcnrd Heytesbuiy : 

'' I am sensible of your kindness in the wish that you haye 
expressed that I may remain in my present office long enough 
to take a part in passing the pressed measure into a law. 
For two reasons I entertain the same wish. I am naturally 
desirous of haying a share in the completion of a law wiiich wiD, 
I trust, conduce to the wel&re of India and mankind. I am also 
anxious to relieve the Goyemor-General elect from the responsi- 
bility of a measure regarding which long experience in In£a 
enables me to proceed without hesitation. On the other hand, 
there is a consideration which will more than reconcile me to the 
transfer of this duty to the hands of the distinguished nobleman 
appointed to this office. Fully betieying that all the prepossessions 
of a British statesman, and especially of one who has yritnessed 
the Inferiority of cotmtries where the press is enslaved, compared 
with his own, where it is free, must be in fiivour of the kberty of 
the press, I shall rejoice at his having an opportunity of com- 
mencing his administration with an act which will at once establish 

good understanding and a cordial feeling between the head 
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of the GoYernmeat and the community over which he ii to 
preside."* 

That this reply, printed as it was in every jonmal in 
India^ and speedily transmitted to England, should have 
called forth much commentary in both countries, was 
only what was to be expected. In the former it was 
received with almost universal applause. To a commu- 
nity accustomed to be addressed by their rulers only 
in the frigid, pompous language of official reserve, there 
was something re£:«shing and exhilarating in the heartiness 
— ^almost the familiarity with which Sir Qharles Metcalfe 
thus addressed himself to them. It was a bit of plain- 
speaking, all the more appreciable for its rarity. But 
there were other considerations which commended it to 
men who pondered over its weighty and significant 
sentences, and dwelt lovingly on the great truths it con- 
tained. Amongst others who expressed their admiration 
of the manifesto, was Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta — 
a man on whose many lustrous deeds and beautiful traits 
of character the historian of Christianity centuries hence 
will dwell with del^hted enthusiasm — ^who read the address 
lovingly and hopefully, and then sat down to indite 
the following characteristic letter: 

^ WedMsday, 8 Ajw. 

'< Bbak Sib Chables,— I trust 70a will let me say to you what 
I should have said to Lord William had it been from his pen, how 
delighted I am at your reply on the subject of the press. The 
acknowledgment oi Almighty God— the conception of the true 
ends ft>r which we are entrusted with the empire of India — ^the 
importance attached to the diffusion of knowledge — the cautions 
insinuated against the abuse of the freedom of the press— the 
defence of Mr. Adam, and the preparation for Lord Heytesbury — 
are all, to my mind, admirable. 

•* Forgive my presumption. You unagine me a rank Tory— but 



* The docmnmt firom which these passages are taken is glven^ 
entire in the Appendix. 
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I love truth, improvement, efficiency, honotff, from the bottom of 
my heart. / 

*'I think I should work under you well, if you would but con- 
tinue Governor-General. 

; " I would not have you, as a Government, say a word more than 
your reply does upon Christianity, involved as it is inseparably in 
the European knowledge, civilization, and improvement which you 
so justly extol and put forward. 

" Christianity is the affair of the ministers of religion, under the 
general eye of the Civil Government, and sustained, as it developes 
its benefits, by due countenance, &c. 

*' But I check my rashness again, and in the only effectual way, 
when on such a subject, by closing my note. 

^* I am, dear Sir Charles, 

" Yours most truly, 

" D. Calcutta. 

*'P.S. — There is a first-rate speech of Mr. Grant in the English- 
man,** 

While such was the language of one of the ablest and 
best of men whom England has ever sent forth to toil 
beneath an Eastern sky, this great measure for the libera- 
tion of the Indian Press found at home many assailants. 
It has now lived down the reproaches which were once 
cast upon it, and I should no more think of writing an 
elaborate treatise in its defence than of defending the 
freedom of commerce, or the free admission of Europeans 
to all parts of India, or any other of those fair images of 
progressive civilization, which have pushed down from 
their pedestals the old idols of monopoly and exclusive- 
ness, a blind worship of which was once considered neces- 
sary to the maintenance of our empire in the East. What 
I would say, principally relates to the motives and the 
conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which were greatly mis- 
represented at the time; and I hope, therefore, misun- 
derstood. 

It was said that although in 1835 he spoke grandilo- 
quently of the blessings of a free press, he had not always 
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been of that opinion — ^that the doctrines which he then 
enunciated were newly taken Tip for a special purpose; 
that he seized the opportunity of a brief occupancy of the 
chief seat of Government to secure for himself a little 
fleeting popularity. I have shown that what his opinions 
were in 1835, they had been ten years before — ^that what 
he said in 1825 he would do, he did ten years afterwards — 
that tbe performance, indeed, exactly coincided with the 
promise. I can trace only the most undeviating con- 
sistency throughout the ten years of which I speak. 

It has been said, however, that the arbitrary measures 
of John Adam were applauded and supported by him ; 
and those measures are of a date two years antecedent 
to the period from which I have traced Metcalfe's declared 
opinions. But there is on record a specific declaration of 
what his real sentiments were regarding the measures 
of his friend. The following letter addressed to the late 
Dr. Marshman, which was called forth by some comments 
he had published on a paper in the Astatic Journal, leaves 
nothing to be said on the subject.* 

Sm C. METCALFE TO DB. MABSHMAN. 

**Affra, August 22, 1836. 

''My deab Db. Masshman. — ^I am sincerely obliged to you 
for taking up the cudgels for me against a writer in the Asiatic 
Journal, whose attack, by-the-by, I was not aware of ; but on 
what authority do you say * Granted,' to an assertion that I was 
one of the loudest in applauding the ejection of Mr. Buckingham — 
or something to that effect — ^which is meant to fix on me a charge 
of inconsistency? I do not recollect anything that can justify 
either the assertion or your admission of it. Everything that 
John Adam ever did, was firom noble motives; and in ejecting Mr. 

* I am indebted for this letter, and for much information besides, 
to my friend Mr. J. C. Marshman, to the appearance of whose 
promised life of his venerable father, I, in common with many 
others, have been looking forward with the deepest interest. 
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Bncklngham he displayed the firmness and boldness, in acting up 
to his principles, which are the charactenstics of an honest and 
upright mind. That I admired, and still admire as much as ever; 
but if I have any recollection of my opinions as to the measure, I 
thought then, as I now think, that it was very iU-judged. I was 
always of opinion that it was unworthy of the Goremment to enter 
into C(»ite8t8 with the press; and if I had had my will it would 
not have been left for ine to legalise the liberty of the press. I 
was sorry to see you * grant ' an assertion which I believe to be 
groundless, imless my cordial admiration of John Adam's character 
can be construed into an approval of measures against the press^ 
from which I should at the time have dissented, if I had been in 
the way to offer any sentiments, unless I have really forgotten my 
opinions at that time, which I cannot suppose to be possible. 80 
bold an assertion staggers me (and seems to have captured you)^ 
otherwise I should speak with more poditiyeness on the subject. 
But what was your authority for saying * Granted? ' 

*' Yours very sincerely, 

" C. T. Metcalpb." 

Again, it lias been said that, however sound Metcalfe^s 
theories may have been, and however benevolent his 
desires, he was not justified in doing that which might 
cause great practical inconvenience and embarrass future 
governments, without the consent of the authorities at 
home — that looking from the people's side he may have 
been right, but that from the Government's side he was 
wrong. But the fact is, that no small number of those who 
advocated most zealously the liberation of the Indian 
prees, looked at the question from the Government side, 
and regarded the press as an auxiliarv to the efficient 
administration of our Indian Empire, such as no other 
agency could supply. Rightly understood, they contended, 
the Indian press was a formidable instrument, ever at the 
command of a sagacious ruler. What was called the 
"licentiousness" of the Indian press was, perhaps, the 
characteristic which of all others, in a Government point 
of view, constituted its chief utility. The Indian pres» 
was said to be a " licentious " press, because it sometimai 
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attacked the measures of Gioyeniiiient as a bod j, and 
sfflnetixBes the ads or characters of individual senrants 
of the Government. In the learner case, as I have ahreadj 
shown, It was a great safety-salve. Discontent exhausted 
iiself in big words ; and the flower, safety, was plucked 
from the nettle, dangar. In the other case, it had all the 
advantages of a vast system of espionage without any of 
the odium that attached to the direct employment of spies. 
The editor's box, under a free press, was sure to become 
a general depository for all complaints against inefficient 
or unprincipled Government servants. A man, who had 
a charge to bring against an official functionary for abusing 
his power, or neglecting his duty, might now slip it into 
the editor's box, as a Venetian would into the Lion's 
Mouthy and so make his complaint known to the rulers 
of the land. These charges might not be tzue. They 
might be based upon a misconception, or contain a 
wilful exaggeration of the truth. But if " Expositor," or 
" Detector," or a " Hater of Oppression," complained that 
the myrmidons of the collector in a certain district were 
torturing the natives, or the judge of a certain court was 
habitually keeping his suitors waiting, whilst he was 
hunting, or shooting, or playing with his children, and 
it were found upon inquiry that no ryots had been 
tortured, and no suitors kept waiting; although such 
untruths might be unpalatable to the object of them and 
bring discredit on the journal in which they appeared, no 
injury, at least, was inflicted on the Government. Or if 
it were asserted, in a letter firom the Mofussil, signed 
" An Indigo Planter," or " True Blue," that the interests 
of thousands in some obscure locality were entrusted to a 
functionary imbecile from old age, incapacitated by dis- 
ease, or enfeebled by evil habits, and it were found that 
the incumbent was young, healthy, and discreet, no very 
great harm ensued to any but the editor or the proprietor 
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of the paper in which the falsehood appeared. But if, on 
the other hand, these statements were true (and they were 
far more likely to be true than false), it was placed in the 
power of Government to remedy the evil, without their 
incurring any odium by detecting it. Thus a free press 
in India was calculated to strengthen the hands of Grovem- 
ment, by giving them a power of supervision and control 
over their servants which nothing else could supply. And 
that it has abundantly performed this important function ; 
that it has exposed much evil, that it has led the way 
to much good, and altogether contributed largely to the 
successful administration of the last twenty years, is a fact 
which nothing but the most inveterate prejudice will urge 
a man to deny. The Government has never been so 
strong; the servants of Government have never been so 
efficient; the relations between all estates and all classes 
have never been so harmonious ; there has never been 
more order and tranquillity in the country, more peace 
and good- will among men, than during the years which 
have elapsed since Charles Metcalfe liberated the Indian 
press.* 

The new press regulations, though the draft of them 
was published in the spring, did not come into operation 
until the autumn. The freedom of the Indian press dates 
from the 15th of September, 1835. It was a great day, 
which the people of Calcutta were eager to celebrate. So 
they subscribed together, and they erected a noble building 
on the banks of the Hooghly, to contain a public library, 
and to be applied to other enlightening purposes, and 

♦This was written in 1854. In spite of the temporary restric- 
tions imposed upon the press in 1857, and of the lamentable 
events which were supposed to necessitate them, I leave the 
passage without alteration. I believe that the statements in the 
text will soon again foe as applicable to the existing state of 
things, as it was when the passage was written. (January 1858. J 
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thej called it the Metcalfe Hall. It was to bear an 
inscription declaring that the press of India was liberated 
on the 15th of September, 1835, by Sir Charles Metcalfe ; 
and the bust of the Liberator was to be enclosed in the 
building. 

But whilst the community of Calcutta were striving to 
perpetuate the memory of this great act, the Home autho- 
rities were thinking of annulling the act itself. They did 
not perceive, at that time, how instrumental a free press 
might be in working out the great objects which they had 
at heart. They saw only dangers which did not exist. 
But when Lord Auckland came out to India, he marvelled 
greatly at their alarm ; and wisely discouraged the back- 
ward movement which the Home Government would 
perhaps have made, if a less liberal statesman had chanced 
to be at the head of affairs.* 

*"The good people of England," wrote Lord Auckland to 
Metcalfe, in June, 1836, "have taken strangely to heart the 
establishment 6f a free press in India. There has been a dis- 
position to reject the act by which it has been efibcted, The end, 
however, of their deliberations on the subject has been an angry 
despatch condemning the measure, and calling the Council to con- 
sider the propriety of its repeal. I am exceedingly surprised at 
the mamier in which this measure has been received both by the 
Court and Board. It had never occurred to me to think of it as 
one of danger and innovation until I heard of the alarm that 
had been raised. Upon aU observation, I am well satisfied that, 
without efiecting any substantial change, it rests upon a good 
principle, and has removed a cause of irritation, and the tenor, 
therefore, of our answer to the Court cannot be doubted," What 
effect the displeasure of the Company had on Metcalfe himself, will 
be shown in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

[1836—1837.] 

LAST DAYS IN INDIA. 

Bevocation of Lord Heytesbury's Appointment — ^Lord Auckland 
Governor-General — Abolition of the Agra Presidency — 
Metcalfe's Doubts and Uncertainties — ^InTestiture of the 
Bath — ^Aoceptanoe of the Lieutenant-Goyemorship— -Depar- 
ture for Agra — ^Administration of the North- Western Fro- 
Tinces. 

Whilst Sir Charles Metcalfe, under the impression that he 
would be succeeded by a Tory Governor-General, was 
giving effect to the great measure to which the preceding 
chapter has been devoted, a Whig Governor-General was 
making his arrangements for the voyage to Calcutta. The 
Government of Sir Robert Peel was doomed to perish in 
its infancy. It had scarcely met the new Parliament 
when it was demonstrated, in the most immistakeable 
manner, that his Majesty's Ministers had not the con- 
fidence of the country. Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues, 
therefore, resigned; and the old Whig cabinet, with some 
slight modifications, was reconstructed under the auspices 
of Lord Melbourne. Mr. Grant, now created Lord Glenelg, 
went to the Colonial Office, and Sir John Hobhouse became 
President of the Board of Control. 

One of the first acts of the new Ministry was to revoke 
Lord Heytesbury's appointment. He had received the 
usual valedictory entertainment from the East India 
Company; he had drawn the outfit allowance granted 
to^ every '][new Governor-General ; he had made every 
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preparation for Ms voyage to India by the Jupiter — ^but he 
iad not sailed. The. Whigs were just in time to arrest 
his departure. They determined that Lord Heytesbury 
should not be Grovemor-GeneraL They had full con- 
£dence in the man who held the reins of Government, and 
although they would not abandon what they called their 
principles, by appointing a Company's servant permanently 
to the vice-regal office, they were wonderfully consoled by 
the idea that the public interests were not likely to suffer 
by any delay that might occur in the appointment of 
a Whig nobleman to that honourable and lucrative post. 

To Metcalfe these changes were only of importance so 
far as they unsettled and held him in a continual state of 
incertitude. "We are in expectation," he wrote to Mr. 
Tucker, ^of hearing soon of the nomination of Lord 
Glenelg, or Lord Auckland, or some other lord as Governor- 
General, and of the abolition of the Agra Government. 
I may, therefore, soon follow this letter. My prospect 
is very comfortable ; for whatever may happen to me, 
I shall be happy, grateful, and content. When the worst 
is a return to England to enjoy independence and retire- 
ment, good is the worst.** 

In another letter he wrote more fully, still to the same 
correspondent, regarding his ^ture prospects ; and in 
reply to some remarks of Mr. Tucker, on the landed 
revenue of the North-Western Provinces, spoke of his 
own views regarding that and other matters connected 
with the financial condition of the country: 

** I had made up my mind to go home, when the Agra IBOl 
seemed so rapidly to approach completion, but am thrown into 
nncertainty agam by the imcertain &te wfaidh now awaits it. I 
expected to be relieved from my temporary charge here hy Lord 
Heytesbury two months ago, and now I look forward to resign it 
it to some one else, two or three months hence. We speculate on 
Lord Glenelg or Lord Auckland: but as no one thought of Lord 
H^tesbmy before his actual appointment, so we may have a 
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stranger whom no one thinks of now, or Xjord Heytesbury again, 
in the event of another change in the Ministry. Whoever it may 
be, my best assistance shall be at his command, if I can render 
any. My views remain as before. I have no wish to throw up 
service if I hold an office which will not discredit me; but am quite 
willing to go if I experience a loss of confidence, or have only the 
option of remaining in an inferior feppointment compared with 
what I have filled, as would have been the case in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship appointed by the Government in India, which I 
could hot, I think, have held with credit, after being member of 
Supreme Council, Governor, and temporary Governor General, 
although the duties would have been as interesting and important 
as those of Governor. 

** As Governor of Agra, I wrote a letter recommending permis- 
,8ion for permanent settlements to be given, for eventual use, at 
the discretion of the Governor, on occasions which might justify it. 
I think that they might be beneficially introduced into the 
Western Provinces in many instances. The idea has met with 
some opposition; but the letter has gone for your consideration. 
I trust that the apparent decay of our land revenue was only 
temporary, and owing to temporary causes. I have been trying of 
late to find out our real financial condition, which does not appear 
in the accounts, from the manner in which they are prepared. 
The result shows in the present year, on estimate, a surplus in 
India of above three crore and twenty lakhs to meet home expendi- 
ture; but this is in part composed of an estimated increase of 
land revenue in Bengal and Agra of about seventy-five lakhs, 
besides an increase of other branches, which, if not all realised, 
will afiect the result. The prospect, however, is better than it 
was, when it appeared from the accounts that our Indian surplus 
was only a crore, or a crore and twenty- seven lakhs. This 
appearance induced us to address the Court, proposing strong 
measures of retrenchment, which will not be so urgently required, if 
the information now elicited from the accountant-general's ofiSce 
prove correct. Nothing would rejoice me more than to see that 
we had really an income equal to all our charges, at home as well 
as in India. After that I should have great hopes of prosperity; 
but to go on borrowing in time of peace is a very disheartening 
business." — {^October 4, 1835.] 

It was not until the close of the year that tidings of the 
nomination of Lord Auckland to the Governor-Generalship 
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reached Metcalfe in Calcutta. Of that nobleman he knew 
little, except that they had been schoolfellows at Eton; 
but the circumstance, trifling as it was, tended to increase 
his kindly feelings towards his successor. "Whether he 
would remain in the country to aid the new Goyernor- 
General was still an open question. Much depended upon 
the manner in which the new Agra Bill, then before 
Parliament, would be shaped. To Metcalfe himself, as 
he continued to write to Mr. Tucker, the issue was of 
little consequence, as regarded his future happiness : 

'^ I am looking out," he said, ** for the arrival of Lord Auckland, 
which may, I conclude, be soon expected, and am quite uncertain 
as to my own movements. I have been watching the Agra Bill, 
but cannot trace it beyond the second reading. The Agra 
I Gbvemment abolished, and nothing else done, my course would be 
I clear enough; but if the Governor-General arrive without 
I sentence having been passed against the Agra Government, but 
with the verdict still hanging over it, I shall be puzzled ; as I 
shall neither like to abandon the Government to which I have 
been appointed, nor be quite satisfied in resuming it, with so 
near a prospect of its dissolution. There is no use, however, in 
troubling you with my xmcertainties. I must determine for 
mjself^ when the time comes, as may seem to be most according to 
duty. If I go home, I shall, I trust, find you in the ei^pyment of 
health, and the same energy of character which you so have so 
. conspicuously displayed in upholding the honour of the Court of 
I Directors, in the extraordinary period during which you were 
their leader — ^not, I trust, for the only time. I shall not be sur- 
prised, but should think it most natural, if this letter found you 
: again in one of the chairs ; and my anxiety for the good govern- 
ment of India makes me wish that it may be so." — ^December 27, 
1835.] 

'*. . . . I am, as you may suppose, in daily expectation of 
I^rd Auckland's arrival; but we do not yet know when he 
actually sailed. My movements, will be determined by the 
character of the position in which I may find myself, after 
delivering over the Supreme Government. The limit that I have 
ever fixed for my public service in India is the point at which I 
cannot continue to serve without a sense of descending from a 
I VOL. II. G 
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higher position to a lower. The descent from the Goyemor- 
Generalship I do not regard in that light, hecause it was ayowedlj 
a temporary and proyisional appointment, in which I had no 
expectation of heing confirmed. The position below which I 
should think it some degradation to descend, is that which I 
occupied before I became Goremor-General — that is, the GovernOT 
of a Presidency, with the proyisional appointment of Goyemor- 
(jeneral annexed. The latter made me the second man in India, a 
positicHi in which I should be glad to remain. But any inferior to 
that would, I think, be something like degradation. Thus, if the 
Goyemorship of Agra be reduced to a Lieutenancy, in the nomi- 
nation of the Goyemor-General, I cannot, I conceive, remain in, 
that situation. If the Goyemorship be retained without the 
proyisional Groyemor-G^ieralship, I shall be puzzled, from 
reluctance to abandon the Goyemment spontaneously, and a 
counterbalancing reluctance to resume it with a sense of oociipy- 
ing an inferior position to what I before held in the time of two 
preceding Goyemor-Generals, Lord W. Bentinck and Lord 
Heytesbury. If the Goyemment of Agra be continued, and the 
proyisional Goyernor-Generalship be added, I shall certainly 
remain. You now know my intentions as clearly as I can 
conyey them. Nothing but a sense of degradation wiQ driye me 
from the public service, as long as I have health and fiiculties 
remainiog ; but that feeling may be produced by anything sbart 
of what I have before been. I should have considered the 
question of the Agra Goyemment as settled by Lord KUen- 
borough's Bill, but I cannot trace the BiH beyond the secimd 
reading ; and a letter from the Court of the 12th of Augiut 
speculates, in a financial statement, on the possibility of the con- 
tinuance of the fourth Presidency on the same footing with the 
others. The greater probability, however, is, that it is abolished, 
and that I shall soon follow this letter. No man in a state of 
uncertainty could be happier than I am ; for either way I shaU be 
satisfied. In going to England I shall be perfectly so — hs^tpy in 
the prospect of retirement before me, and thankful for the favours 
and distinctions that I have received. I may, therefore, shortly 
after you receive this letter^ have the pleasure of shaking yoa by 
the hand, and expressing to you personally how much I fe^ 
obliged to you for all your kindness.'' — [January 24^ 1836.] 

And now it became to Metcalfe a subject of earnest 
consideration vrhetber be should remain in India afler the 
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aniyal of Lord Auckland, or yield to the desire of his own 
heart and return to his native country. He was prepared t 
to stifle his own inclination and continue to serve the State, 
if he could do so without any manifest official degrada^ 
tion. But the tidings which came from home of the pro- 
gress of the new Agra Bill, by which the some-time 
Presidency was to be reduced to a Lieutenant-Governorship 
with very limited power and pomp attached to it, made 
h^m doubtful of the propriety^ of accepting an office in 
which he would occupy a position apparentiy lower than 
that to which he had previously attained. Li the midst 
«f the doubts and perplexities suggested by these consi- 
derations, ihiere came to him very gratifying letters from 
England — ^letters which assured him of the high estimation 
in which he was held both by the Court of Directors and 
the Crown Ministers — letters which inrged him to remain 
in India at the head of the Agra Government in spite of 
tite mutilation it had imdergone. As a proof of the 
respect in which he was held by the King and his Ministers, 
it was intimated that his Majesty intended to bestow upon 
him an especial mark of his royal favour. He would, 
doubtless, have been created a baronet; but he was a 
baronet already. So the Eling intimated his intention 
of conferring on him the Grand Cross of the Bath.* Lord 
Auckland was to carry out the insignia with him, and the 
investiture was to take place after his arrival.^ Still Met- 

* The manner in which the intimation was conveyed must have 
been very gratifying to Metcalfe. Sir Herbert Taylor, by the 
King's command, informed the Court that " his Majesty has felt 
great satia&ction in thus manifesting his sense of the meritorious 
and valuable services of so highly respectable and cEstinguished an 
individuaL'' 

f Lord Auckland wrote fit>m the Admiralty on the 13th of 
JSfovember^ to announce the commission with which he had been 
Purged, adding, ** I shall probably have it in my power within a 
very few days after your receipt of this letter, to make your 

o 2 
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calfe could not bring himself to think that in justice to 
himself he could accept such an appointment as the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Agra, and on the 7th of 
February, 1836, he wrote to Mr. Tucker: — 

'* Many thanks for your kind letter with the Ag^ BilL It is 
the only copy as yet recelyed here. As you surmise, I do not see 
how I can stay in this altered and subordinate condition of my 
ci-devant Goyemment. I shall, therefore, be prepared, if nothing, 
at present imknown to me, should occur to change my. mind, to 
emhark for England after d^vering over charge of the Supreme 
Government to Lord Auckland, whose arrival we daily expect. I 
had no wish to retire from the public service, and should not have 
done so if I had retained the same position that I held during the 
latter part of Lord William Bentinck's Government, and after the 
appointment of Lord Heytesbury, but I do not Uke tumbling down 
hill. I shall retire thankful and grateful for all the favours and 
distinctions that I have received from the Court of Directors and 
his Majesty's Ministers. I have intelligence of the honour of the 
Grand Cross, for which — although you may not have had any 
immediate share in conferring it — I hold myself in great measure 
indebted to you, on account of the manner in which you brought 
my name into notice in the struggle regarding the Grovemor- 
Generalship." 

But scarcely had Metcalfe despatched this letter, when 
other encouraging communications came to him from 
his friends at the India House. The chairman, Mr. 
Stanley Clarke, wrote to him, on the 26th of September, 
that on the preceding day he had been xmanimously 
appointed, for a third time. Provisional Governor-General, 
on the death, resignation, or coining away of Lord Auck- 
land : — 

" Hence," he added, *' I am led to hope; and I may say it is the 
unanimous hope of the Court of Directors, as well as that of our 



acquaintance; and I can assure you that I am anxious to do so, 
and that I look forward with hope and with confidence to the 
advantage which, in undertaking the Government of India, I shall 
derive from your assistance." 
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new Govemor-Genera], that you may be disposed, on the same 
high and patriotic gioiinds which it is well known govern aU your 
movements, to accept the office which will be tendered, in its 
reduced character, to your consideration; and that the East India 
Company may be thus secure of your highly valuable services both 
at Agra, and (should the contingency happen) eventually at the 
head of the Supreme Government." « 

On the same day, Metcalfe's old friend and preceptor, Mr. 
Edmonstone — ^then an honoured member of the Court of 

m 

Directors — addressed to him a long and interesting letter, 
pleading in the same strain : — 

" Our earnest and anxious hope," he wrote, ** now is that not- 
withstanding the legislative alteration which has taken place with 
respect to Agra (founded mainly, by the way, on your own repre- 
sentations), you may still be disposed to afford the important 
benefit of your continued services by taking upon you the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor, which Lord Auckland will propose to your 
acceptance, conjoined as it will be with the renewal of your pro- 
visional succession to the office of Governor-General. It is, no- 
doubt, a subordinate appointment ; but in your hands it will be 
subordinate only in name; as we are well assured that Lord 
Auckland, far from being inclined to exercise the control which 
Lord William deemed indispensable, will be too happy to be him- 
self guided by your superior knowledge and advice, and leave to 
you the frdl and uncontrolled authority, not only in that but 
in every other department of your administration.* I cannot 
conclude this letter without expressing the pleasure with which I 
contemplate the honours and distinctions so justly conferred upon 
yon. It is a singular and gratifying incident of my life to have 
seen three valued friends, with whom I was officially associated 
from the very commencement of their career, successively elevated 
to the highest offices of the State, yourself, poor Adam, and my 
now colleague, Bayley." 

The same ship which brought these letters, brought 
also the new Governor-General to Calcutta. The arrival 

♦ The chairman wrote to the same effect: "The Governor- 
General will be most desirous to have the benefit of your services, 
and is quite prepared, under the new form, to assign large political 
powers into your hands." 
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of Lord Auckland had been looked for in the course of 
February, and the month had barely worn to a close before 
the Jupiter frigate entered the Hooghly river. Metcalfe 
bad despatched letters of welcome to meet his successor at 
the Sand-heads, and on the 2nd of March Lord Auckland 
wrote to thank him for his kind offices. *' I thankfully 
accept," he wrote, '^ the arrangements which you are good 
enough to propose for my reception in Calcutta (I hope) 
to-morrow. It will then give me real pleasure to renew 
an acquaintance which has now been interrupted for at 
least thirty-five years; and I look forward with pleasure 
and earnestness to the advantage of that advice which you 
so cordially tender — though even with this, I cannot but 
feel how difficult it will be for me to supply the vacancy 
which you are about to make.'* 

If anything had been wanting to give full effect to the 
oharmings of Clarke and Edmonstone, it would have been 
found in the demeanour of the new Grovemor-General. 
Metcalfe soon found that all that had been said about 
Lord Auckland by his friends at the India House was 
unadornedly true. He saw at once in his successor a 
man of unaffected modesty, eager to profit by the expe- 
rience of those who had earned by long service in the 
country a right to give him advice. And in a little time 
it became apparent that the new Grovemor-General was a 
man very earnest in his desire to do good; very honest 
in his intentions; very assiduous in his application to 
business ; and of a very remarkable aptitude for the rapid 
acquisition of facts. A few hours sufficed to establish 
rdations of confidence and intimacy between them. And 
Metcalfe soon felt that it would be difficult to find a col- 
league with whom he was more likely to co-operate with 
that cordiality which is at once so delightful to the indivi- 
dual and so beneficial to the State. 
His resolution to return to England wasi indeed, rapidly 
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giving way tinder the pressure of the repeated assatdts 
which had been made upon it. Bat before it became 
necessary to deliver a final decisioni the business of the 
investiture of the Grand Cross was to be performed. 
There ivas to be a grand ceremonial at Government House. 
The 14th of March was the day fixed for the show. The 
Grarter-Eang-at-Arms had sent out something of a pro- 
gramme of the ceremony as it had been performed on 
the occasion of the investiture of Sir George Barlow ; and 
now Mr. Colvin, the Grovemor-General's Private Secretary, 
was instructed to make all the necessary arrangements. 
In the meanwhile, Lord Auckland wrote to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to forewarn him of what he intended to say on 
presenting the insignia to him. There is such a pleasant 
flavour about the letter, that I am irresistibly tempted to 
insert it: — 

LOSD AUCKLAND TO SIR GHABLES USTGALFE. 

** Mt DBAS Sib, — ^I have written to Mr. Tagan,* and have 
real pleastue Iq gifiog the appomtment to one who has lo mnch 
merit. 

*' Mr. Colvin tells me that he has put you fully in possessioa 
of the course of proceeding for to-morrow. When I was spoken 
at^ by the Chairman of the East India Company, and had to 
speak in return^ he gave me beforehand the heads of the topics 
upon which he proposed to touch, and I ft>und it convenient in 
ihtming a reply. I have been thinking of what I shall say to you 
to-morrow; and in the same mamier you may like to know that I 
shall begin hy stating the commands of the Secretary of State, then 
the x>ersonal conunands and kind expressions of the King, my own 
pleasmre in oheying them, in very general terms your career in 
India, an assertion that opinion in England is not indifferent to 



* When filling up the appointments on his personal stafi^ Lord 
Auckland, as a compliment to his predecessor, had invited him to 
name an officer for the situation of aide-de-camp: and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had recommended lieutenant C. G. 'PvLgfoau 
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merit in India, and congratulations and good wishes. As fax as I 
can guess, I may be five, but I shall not be ten minutes. 

** There is a mystery in wearing the ribbon, with which you 
may like to be acquainted. In full dress, and upon state occasions, 
it is worn over the coat, and so I shall put it upon you and wear 
it myself in the morning to-morrow. Upon less awftil and general 
occasions, it is worn under the coat, and so I propose wearing it 
at the ball in the eyening — always over the right shoulder. 

<*I hope that I shall be in a condition to talk to you on the 
Bubject of Agra on Wednesday or Thursday next. 

*' Most truly, dear sir, yours, 

" AucKLAin>." 

On the following day the ceremony was duly performed. 
The principal actors in it have now all passed away. But 
there are some remaining spectators who remember all the 
incidents of the imposing scene as though it were but 
yesterday. From an early hour there had been an uncom- 
mon bustle in Calcutta. Bands playing, guns firing, 
troops in motion, the body-guard plunging about, and the 
officers of the Grovemor-Generars staff in a continual state 
of activity, declared to the astonished inhabitants of the 
city that some great tomasha was going on. But whether 
it were in honour of the new lord or the old was an enigma 
to the wondering natives. Sir Charles Metcalfe, leaving 
his house at Garden-Reach, had been met by a deputation 
from Government House and conducted to that stately 
edifice, where a guard of honour was drawn up to receive 
him, and a street of soldiers lined the way from the outer 
gates to the foot of the staircase by which he was to 
ascend. In the grand saloon of the great palace there was 
a goodly assemblage of all the most distinguished denizens 
of Calcutta.' No special invitations had been issued. It 
was a public occasion, and the public came freely to do 
honour to the man. The Governor-General sat on a 
chair of state at the end of the saloon, apd rose as Metcalfe 
advanced, supported on one side by the commanding 
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figure of Sir Henry Fane,* and on the other by Sir 
Jeremiah Dickson. Then, holding the patent open in his 
hands, Lord Auckland commenced the inaugural address.'f 
He spoke slowly and distinctly, and his words were 
listened to with profound attention. After stating the 
commands he had received from the King, and the 
pleasure which it had given 'him to be the bearer of such 
tokens of his Majesty^s esteem and respect, and briefly 
alluding to Metcalfe's thirty-five years of honoured service, 
Lord Auckland proceeded to say : — 

*' Throughout this long period you have followed the dictates of 
a disx)08ition benevolent, liberal, and kind; you have exerted all 
the energies and all the ability of a manly and powerful mind, and 
inde&tigably and without remission at once sustained the strength 
and confirmed the . security of British India, and promoted the 
welfiu'e of every class of its Inhabitants; and you have proved how 
possible it is at once to support the power and the dignity of the 
British name, and to be the friend of peace, the friend of human 
improvement and of human happiness. 

" I have been commanded, sir, to conduct this ceremony in the 
manner most likely to do you honour. I invited no one to assist at 
it; but I opened my doors, and these ample halls are filled with 
those who honour and regard you. That such should be the 
feeling of those who have lived with you, who have known you, 
who have watched your progress or have lived under your rule, 

* With the exception of the Grovemor-General, Sir Henry Fane 
was the only Grand Cross present on the occasion. Sir Henry 
had written to Metcalfe to say that he considered the admissiou of 
such a man to the honours of the Bath conferred distinction on 
the order, and that soldiers would never complain of the partici- 
pation of civilians in such honours if they were always as worthily 
bestowfed. 

f Just as Lord Auckland was about to commence his address 
there was some little interruption, I am told, occasioned by the 
difficulty of controlling the prattle of some English children who 
were present. For this, however, the fertile mind of Mr. Macaulay 
suggested a remedy. He checked their exuberance by telling 
them that it was as wicked to talk there as in church. 
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muBt of it«elf be gratifying to yom; and it must be gratifying also 
to all present to know that public character in India is well 
appreciated, and that by all, up to him who sits upon the throne 
and is the fountain of honour amongst Englishmen, your name is 
upheld and inseparably connected with the history of this country, 
to which so large a portion of your life, yoor alEections, and your 
best exertions haye been devoted. 

'* More than this, sir, I need not say. I beg you to accept my 
congratulations, and the expression of a wish as warm as it is 
sincere, that you may wear for many years in health and in 
liappiness this mark of distinction. For myself, I can have no 
better object than that of endeayouring to emulate your^example 
— ^no higher ambition than that, when I am called upon to leave 
the station which you have so lately quitted, I may be followed 
with a share of that general respect and general regard which are 
the just meed of your public and private virtues.*' 

A general burst of applause followed the tenninatioii of 
this address. Tlie red ribbon was then placed over the 
i$houIder of Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the star fixed on his 
breast. When he commenced his reply he spoke slowly, 
and seemingly from the full heart ; but there were those 
present who were peculiarly struck by the beautiful mel- 
lowness of voice which his emotion in no wise impaired. 
« My lord,** he said, as the people pressed round to catch 
every word that fell from him: — 

•' My Lord, — ^I cannot find words to express my deep sense of 
his Majesty's gracious goodness m conferring on me this eminent 
mark of his royal favour, or his princely condescension in adding 
auch tokens of personal interest and notice. It would be highly 
presumptuous in me to imagine mys^ deserving of so great an 
honour, but it would be equally so to question his Mi^esty's 
judgment, by dwelling on my own unworthiness. I shall, there- 
fore, only say that my heart is devoted to my king and country, 
and that it shall be my study throughout Ufe that I may not 
disgrace this most honourable order of the defenders of the State 
into which I have been admitted, and that the service of which it 
is my pride to be a member, and to whose merits more than to 
any desert on my own part I owe this high distinction, may never 
have reason to be ashamed of their representative. This unex- 
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pected honour will, I tmst, be an additional induoement to me to 
strive to merit the esteem of my fellow-creatmres, and to perfonn 
my duties to God and man on all occasions to the utmost of my 
ahility. 

" To your lordship I am quite at a loss for the means of con- 
Teying in adequate language my grateful thanks for the distin- 
guished manner in whidi you have executed his Majesty's 
commands^ and for the generous sentiments which you have heen 
pleased to express. I fear that you greatly overrate my humhle 
services and pretensions. Permit me to express my cordial wishes 
for the success of your lordship's Government, and my fervent 
hope that the beneficent measures which may be expected from 
your administration will promote the prosperity and hi^piness of 
Hie people of India, and tend to bind this vast portion of the 
British Empire in ties of sympathy and af^tion with the United 
Kingdom. That such may be the result I most ardently pray, 
and the manifest omens which encourage this hope are a just 
cause for universal congratulation." 

The guns, on the saluting battery of Fort William, 
announced the completion of the ceremony, and the day 
was ended with a complimentary ^stival at Government 
House. 

The time had now come for Metcalfe finally to decide 
whether he would accept the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the North-Western Provinces ; or rather to give the official 
imprimatur to the. intention already formed in his mind. 
Some Httie reluctance to accept the office still clung to him^ 
for he was unwilling to oppose such an obstacle to the 
advancement of his friend and colleague Mr. Blunt; but 
with such cordiality and sincerity did that gentleman urge 
his acceptance of the Government — expressing an earnest 
hope that, " for the interests not of the Western Provinces 
only, but of India generally," Metcaife might be induced to 
remain in the country, that all scruples were dissipated, 
and the final resolution taken. 

The question had been orally discussed between Lord 
Auckland and Sir Charles Metcalfe; and it had been 
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agreed that the Governor-General should state the whole 
case in a letter, and that a written answer should be 
returned. " I promised you a letter to-day," wrote Lord 
Auckland, on the 17th of March, " and I send you tlie 
rough sketch of one, which I have not time to revise or to 
copy; but it contains my views on the subjects discussed 
in it; and it is better that I should send it to you so than 
that I should break my engagement." The letter, indeed, 
scarcely needed revision. I give it as it was written. It 
contains so full an exposition of the circumstances attending 
the establishment of the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North -Western Provinces, that nothing more need be added 
to render them intelligible to the reader: — 

LORD AUCKLAND TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

" Government House, March 17, 1836. 

*' Mr DEAR Sir Charles, — ^I have given my best consideration 
to the question which I have to decide, upon the appointment of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to Agra, and am anxious to lay before you 
the following statement of facts, and of the propositions which are 
founded upon them, in the hope of obtaining your concurrence, 
but perfectly certain that whether I do or not, I shall have the 
advantage of your advice and suggestions. 

<* The question is one of considerable difficulty, and probably if 
no step had yet been taken in it, I might have been disposed to 
leave it, at least for a time, at rest, and either have waited until 
the improvement of the public finances might have enabled me to 
form a more efficient and a more complete form of government for 
the North Western Provinces than it is now open to me to do, or 
to have satisfied myself by actual experience that no such change 
is necessary; but the change has, in fact, taken place; my own 
opinion leans very much to its advantage, and if this were doubt- 
ful, the steps which have been taken could hardly be retraced 
without considerable inconvenience. 

" In endeavouring, with the assistance of Mr. Colvin, to hunt 
out the history of these transactions, I find that, as far back as 
1808, a suggestion to the effect of establishing a high official 
authority in our North-Western Provinces was made by the 
two Conmiissioners, Mr. Cox and Mr. St. George Tucker. The 
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adyantages contemplated were, in reference to political relations 
and improYement of local internal administration; and they point 
out the relief which would he afforded to the GoTemment at 
Calcutta, to the impulse which would he given to the local 
authorities, and to the advantages which would accrue to the 
inhahitants of these provinces hy an easj access to their rulers. 

**The question was revived in 1829, and the division strongly 
recommended hy the Finance Committee, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
Mr. David Hill, and Mr. Bax; and it is needless to detail their 
opinions, and those which were in consequence expressed hy Lord 
William Bentinck, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Bayley, and others 
here, and hy the Directors and the Commissioners of the India 
Board, and Members of Parliament in England — ^they all tend to 
admit that such a measure would add to the efficiency of adminis- 
tration; hut very many of them adverted to the strong objections 
which may be raised on the ground of expense; and much differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed upon the amount of patronage and of 
control over the most important of our political relations, which 
should be delegated to the newly-created office. 

<* Lord William Bentinck was more opposed than others to a 
separation of authority, though admitting the total inadequacy of 
the Government at Calcutta to control and superintend the North- 
Western Provinces. He would have removed the seat of the 
Supreme Government to those provinces, and have delegated local 
authorities to Calcutta. 

" When the bill for the renewal of the Charter (of which the 
creation of a fourth presidency formed a part) was under dis- 
cussion, the Court of Directors, in opposition to that part of it, 
admitted the necessity of an efficient Government in the northern 
provinces, but thought that every object might be most satisfac- 
torily and most economically obtained by the appointment of a 
lieutenant-governor, subject to the Bengal Government— and 
arguments to this effect were urged by others — the act, never- 
theless, was passed; and by instructions from the Court, of 
December 17, 1833, after considerable discussion in the Coimcil, 
a Government of Agra was established, with full powers in all but 
the military and political departments, and with the patronage, 
under some exceptions and qualifications, of all civil situations. 
The residence of the Governor was fixed at Allahabad, with 
military power within the fort; and he had an establishment given 
to him little differing from that of other jf "^^ncies ; but the 
Government of India kept the more impor/ . political relations 
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in their own hands, leaTing the officers in other iK)I!tical sitnationa 
to receiye their orders from the goyemments within the sphere 
of whose jurisdictions they might be respectively situated. The 
Court of Delhi, the Sikh and Hill-protected States, the Bundle- 
kund Rajahs, and chiefs depending upon the Saugor and Nerbudda- 
agency, were given to Agra — with a reserve that it should at all 
times be competent to the Governor-General in Council to enlarge 
or modify these political powers. 

"In the meantime, doubts of the propriety of keeping up tfai« 
new presidency appears to have gained ground with the Court. 
It was remarked that the expense of a distinct presidency ought 
not to be incurred, except for some important end — that the duties 
proposed to be assigned were of a secondary kind; and it was 
proposed to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor for the purpose of 
relieving the Governor-General in Council *from the manage- 
ment of such a mass of details as it was impossible for him to 
attend to without neglecting more important concerns.' 

"The Board of Control took a more enlarged view of the sub- 
ject, and considering the distance of the Upper Provinces from the 
seat of Government, their position in regard to foreign states, and 
the character of their population, observed, ' That they could not 
but concur in the opinion which had been given, that there should 
be stationed in these provinces an officer of authority paramount 
to that of commissioners, collectors, and magistrates, who, enjoying 
the ftill confidence of the Governor-General, might exercise what- 
ever power it might from time to time be deemed expedient by 
the Governor-General to delegate to him.* Under an act intro- 
duced in consequence, and gd. the ground stated in the preamble^ 
^That much difficulty had arisen in carrying the enactment of the 
former act into efiTect, and that the same would be attended with 
a large increase of expense,' power is given to the Court to 
suspend the enactments regarding Agra, and to the Governor- 
General in Council to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor. 

'* The passing of this act was notified by the Court to the 
Crovemment, the provisions of the former act suspended i!br three 
years, and a power was given, in case of the appointment of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, to fix a salary equal to that of the Presidency 
of Madras or Bombay to the Lieutenant-Government. 

" The summary of this statement is, that authority in general is 
in fiivour of the delegation of a portion of the power of the 
Supreme Government to a Lieutenant-Governor; that the extent 
of this delegation should be in some degree governed by circum- 
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atuKses and by existing difficulties; that the expense of the new 
establishment sh(»i]d not be on tte scale of the other presidencies, 
though ihe office should be one of high authority, and possessing 
the Ml confidence of the GrOYemor-General; and ' Sir Charles 
Metealfe' is pcaoted out as the person in whom all the q^imlifi- 
eatuHis for such an office are best united, and to whom the 
iq[>pQiDtment may with most propriety be tendered. 

**In all these points I entirely concur; and I am induced at 
OBce, and frankly, to submit the following proposition to yoo, 
premising that it is the result of my own first impression upon the 
anbject, and open to discussion in Council; but I am so desirous 
to obtain your assistance to myself, and still more so the advantage 
to India of a continuance of the application of your abilities and 
ex€rl3ons to its interests, that before I submit it to my coUeagnea 
I am anxious to learn from you your own views, and to endeavour 
to remove or to meet any objections which may occur to you. The 
proposition is, that you should accept the Lieutenant-Grovemment 
of Agra. In case of your disposition to accept it, I should propose 
that the salary, the patronage, the superintendence of the judicial 
and revenue departments, should remain upon the footing on 
which they have been placed for Mr. Boss.* 

'' I should feel it necessary to propose that the establishment, in 
what regards its expensive appendages, should be much reduced.f 
And I think that the command of a fort and military authority 
may be dispensed with ; J but I feel that, with you, with wbom I 
could act upon terms of perfect concert and confidence, I should 
be glad to leave the conduct of some of our more difficult and 
important political relations; I should like your residence to be 
at Agra instead of Allahabad; and that all the intricate and 
important transactions which firom time to time arise between our 
Government and the states of Gwalior .and Bajpootana should be 
committed to you.§ l^o such an arrangement some difficulties 



* ^ Perfectly satis&ctory, i^ as I presume, no change has taken 
place since I quitted the Council, and political relations hitherto 
attached be meant to be included." — C. T. M. 

t ^'I have no objection to offer to any reduction of expense that 
may be deemed proper."~-C. T. M. 

X '* The oc»nmand of a fort is quite unnecessary." — C. T. M. 

§ •< This would be highly gratifying, and under these circum- 
stances Agra would be decidedly preferable to Allahabad."— 
C.T.M. 
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would no doubt occur ;♦ but they would not be greater than are 
incident to every such changef and it appears to be in accord- 
ance with the original, and with the best views with which the 
establishment of this authority was proposed. And as regards 
yourself, I should hope that such a situation, giving you a share in 
some of the most important duties of the Governor-General, 
acting in unison with him, and standing next in succession to 
him upon his commission, would not be liable to the objections 
which you have stated yourself to feel in discussing the probable 
nature of this new ofSce. 

** I need not say more at present. It is enough to give you the 
outline of the best plan which I can frame, and a discussion of it 
with you, if you should be at all disposed to entertain it, may lead 
to a removal of some of the difficulties and objections which may 
occur to the minds of us both. 

*' Most faithfully, &c., yours, 

'* Auckland." 

To this letter Sir Charles Metcalfe returned the following 

reply : — 

SIR CHABLES METCALFE TO LORD AUCKLAND. 

''March 18, 1836. 

" My dear Lord, — I have had the honour of receiving your 
obliging communication of yesterday. 

"Before I proceed to reply to the propositions which it con- 
tains, permit me to express my grateful acknowledgments for the 
great consideration and kindness towards me which it evinces. 

*' Your lordship's oflTer of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Agra, 
or the "Western Provinces, I am cordially prepared to accept, if it 
be established on the footing proposed. 

" There is only one point on which I would solicit fhrther con- 
sideration. It would seem that the political relations hitherto 
attached to the Agra Grovernment are not included in the super- 
intendence which it is intended to assign to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. These relations were originally attached to the Agra 
Government not only because the several states were in close 
connection with its borders, but also because the management of 
our relations with them was annexed to offices of territorial super- 
intendence in the respective neighbourhoods. Thus the Commis- 
sioner at Delhi is also Agent at the Court of Delhi and with the 



♦ '* I do not apprehend any difficulty.*' — C. T. M. 
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dependent Jageerdas in the Tidiiity. The officers, who are Political 
Agents in the SiUi and Hill-protected States, are also Territorial 
Superintendents. The Judge in Bondlekund is the Agent with the 
Bundlekund chie&; and those connected with the Sangor and 
Nerbndda Agency are under the officer who is also Territorial 
Commissioner. If the political superintendence were separated 
from' the territorial, new officers must be appointed to the former 
branch, or the same officers in their different capacities would be 
under different authorities. Without reference to my personal 
feelings, it appears to me that the most convenient public arrange- 
ment would be to leave these political relations as they now are 
in the hands of the same officers under the superintendence of the 
lieutenant-Governor, subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

"With respect to m^ own feelings, everything that detracts 
frona the extent and importance of the duties of the lieutenant- 
Govemor will be the more a cause of re£^t to me, as I imdergo 
in some respects a considerable descent in passing fVom the office 
of Governor to that of Lieutenant. The only hesitation, then, I 
have felt as to my continuance in the public service, is founded 
on the feeling that there is some degradation in accepting any 
post inferior to that of Governor; and, although this impression 
is in a great degree removed firom my own mind by the provisional 
appointment of Governor-General, and by the duties which your 
lordship proposes to assign to the Lieutenant-Governor, I am still 
sensible that such will be the general feeling, and the only way 
of jguarding against it is to maintain as much as possible the 
respectability and character of the office. Thia consideration, I 
am aware, affects me alone, and I should not advance it in con- 
nection with any arrangement which I did not think on public 
grounds unobjectionable. 

" What your lordship proposes regarding the powers to be 
exercised in the judicial and revenue departments is quite satis- 
factory. 

" The annexation of the superintendence of our political relations 
with the states of Gwalior and Bajpootana will be highly grati- 
fying to me; and the establishment of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
residence at Agra, instead of Allahabad, will, in that case, be 
decidedly advisable. 

'* I entertain no objection to any reduction of expense that may 
be deemed proper, and have no wish that any appendage should 
be retained on my account that can be dispensed witlu 
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** The command of a forti consider to be quite imiieceflflsiT' and 
useless. It oonld not indeed be conferred oonsistently with the 
Cknnmander-hi-Chiers commiMion. The loss of the command of 
the Ibrt at AJlahabsd, if the Lieatenant-GoYemor*g residence 
-were there, wonld, at first, be 8(»ne degradation in the eyes of the 
commonity; bat this will be obylated by fizLog his residence at 



" I hsTe only fhrttier to suggest, that the rank and complimen- 
tary honours of the lientenant-GoTernor, within the Q»here of his 
superintendence, be the same as those of the late Goremar. 

«C. T.Mbtcaijx.'' 

It was entirely in obedience to his sense of public duty 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe now put aside all Us scruples 
and accepted the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
western Provinces. Little time was spent in making the 
necessary preparations. The beginning of April saw him 
ascending the river on his way to the seat of Government.* 
With what feelings he commenced his voyage may be 
gathered from the following letter to his aunt, in wHch he 
sets forth, very clearly and explicitly, the considerations 
which had induced him to forego his intention of returning 
to England :•— 

SIR CHAJSLBS METCALFB TO THE HON. XBfi. HOHSON. 

'' On the Bkaguruttee Aecommodatian Sooty 
towed by a steamer, April 3, 1896. 

" Mt dearest Aunt, — I am on my way to the North- Western 
FroYinces, as Lieutenant-Governor; and I must explain how this 
has come about. When the Agra Goyemment was abolished, I 
concluded that I had nothing to do but to go home; and for some 
time before Lord Auckland's arrival, I was under the impression 
that such would be my destination; and very happy was I in 
that prospect. I afterwards, however, foimd that the Court of 
Directors and the Ministry had again apx>ointed me Frovifflonal 
Governor-General, which made me the second man in India; and 



* The seat of Government had [been fixed at Agra instead of 
Allahabad. 
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tbat the Court was anxfous that I should nemaiii as the lieotenaat- 
Goyernor of the North-Westem Froyinoes. Lord Auckland, on 
his arriyal, expressed yery frankly and earnestly the sam e wish. 
I felt that it was my duty to meet their desires, if I could do so 
without discredit ; and the question then was, whether the 
lieutenant-Goyemonhip could be made such an office as I conld 
he expected to hold. This has been settled by aadgning to it all 
tiie duties and powers that the Goyemor had, and adding others 
that he had not. Its duties are more extensiye and more im- 
portant than those of the former Goyernment deftmct. It is 
inferior only in designation, trappings, and allowances. These 
are not matters which I should think a sufficient reason for 
going, when I am desired to Btsy by those whose uniform kind- 
ness to me giyes them a right to daam my seryices. I fed that 
I have no excuse for abandoning a post to which I am called by 
aU parties concerned in the election; and in which I haye greater 
opportunities of being useftd to my country and to mankind than 
I could expect to ihid anywhere else. The decision, howeyer, 
costa me much. I had been for some time indulging in pleasing 
yisions of home ; and the enjoyments of retirement and aflte- 
tionate intercourse with relatiyes and friends. All these are now 
destroyed, and either annihilated for eyer (for it seems to be my 
doom to liye and die in India), or at least postponed for an indefi- 
nite period. I haye done what I belieye to be right, and that must 
be niy consolation. . . • . God bless yon all ! 

^ Yours most affectionately, 

"C.T. Metcalfe." 

Wlien Sir Charles Metcalfe took his seat as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-'Westem Provinces, that once- 
troubled country was in a state of profound repose — 
repose, the result of those great measures which twenty 
years before he had advocated with so much zeal. This 
epoch of his career was, perhaps, of all others, the most 
uneventftd. The annals of the country, however, can- 
not be described as that blank which is said to indi- 
cate so much national happiness. No Mahratta bands 
or Findarree hordes called for sappiession; but there 
were viewless enemies, perhaps, more terrible than 
either. It is the distinguishing circumstance of Metcalfe's 
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brief administration of the North-Western Provinces, that 
pestilence and famine rose up in his path. Before the 
close of 1836, there was a cry that the plague had reached 
India. In the close, uncleanly, narrow-streeted town of 
Pahli, in Eajpootana, a putrid fever, simulating the plague, 
was destroying the people. Presently, it appeared to 
spread from this centre of disease, and the alarm which it 
created extended even to Calcutta. At once Metcalfe 
determined to adopt stringent sanitary measures to arrest 
the progress of the pestilence — ^but in such a country as 
India, and in such a part of it as that in which the disease 
had broken out, the difficulty of enforcing them was 
extreme. Wise and vigorous as were his measures, and 
true as was the humanity that informed them, the 
exponents of native opinion were not slow to declare that 
they were unsuited to the country and to the people. 
They may have been unsuited to the inveterate prejudices 
of the people ; but Metcalfe believed, in such a crisis, it 
was his duty to take a larger view of the question, and to 
save the people in spite of themselves.* 

But great as was this calamity, it was brief and partial 
in its effects. A mightier evil was the drought, which 
parched up the North-Western Provinces, broke the staff 
of bread, and afflicted the people with famine. But a 
famine in India is an evil beyond the reach of human 
statesmanship to remedy, or greatly to alleviate. What, 
under such circumstances, could be done to mitigate the 
sufferings of the people, was do;ie, as doubtless by any 
other Governor it would have been done ; but still those 

* See an abstract (from the Bengal Hurkaru), in the Appendix, 
of the Minute which Sir Charles Metcalfe published at the time; 
and the remarks of a native writer upon it. — ^Asiatic Journal, 1837.] 
Lord Auckland wrote to Metcalfe, saying: '* I think you have done 
all that can be done against the plague, and you have fully antici- 
pated whatever I ventured to suggest." 
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sufferings were terrible, and clouded the last year of 
Metcalfe's connection with the Goyernment of India. He 
receiyed due praise, in public addresses, for his " judicious 
efforts for the relief of the distressed population during 
this calamitous year;" but he knew how little could be 
efiected by human agency to diminish the horrors of such 
a visitation. 

The Eevenue Settlement of the North-Western Provinces 
was, at this time, being pushed forward with consummate 
energy under the auspices of Mr. Eobert Bird, with whom 
Metcalfe was in constant correspondence. But the latter, 
whilst he thoroughly approved of the principle on which 
this settlement was based, sometimes doubted whether 
there were not too great a propensity at that time to do 
what some of the functionaries about him irreverently 
called '' looking at everything through a theodolite." It 
has been shown how strong and consistent an advocate he 
was for the preservation of the village-communities ; but 
he thought that this was best to be accomplished by 
protecting them against external aggression, and leaving 
their interior arrangements as much as possible to them- 
selves. Whilst he admired the uncommon ability and the 
wonderful zeal with which Thomason,* Thornton, and 
others were pushing forward this great work, and omitted 

* It is impossible not to observe with a melancholy kind of 
pleasure, in the demi-official correspondenoe of this period, the 
very high estimation in which Mr. Thomason^ then a settlement- 
officer, was held by all the highest functionaries in the country. 
There was what may be called a scramble for his services in the most 
distingoished situations under Government, but he remained con- 
stant to Azimghur and the settlement. In one of Lord Auck- 
land's letters to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Governor-General 
speaks of him as ** Mr. Thomason, whom I have wanted for the 
Law Commission, whom Mangles wants for every commissioner- 
ship that is vacant, and whom you probably want for much 
else." 
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nothing that was calculated to stimulate their exertions, He 
^ill sometimes questioned whether the minute surveys 
which were being carried on, and the amount of inter- 
ference that was exercised, were without many disadvan- 
tages, both present and prospective. 

The political relations of several of the nalave states of 
Upper India, both with our Government and with each 
other, were also, at this time, brought under the conside- 
ration of the Lieutenant-Governor. Centralization had 
not then reached the height, which it subsequently attained ; 
and even in cases, the decision of which did not belong to 
his Government, his opinions were sought by the Governor- 
General, and, based as they were upon long experience and 
accurate knowledge of persons and places, generally pre- 
vailed. Some of his papers, written at this period, were 
among the most elaborate and the most masterly of hi» 
productions. , And, it is still more worthy of record, tliat 
they were permeated with the high principle of a true 
Christian statesman, who does not hesitate to proclaim the 
doctrine that it is ever the standard policy to dare to do 
right. It was in such a spirit as this that he addressed 
himself to the consideration of international disputes :-— 

^ Several questions have lately occurred, in which our interests 
and those of other powers and individuals are at variance, and in 
the decisicm of which we are likely to be biassed by regard for 
OUT own benefit, unless we enter with a liberal spirit into the 
claims and feelings of others^ and make justice alone the guide of 

cor conduct In all these cases, the right on our 

part to come to the decision apparently most beneficial for oor 
own interests, seems to me to be doubtftd. Had our right been 
dear, I should be fiir from having any desire to suggest its xelin- 
quishment. But when the right is doubtfttl, when we are to he 
judges in our own cause, when, from our power, there is little 
or no probability of any lesistanoe to our decision, it behoves ws, 
I conceive, to be very carefhl, lest we shouM be unjustly Inassed 
in our own favour, and to be liberal only in examining the claims 
and pretensions of other parties. The Christian precept ' Do as 
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jon ironld be doniB by,' must be right in politics as well as in 
private life ; and even in a self-interested view we should, I 
believe, gain more by the credit of being just and liberal to others, 
than by using our power to appropriate to ourselves everything 
to which we could advance any doubtful pretension." 

His private correspondence was extensive — but it was 
chiefly of a demi-official character,* with men of eminent 
station in different lines of the public service. Among 
others with whom he kept up this kind of intercourse, 
were Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in-Chief,! and 

* He could, however, find time, as he had always the taste, to 
correspond on literaiy subjects ; among others, urith Mr. Mac- 
naghten on his edition of the " AHf Leila," in which Metcalfe took 
great interest. 

t Among] other subjects on which Metcalfe and Fane corre- 
^onded in 1837, was the best method of conqiiering the Fuiqaub, 
thoQ|^ both were profoundly impressed with the conviction tJiat 
justice, and expediency alike required that we should leave it 
alone. The discussion was entirely theoretical and speculative. 
Sir Etenry Fane had visited Lahore on the occasi<m of the marriage 
ceremony of Kao l^ehal Singh, and Sir Charles Metcalfe felt some 
dniosi^ to know what were the impressions left on his mind 
regarding the relative strength of the two powers, and the issue 
of the eontest if we were to try conclusions with the Sikhs. In 
answer to Metcalfe's questions^ the Commander-in-Chief drew up 
an admirable paper, in which, after entering speculatively into 
the questions proposed to him, he declared, in his opinion, '*a 
case coM hardly occur which would render it wise for us to over^ 
turn the Sikh power, or to overrun the Puiyaub, or to extend 
ourselves to the westward." ''Every advance," he added, '*yoa 
mi^t make beyond the Sutl^j to the westward, in my opinion, 

adds to your military weaknesa. If yon want 

your empire to expand, expand it over Oude, or over Gwalior, and 
the remains of the Mahratta onpire. Make yourselves complete 
sovefdgns of all within yoi^r bounds. But let alone the fer 
west!" It need not be said that in all this Metcalfe entirely 
concurred. There was another passage, too, in this paper, whidi 
accorded pleasantly with Metcalfe's views. Sir Henry Fane said 
that in the event of a war with the Puqjaub, our great difficulty 
would lie in the want of young, active, capable commanding 
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Daniel Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta. Each held Met- 
calfe in high regard, and looked to him for the furtherance 
of public objects connected with his own particular 
profession. And the Lieutenant-Governor, now a soldier 
and now a clerk, gave to both abundant satisfaction. 
Both had tasted of his noble hospitality at Agra, and had 
lefl him with the most affectionate admiration of the 
many fine qualities of their host. 

His intercourse with Lord Auckland was frank and 
unreserved.* They were frequently corresponding with 
each other privately on affairs of State. The Grovemor- 
General, who had applied himself sedulously to acquire a 
right understanding of the many great political and 
administrative questions brought before him, and whose 
early letters exhibit a remarkable acquaintance vrith 
subjects which it ordinarily takes long to master, invited 
as I have said, the ripe Indian statesman to deliver his 

officers. *'My services," he said, "have beea where generals 
were from thirty-five to forty-five (both French and English), 
men in their full vigour; and I am quite sure that men who came 
to India as cadets in 1782-3, could not compete with such 9s I 
allude to. I know that when I commanded a brigade, or a 
division about that time (1808 to 1814), I could do, and have 
done, more of the work of a soldier in twenty-four hours, than I 
could do now in four times the period. I judge of others by 
myself." What Metcalfe thought, with reference to his own 
service, of the comparative advantages of employing old and 
young men, has been already seen. {Appendix, VoL I.) 

♦ Before Metcalfe left Calcutta the Governor-Greneral wrote to 
him : " I may rather wish to consult you ut>on some points than 
venture to instruct ^you on any. In truth, all my feelings and 
opinions are in favour of that system of firmness and forbeajrance 
which I know it to be both your principle and practice to pursue ; 
and it has been only in the certainty you would well and ably 
pursue it that I have been eager for the acceptance of the prof- 
fered appointment. There can be no reason for your makings the 
journey with undue haste. As it is, 1\ shall have personally to 
lament that I have seen so little of you."V[-Wa''<?A 28, 1836.1 
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opinions freely, and never shrink from an open avowal of 
dissent.* The question of a war with Runjeet Singh, to 
restrain him from aggressive operations against Scinde, 
came up for consideration at this time ; and, at the 
leqaest of Lord Auckland, Metcalfe wrote a letter to his 
lordship, in which the whole subject, in its military and 
political bearings, in its present and prospective aspects, 
was exhausted, and with a display of knowledge and 
ability which cannot but excite the admiration of the 
reader. There were some important questions, especially 
in connection with the policy of interfering in the affairs 
of the countries beyond the Indus, regarding which the 
two statesmen entertained adverse opinions.f But they 

* " I should be sorry, indeed,*' wrote Lord Auckland, ♦* if you 
should hesitate to write to me with perfect frankness upon any 
subject, and particularly so upon occasions in which you differ 
firom me in your views of public i>olicy, and when a knowledge of 
your opinions may be most usefhl to me." — lOctt^ter 3, 1835.] 
The subject, I believe, which called forth this kindly expostula- 
tion, was the navigation of the Indus, at which Metcalfe always 
looked askance. He had a remarkable prescience of the evil con- 
sequences that were likely to result from any interference in that 
quarter. This subject has been touched upon in a preceding 
chapter. 

f Not that Lord Auckland at this time had any idea of the 
kind of interference to which he subsequently lent himself He 
wrote to Metcalfe in the early part of 1837, saying: ''You are 
quite right in belieying that I have not a thought of interference 
between the Afghans and Sikhs. I should not be sorry to see 
strong, independent, and conunercial powers established in 
A^hanistan ; but, short of Persian or Russian occupation, their 
present state is as unsatisfactory as x>os8ible, with national, fetmily, 
and religious feuds so inveterate as almost to make any one party 
ready to join any invader against another. It is out of the ques- 
tion that we can ever gain direct power or influence amongst 
them." And again, in another letter: ''All idea of a 'dominant 
influence,' with powers so broken and disjointed as are those of 
Caubul and the neighbouring countries, is, of course, out of the 
question." 
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held each other in the highest esteem, and knew that they 
were working together earnestly and sincerely for the 
public good. 

During his residence in Agra, he exercised the same 
liberal hospitality that he had before done in other places ; 
but his habits were for the most part retired. He seldom 
went beyond the limits of his own residence even for 
purposes of exercise. The erening drive was abandoned, 
and, in its place, he was wont to take the air at the top of 
his house. The reason which he assigned for this was, 
that when he went abroad, the natives waylaid him with 
petitions, which they would throw into his carriage ; and 
this, on many accounts, he found inconvenient. But the 
same inexhaustible charity and generosity which had so 
distinguished his career in Calcutta, were here equally 
conspicuous. He was at all times a princely giver. 

In the summer of 1837, Lord Auckland formed the 
resolution of quitting Calcutta at the commencement of 
the ensuing cold season, and journeying towards the Upper 
Provinces. Then arose a question r^arding the authority 
to be exercised by the Govemor-Greneral within the terri- 
tories over which Metcalfe presided as Lieutenant-Governor. 
It was, in itself, rather an embarrassing question ; but 
Lord Auckland felt that the best solution of it would be 
found in the gpod sense and the good feeling of the two 
men representing the concurrent — it was hoped not ccoi- 
flicting — authorities : — 

''The are some hwe/' he wrote to Metcalfe, in June, ^who 
fbresee difficulty in the relationship in which you and I may stand 
to each other, when I invade your provinces. I foresee none. 
We are happily in the hahit of agreeing on very many subjects; 
where we differ, of frankly expresdng our diffierences; and when 
we have so expressed them, onr co-operation — thanks to your 
cordiality and kindness — ^has been complete. There may be aome 
embarrassment, rather nominal than real, on the score ofj patron- 
age. I shall be assailed by the impatient, the ambitious, and 
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the discontented. Mj attention may possibly be drawn, though 
this is not likely, to the propriety of change in persons and in 
things; and, at all events, I should endeavour to receive with 
encouragement the officers, civil or military, from whom the 
State has to adcnowiedge, or may ezpe<^, good service. For 
these' olgeets the office of the Grovemor-General should not be 
sham of the powers and paramount influence which have hitherto 
been attached to it; but, on the other hand, it would be quite 
wrong, if he were supposed, upon entering the North-West Pro- 
vinces, at once to assume and to exercise a right of interfering 
with the Lieutenant-Governor, and of disturbing the even course 
of his administration. What should, upon all this, be the goieral 
understanding — where the just medium should be, whether it 
should be defined at all (I rather think not), and in what manner, 
I am fSax from having a decided opinion, and would gladly learn 
what yon think. I am only confident for us both that each will 
be anxious to uphold the dignity of the other without injuring 
his own." * 



* T^ difficult question was, however, solved by the civcum- 
«tance alluded to in the following passages — ^the withdrawal of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe in time to prevent a collision of authority. 
" My preparations," wrote Lord Auckland, " have not slackened, 
and the 20th of October still stands as the day of our departure 
from Calcutta. We purpose finding our camp at Benares, to 
mareh to Allahabad, Lucknow, and Agra, and if, as all seem to 
think right, I should become my own Lieutenant-Governor upon 
your abdication, I may stay longer at Agra than it was my 
original intention to do. I need not add that in all this the more 
that I can see of you with the least inconvenience to you, the more 
will it be to my pleasure and advantage. It should not be diffi- 
cult for me to be at Agra before Chnstmas; and we might in 
that case pass some days together; but as the time approaches we 
win endeavour to make our plans and our wishes meet.*' — [^Augmt 
28, 1837.] 

** You will see that the act giving me full powers is out, with a 
resolution announcing that when I lose you, I shall become my 
own Lieutenant-GovemQr. When this takes place, you may be 
assured that I shall be disposed to disturb as little as possible 
either the prospects of persons, or the current of things." — 
ISeptember 7, 1837.] 
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Some time before, the question thus suggested might 
have perplexed and disquieted Metcalfe ; it now gave him 
little concern. For although he was devoting himself 
diligently to the affairs of his Government, he had an 
uneasy and disturbing sense all the while that his con- 
nection with the North-Western Provinces was likely to be 
of brief duration. When the Government of Madras, a 
little time before, had been about to be vacated by Sir 
Frederick Adam, it was generally believed in India that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe would be his successor. He had lost 
a Government by the abolition of the Agra Presidency, 
and he had gained great credit from the home authorities 
by imdertaking, at their earnest request, the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North- Western Provinces. By this 
disinterested act he had established a claim to promotion, 
which could hardly be disregarded. But rumours pre- 
sently reached him to the effect that the Madras appoint- 
ment was not to be bestowed upon him — ^that his claims 
were to be set aside, because he had forfeited the confi- 
dence of the Home Government by liberating the Indian 
press. What he felt and what he did when these tidings 
reached him, may be gathered from the following letter to 
his aunt: — 

Sm CHARLES METCALFE TO THE HON MRS. MONSON. 

'* Agra^ February 1, 1837. 
"My dearest Aunt, — ^My best thanks for your affectionate 
letter of August 26. It is the renewal of correspondence with 
England — ^for all my fHends naturally ceased to write when they 
expected me home. You are all mistaken in supposing that I 
look to England with reluctance. On the contrary, I look to it 
with the assurance that I shall enjoy greater happiness there than 
I ever can expect in India. I have certainly great reluctance to 
quit the important duties which it has been my lot to be charged 
with in this country; but I shall rejoice when I can quit them, 
or rather whenever I can go home without having to reproach 
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myself for abandoning the post which it seems to be the will of 

Providence that I should occupy. Fortune was 

not mj' object, for I have enough; and should be happier in a 

cottage than in a palace. Neither was I influenced 

by ambition; for, if that were my guide, I should go to England. 
But in reality I have no desire for anything that this world can 
bestow; and look only to the creditable performance of my duty 
and the affectionate intercourse of my friends as the sources of 
happiness. Be assured, therefore, that whenever I may think it 
consistent with my duty to go to England, I shall go with delight. 
And that may be soon, for reports have reached this country of 
my being in disgrace with the Court of Directors for an act 
dictated by plain common-sense — ^namely, the legalization of the 
liberty of the press — ^and of my having in consequence lost the 
government of Madras. I do not care a straw for the government 
of Madras, and am probably better where I am; but I do not 
mean to serve in avowed disg^race. I, therefore, some months 
ago, took steps to obtain from the Court of Directors a declaration 
of their present sentiments regarding me, and shall be guided in 
my conduct by the result, which I shall probably know in a short 
time. The supposed intentional exclusion from the Groyemment 
of Madras, as an act of displeasure, is inconsistent with the 
leaving in my hands of the higher conmiission of Provisional 
Governor-General; but the report was too generally and confi- 
dently stated to be passed over without notice; so I thought it 
right to seek explanation at the fountain-head. I shall not, 
therefore, be surprised if I find myself with you next year — and 

most certainly not sorry 

" Ever yours most affectionately, 

**C. T. Metcalfe." 

To Mr. Tucker he wrote in May, upon the same sub- 
ject: — 

« Not long after (the end of March), we received 

intelligence of Lord Elphiustone's appointment to Madras, 
which, or rather the reports regarding my exclusion, by which 
that announcement was accompanied, induced me, alter waiting 
for more certain information, which I did not receive, to address 
the letter, which wiU have been before you, to the Secretary to 
the Court; and having done that, I thought it right to await the 
issue, without intruding privately on any of the members, who 
would hare to come to a public resolution thereon. I was told 
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that my beit friends in the Court had turned agaiiist me; and 
ag no one certainly was so well entitled to that designation as 
yourself^ that information, coupled with your mlence, led me to 
suppose that I had lost your good opinion, along with that of 
others, by what I considered a yeiy innocent and an imayoid- 
able act 

'' The loss of the Madras Goremment did not give me any 
concern; but the asserted dissatis&ctlon of the Court distressed 
me, and I felt that I could not remain in a state of implied 
di^P^ace. I therefore wrote as I did to your Secretary ; and 
now await, and am expecting, the Court's reply, on the receipt 
of which I shall have to maJce up my mind as to the course 
that I ought to pursue. I hope that the answer will be so 
decided, one way or the other, as to preyent my being puzzled 
by donbt" . 

In Julj he irrote again to Mrs. Monson, saying that he 
was still in donbt. The letter which he had written to the 
Court of Directors in the preceding autumn, was still, he 
said, unanswered; and without the answer, he' could not 
decide whether to remain in India or return to England. 
Bat on the llth of August he wrote that the expected 
answer had been received, and that he had determined to 
proceed to England : — 

"I told you," he said, "I would write as boosl aB I knew 
whether I should stay in India or return to England. I have 
since receiyed the letter that I lo6ked for from the Court of 
Directors ; and as it is not satisfactory, nor such as I think I was 
entitled to expect, I have determined on retiring from the Com- 
pany's seryice during the approaching sailing season, and hope to 
reach home in June or July, 1838— just thirty-eight years from 
the time of quitting it I I shall haye great happiness in seemg 
you again; but it is melancholy to recollect that you are the only 
one of those dear to me, then grown up, who wiU be aliye to greet 
my return; and that all others — howeyer dear to me — ^were then 
children. I speak of my own family. Of Indian Mends there are 
already seyeral at home. God's will be done. We must not 
lament the want of blessings that we haye not; but rather en^^J 
what we haye." 
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So Sir Charles Metcalfe determined to proceed to England, 
for reasons which may be partly gathered from these 
private letters. But the whole story of his resignation, and 
of the circumstances which preceded it, must be given in 
aaother shape. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

[1837—1838] 

RESIGNATION AND DEPARTURE. 

Correspondence with the Home Goyemment — Conduct of the 
Court of Directors — Resignation of the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Agra — ^Return to Calcutta — Reception there — ^Fare- 
well Entertainments — Embarkation for England — General 
Remarks on Metcalfe's Indian career. 

On the 8th of August, 1837, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
addressed a letter to Lord Auckland, saying that it was 
with great regret he found himself compelled to resign his 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces on or about the following 1st of January, in order 
that he might embark for England during the approaching 
sailing season; and retire from the service of the East India 
Company. " The cause of this application," he added, 
" will be found in the following correspondence." 

A year had then nearly elapsed since Metcalfe had 
written the letter, the answer to which he had expected 
with so much interest and anxiety. He had, as I have 
already observed more than once, very high and refined 
ideas of the relations subsisting between public servants 
and the Government by which they are employed. He 
thoroughly understood their reciprocal duties. And as he 
did not lightly regard the obligations which were imposed 
upon the public servant, but by the practice of a life spent 
in the zealous performance of his duties declared his 
sense of the loyalty and devotion which were legitimately 
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demanded from him ; so, on the other hand, he believed 
that he was entitled to demand in return the confidence 
and approbation of those in whose service he was expending 
without stint all the energies of his life. He imposed 
certain conditions on himself, and he believed that he had 
a right to impose certain conditions upon others. The 
conditions which he imposed upon himself were, that 
lie should serve the State, thoroughly, conscientiously, 
imceasingly, giving himself up wholly to his employers. 
The conditions which he imposed upon them were, that 
fliey should have faith in his wisdom and integrity — confi- 
dence in his zeal and devotion. He would not consent to 
any other terms of alliance. Any diminution of efficiency 
on the one hand, or of confidence on the other, in his 
estimation dissolved the compact. He would not have 
served the State for a day as an unprofitable servant; and 
he woidd not serve it as an unhonoured one. It was this 
high sense of reciprocal duty which had made Metcalfe 
what he was. And he was not now, after nearly forty 
years of public service, to subside into a latitudinarian, 
and graduate in the ** Well-enough " school. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe believed that he had forfeited the 
confidence of his employers ; and he did not doubt for a 
moment that it was therefore his duty to relieve them from 
the necessity of maintaining a longer connection with a high 
public functionary in whose wisdom and discretion they 
had no longer any trust. Whether he were justified in 
this belief is another question. It was commonly reported 
that he was not appointed Governor of Madras because he 
had liberated the Indian Press. It was something much 
more than a common report that the Court of Directors, 
as a body, greatly disapproved of -the liberation of the 
Indian press. That was a substantive fact of which there 
was a tremendous exposition in a certain denunciatory 
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despatch. And as the Court of Directors some little time 
before had been unanimous in their desire to appoint 
Metcalfe to the Governor-Generalship of India, it certainlj 
was not a yery overstrained inference that if he had not 
fallen under their displeasure, thej would have endeavoured 
to secure his nomination to the Government of Madras. 

But there was something much more than an inference 
of this kind to justify Metcalfe^s conclusion. He received 
what he had aright to consider good and authentic informa- 
tion from England, to the effect that the free-press measure 
had imposed an obstacle to his advancement. It is true that 
the intelligence which he received from the India House 
was principally of a negative character. One director 
wrote to him that he did not know that the case was so ; 
another wrote, that he had been out of town, and wanted 
accurate information on the subject ; a third informed 
Metcalfe that he had never been proposed as Governor 
of Madras, and, therefore, never rejected. But one mem- 
ber of the Court, conspicuous for his truthfulness and 
candour, wrote to the Agra Governor, saying: "The late 
chairman assured me that jour name had twice been 
brought forward by him ; but that you were objected to 
chiefly, as I understand, on the ground of your emancipa- 
tion of the press without communicating previously with 
the home authorities.'' But he added, at the same time: 

** That this nieasure has been most nnpopiilar in the Court and 
elsewhere I know; but I do not believe that it deprived you of 
the Government. The same influence which operated against 
your succession on the former occasion, had ftill effect in the late 
instance, and with the same views. Hyderabad is not forgotten 
in particular quarters, and there are persons who never lose sight 
of their own interests. There is, moreover, a sort of feeling 
against the civil service in a particular quarter, and a very strong 
feeling in fiivour of the use of patronage to promote political 
objects. These were the real causes which operated against you. 
The press furnished the plea to one who had little to say, and 
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who commanded no Infiuenoe. Tlie current was strong in your 
favour two years ago, and carried with it eyen those who had not 
a friendly feeling towards you. When turned, this feeling had full 
play." * 

The fact is, that the emancipation of the press had 
rather a negative than a positive effect on the decision of 
the question. That question was not decided positively 
against Metcalfe. It never, indeed, took a substantive 
formal shape ; so that it was literally true that he had not 
been rejected. But that it cleared the way for the easy 
triumph of courtly interest is not to be doubted. It turned 
ardent friends and admirers into lukewarm supporters, and 
made the doubtful and the vacillating little less than open 
opponents. Since the Court of Directors had strenuously 
endeavoured to place Metcalfe at the head of the Supreme 
Government, he had won from them anew their approba- 
tion and applause by his acceptance, at their ur^nt 
request, of the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
western Provinces. And there is every reason to believe 
that, if he had not fallen under their displeasure on account 
of the bold act which had so needlessly alarmed them, they 
would have made an effort, and in all probability a suc- 
cessful one, to secure for their honoured servant the first 
minor government that might happen to be vacated. But 
instead of this, they suffered ministerial interest to have 
full sway, and thus yirtually rejected Metcalfe by not 
supporting his claims. 

* There was one staunch friend, who at this time stood up 
maaftilly for Sir Charles Metcalfe, and onphatlcally defended him 
against all imputatioiiiB cast upon him, on acooimt of the enumd- 
pation of the press. This was Lord Wittiam Bentinck, whose 
exertions in his behalf at the time Metcalfe never knew until after 
the death of his friend. Lord William's letter to Lord Melbourne 
is given in a subsequent chapter. It does honour alike to the 
head and to the heart of that great and good man. 

H 2 
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Whether in the month of August, 1836, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe were sufficiently acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the case to take what I believe to be the correct 
view here taken of the conduct of the Court, does not 
clearly appear. But he was acquainted with the leading 
facts that the Court of Directors had disapproved and cen- 
sured his press measures, and had not supported his claims 
to the Government of Madras. He believed, therefore, 
that he had forfeited the good opinion of the Court, and in 
this belief he wrote the following letter, seeking to be 
informed whether his impressions were correct: 

"to J. C. MELVILL, ESQ., SECRETARY TO THE EAST INDIA 

COMPANY. 

"Agra, August 22, 1836. 

*' SiK, — ^Reports which have been for some time in circulation, 
induce me to trouble you with this address, and to request that it 
may be submitted to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

'* I have been waiting, in the hope that some certain information 
would reach me, confirming or refuting these reports; but not 
having received any communication from England on the subject 
in any form, I am still in uncertainty as to the truth or error of 
the rumours which prevail. 

" The reports alluded to are to the effect that I have fallen under 
the displeasure of the Court of Directors on account of the law 
passed by me as Governor-General in Council, legalising the 
liberty of the press, and that on the same account I lost the 
Government of Madras, which would otherwise have been con- 
ferred on me. 

" The only part of those reports on which I wish to trouble the 
Honourable Court is that which relates to tlieir displeasure. 

** It is not my object on the present occasion to defend the law 
of the press. I leave that confidently to tune and further con- 
sideration. It is due, however, to another to remark, that the 
measure originated with me, and not, as the Court are understood 
to suppose, with another member of the Government. 

** Neither is it my intention to complain of my exclusion from 
the Government of Madras. No one, in my opinion, has a right 
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to complain of not being selected for any office. As, however, the 
Government of a Presidency had been conferred on me, which I 
lost by its abolition, and not from any fault on my part, nor from 
any diminution of confidence on the part of the Court, it did seem 
probable that the Court would embrace the first opportunity of 
restoring me to the position in which they had before placed me ; 
and, therefore, that the first vacant Government would be con- 
ferred on me. That was the only pretension that I supposed 
myself to have to any Government ; and I do not wish it to be 
imagined that I mean to express the slightest disappointment 
because the Government of Madras was otherwise disposed of; or 
that I have the presumption to conceive that any regard for my 
peculiar position ought to have interfered with the free choice of 
the Court. 

. ** My only reason for soliciting the attention of the Court to the 
reports above noticed is, that, if true, they indicate that I have 
lost the confidence of the Court ; a misfortune which would render 
it unbecoming on my part to retain the provisional appointment 
of Governor-General which I now hold. 

<*It is true that the reports in question are in some degree 
contradicted by the continuance of that provisional appointment ; 
for if the Court, after deliberation, deemed me imworthy of a 
subordinate Government, they would hardly have left in my 
possession an appointment which, by an accident much to be 
deprecated, might any day place me at the head of the Govern- 
ment of India. On the other hand, those reports are supported 
by the known facts of the recorded displeasure of the Court at 
the legalization of the liberty of the Press ; and by what appears 
to be the general understanding as to my exclusion from the 
Government of Madras. It is, therefore, possible that I may be 
holding my present appointments rather by the Court's forbear- 
ance than with any cordial desire on their part that I should 
exercise the important functions actually and provisionally 
assigned to me. 

" After this tedious, but necessary, preamble, I come at length 
to the object of this letter ; which will not require a much longer 
intrusion on the attention of the Honourable Court. 

<' If the reports which have reached this country from England 
be true; if I have really lost the confidence of the Court, and 
have fallen so low in their estimation as deliberately to be deemed 
now unworthy of the position which they accorded to me three 
years ago^ in the Government of a subordinate Presidency ; it is 
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my earnest entreaty that the Court will withdraw from me the 
pnnritional appointment of GoTemor-General ; or otherwise inti- 
mate their pleasure to me, in order that I may resign that appoint- 
ment, and retire from the service of the Company. I hare no 
wish to retain by forbearance an appointment conferred on me 
when I was honoured with the ccmfidence of the Court, if that 
confidence is gone ; or to hold, my office on mere sufferance ; or to 
serve in any capacity imder the stigma of displeasure and distrest. 

''But if I retain the confidence of the Court unimpaired, it will 
be highly gratifying to me to know that I have been misled by 
erroneous reports in supposing the possibility of the contrary. 
In that case, I have no desire to retire from the public service. I 
am proud of the honour conferred by the provisional appointment 
of Govemor-GeneraL I take a great interest in the duties which 
I have to perform as lieutenant-GrOvemor of the North- Western 
Provinces of India, and I am willing to devote myself, with all my 
heart, to the service of the State as long as health and fiftcultaes 
liable me to work to any useful purpose. 

'' I am aware that I lay myself open to reproof in imagining a 
want of confidence which has not been authentically announced to 
me by any of those means which the Court has at command. If 
I have erred in this respect, and have not had sufficient cause for 
this address, I trust that the Court will forgive the error. Haying 
received on former occasions marked proofs of confidence and 
esteem, I could not rest easy under reports, in some degree 
strengthened by appearances, which indicated the loss of those 
favourable sentiments. 

''I have the honour to be^ sir, 

** Your most obedient servant, 

"C. T. Metcaufe." 

Long did Metcalfe wait, in incertitude and anxiety, for 
an answer to this letter. There were delays at home and 
delays abroad. The expected response came slowly &om 
the India House, and travelled slowly to India after it had 
struggled out of Leadenhall-street. Steam communication 
at that time was not unknown ; but there was nothing 
regular about it except its irregularity ; and still the bulk 
of the correspondence, public and private, was despatched 
round the Cape of Grood Hope. In August, 1836, he wrote 
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the above letter. In August, 1837, he received the follow- 
ing laconic answer: 

<< East India House, April 15, 1837. 
'' Sir, — ^I have had the honour to receive and to lay before the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company your letter dated at 
Agra the 2and of Angnst last, and I am commanded to express to 
yon the Court's regret that you should have made a communica- 
tion which api>ear8 to them to have been altogether unneoessaiy; 
as the continuance in you provisionally of the highest oiBce 
which it is in the power of the Court to confer, might have satisfied 
you that their confidence had not been withdrawn. 
'' I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Tour most obedient, humUe servant* 

" Jamss C. Mblvill, Secretary.'' 

If the Court of Directors had been slow in responding to 
Metcalfe^s appeal, he was by no means disposed to foUow 
their example. He had, indeed, made up his mind regard- 
ing the course he would pursue, in anticipation of the 
reception of such a letter. He at once sat down, there- 
fore, to unburden himself, and wrote the following 
rejoinder: 

TO J. G. HELYILL, ESQ. 

" Agra, August 5, 1837. 

** Sis, — ^I have this day had the honour of receiving your letter 
of the 15th of April. 

** I do not find therein any answer to my letter of the 22nd of 
August last; but I collect, partly firom the words, and partly from 
the tone — Ist, that the Honourable Court is displeased with that 
letter; and 2nd, that the Honourable Court has no desire to retain 
my bumble services. 

*^ Under these imjiressions, I have no opinion but to take that 
step, which the Court must have expected, as the natural conse- 
quence of your letter. 

'^I propose accordingly to solicit permissicm from the Bight 
Honourable the Grovernor-General in Council to resign my ofllce 
of lieutenant- Governor of the North- Western Provinces dt India 
on or about the Ist of January next, in order that I may retire 
from the East India Company's service, and embark for England 
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during the approaching sailing season. My embarkation will 
necessarily annul my provisional appointment of Governor- 
General, which renders it the more incumbent on me to apprise 
the Honourable Court of my intention without delay. 

" It is proper, from respect to the Honourable Court, and also 
due to myself, that I should not appear to be adopting this course 
abruptly and without reason. I will, therefore, trouble you with 
a review of the circumstances which have combined to render 
it in my opinion unavoidable. 

" When the Presidency of Agra was formed, I was appointed to 
be its Governor, and received at the same time the still higher 
honour of the provisional appointment of Grovemor-General. In 
virtue of the latter, I held the office of Governor-General during 
the interval between the departure of Lord William Bentinck and 
the arrival of Lord Auckland. I was relieved from the office of 
Governor-General soon after the abolition of the Agra Presidency, 
and by the latter event I lost my appointment of Governor. The 
substituted office of Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Westem 
Provinces was oflFered to me. It was naturally a question in my 
mind, whether I could with credit descend to the inferior office of 
Lieutenant-Governor after holding that of Governor, putting that of 
Governor-General, which was never more than temporary, entirely 
out of view. Had I yielded to the opinion of my friends, I should 
have declined the lieutenant-Governorship; but the handsome 
• manner in which the desire to retain my services in that office 
was evinced, both by the Court of Directors and the Governor- 
General, overcame the reluctance which I necessarily felt to 
descend; while the renewal of the provisional appointment of 
Governor-General, then conferred on me for the third time, pre- 
vented the appearance of degradation, and was a farther assurance 
of the confidence of the Honourable Court. So far all was weU ; 
and I entered on my new office with the frill intention of devoting 
myself to its duties for any period during which my services 
might be acceptable, or could be rendered with credit. 

''But subsequently to those events, the Government of Madras 
became vacant. The eyes of the public in India were naturally 
turned towards me, simply because, as I had lost by accident the 
Government of .one Presidency, it was thought just that I should 
succeed to that of another. Not only was the result contrary to 
this expectation, but it was accompanied by reports fr(ftn England, 
on good authoriiy, that I had been purposely passed over, and 
had lost the Government of Madras on account of the Act legal- 
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iziog the liberty of the press, which had passed when I was 
Governor- General of India. 

^' The loss of the Government of Madras was a cause of regret 
to me only as it indicated, accompanied by those reports, the dis- 
pleasure of the Honourable Court, and was therefore a mark of 
disgrace. It was not my intention to remain in the public service in 
a state of avowed degradation; nor could I have accepted an office 
ioferior in degree to that of Governor, if I had supposed that 
I should be under a ban, or that there would be a bar on the part 
of the Home Government to my being replaced in a position equal 
to tbat which I had lost by the abolition of the Agra Presidency. 
At the same time, I did not wish to act hastily on reports which 
might possibly be unfounded. I did not doubt the right of the 
Court to nominate whom they chose as Governor of Madras. The 
Grovemment of Madras was as nothing in my eyes. The only 
important consideration was the motive of my exclusion. That 
might admit of satisfieictory explanation; or a temporary dis- 
pleasure might subside, and mutual confidence and cordiality be 
restored by candid communication. I therefore addressed to you 
my letter of the 22nd of August last, stating fully my feelings 
under the circumstances described, and entreating that I might be 
informed in what position I stood, and what were the sentiments 
of the Court towards me. 

" The Coiut pronoimced that my letter was altogether unneces- 
sary. With deference, I think that there was good and sufficient 
reason to seek an understanding with the Court for any one who 
regards the approbation of his superior as an essential condition of 
his servitude. Either I had lost or I retained the confidence of 
the Court. If the latter were the case, a few kind words to that 
effect would have assured me that I could continue to serve with- 
out discredit. Instead of which, I receive a laconic letter, taking 
no notice whatever of the sentiments expressed in mine, but con- 
veying a reproof for having written it, given in a tone which 
leaves me no reason to suppose that the Court entertain the least 
desire for the continuance of my services. 

" Under all these circumstances, I must conclude: 1st, that I was 
intentionally disgraced when I was passed over in the nomination 
of a Governor for Madras; 2nd, that the Court retain the senti- 
ments undeiwwhich that disgrace was purposely inflicted, and have 
no wish to remove the feelings which it was calculated to excite; 
and 3rd, that the Honourable Court must have be^n aware that 
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your letter of the 15th of April, with reference to mme of the 22nd 
of August last, could only produce the effect which it has pro- 
duced, and consequently that my resignation was contemplated in 
the despatch of that letter. 

**I trust that I hare sufficiently explained the causes whidi 
compel me reluctantly to retire from the public service, to whicfa^ 
if I could have remained with honour, I would willingly have 
devoted the whole of my life. 

*' I have the honour to be, sir, 

** Your most obedient, humble servant, 

" C. T. Mbtcalfb." 

Such was the correspondence, copies of which he 
forwarded to Lord Auckland, when, on the same day, he 
formally tendered his resignation of the Lieutenant- 
Grovernorship of the North- Western Provinces. By Lord 
Auckland this announcement was received with less 
astonishment than sorrow. " Your letter has pained," he 
wrote, " but has not surprised me, for I knew how strongly 
you felt upon the subject on which you had written to the 
Court ; and although the answer admitted no decrease of 
confidence and regard, I felt that it was wanting in the 
cordiality of expression to which I knew that you looked, 
as the condition of your remaining in India. If I had been 
near jou, I might have attempted to combat your resolu- 
tion. As it is, I must deeply lament the loss for India of 
its best officer, and for myself of my best help. The name 
which you leave will be greatly and honourably regarded, 
and you will find with very many the same regard to 
welcome you at home. You have yet years and strength 
for active life ; you have earned the fairest title to retire- 
ment ; and I pity no man that he has to live in England. 
I am confident that when I join you there I shall find you 
in the enjoyment of all the happiness that I wish you. Of 
my own immediate plans I must take time to think, and 
will write tp you in a few days. My first impression is, 
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that, at least during my residence in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, I should attempt to do the work which you have 
so well done for me."* 

That the India House letter was cold and formal (as 
India House letters commonly are), and altogether very 
unsatisfactory to one who looked for an unreserved expres- 
sion of the Court's feelings and opinions, is not to be 
doubted. As Metcalfe truly said, it was no answer. It 
was an evasion of the real question. To cease from giving 
is one thing. To withdraw what is already given is 
another. To have cancelled Metcalfe's commission to 
succeed provisionally to the Governor-Greneralship would 
have been an extreme measure, to which the Court, except 
under vjery violent provocation, would hardly have com- 
mitted themselves. But it did not follow that, because 
they were not disposed to cancel this existing appointment, 
they would not — nay, that they did not, discourage his 
future promotion. It did not follow that, because they 
were not prepared openly to disgrace the most distinguished 
and the most popular of their servants, he had not incurred 
the displeasure, and, to some extent, forfeited the confidence 
of his employers. 

That it was not intended by the Court that the letter 
should im^y any forfeiture of confidence, I believe. Two 
of the most distinguished members of the direction — ^men 
whose integrity and ability would have adorned any 
station — Mr. Tucker and Mr. Edmonstone, afterwards 
assured him that, although the liberation of the press had 
been disapproved at the India House, the confidence of 
the Court had not been withdrawn from him — ^that hia 
" various and highly valuable services ** were justly appre- 
ciated — and that nothing was ftirther from their intention 
or their wishes than that the " short and guarded" letter of 

* Lofd Awcl^nd to Sir Charles Metcalfe, Calcutta, August 16, 
1837. 
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their official organ should induce him to withdraw from 
their service.* But without any loss of dignity to the 

* The passages in the letters of Mr. Tucker and Mr. Edmonstone 
are worth quoting. " I have not written to you lately," said the 
former gentleman, '* partly because I was uncertain about your 
movements, partly because I had nothing of interest to communi- 
cate; but chiefly because I wished to ascertain and to communicate 
the answer of the Chairman to your letter dated in August last. 
That reply was only proposed to the Court a few days ago; and j^ou 
will receive it, probably, as soon as you receive this. It is short 
and guarded; but I trust it will satisfy you that the Court, as a 
body, are far fh>m wishing to dispense Mrith your services in India. 
Your letter was received and read to the Court three or four 
months ago ; and I should be uncandid if I told you that it made 
generally a favourable impression. It was by some considered to 
be uncalled for, and out of the regular course; but there are many 
who can justly appreciate your merits and services; and although 
the reply of the Chairman may appear to you dry and cold, I hope 
it will satisfy you that you had no ground whatever for suspecting 
that the Court had any intention or wish that you should retire 
from the service. I will not conceal from you that some of your 
measures were calculated to produce dissatisfaction (the emancipa- 
tion of the press in particular); but I hope that we have not 
forgotten, and shall never forget, your various and highly valuable 
services.'* Mr. Edmonstone's letter was written inunediately after 
Sir Charles Metcalfe's return to England. After declaring that 
there was not a member of the Court who did not lament his 
resignation on public grounds, the writer goes on to say: "Not 
being in a position to draw a distinction between the cold and 
formal language of an official announcement and a deliberate 
dictation of the Court, you had some reason to deduce from the 
answer to your letter on the subject of the press, a meaning which 
it certainly was not intended to convey — the more so, too, on 
account of the rumour which prevailed, and which had come to 
your knowledge, and apparently made so strong an impression 
upon you, respecting the succession to the Government of Madras. 
On this last point I will only observe that, as far as / know, it 
was but a surmise, and that I heard it afterwards positively 
contradicted; I feel, however, that I ought not to pursue the 
discussion of this delicate subject beyond the purpose for which 
alone I have touched upon it at all — the vindication of the Court 
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Court, more might have been said in reply to such a letter 
from such a man. The distinguished seryices which he 
had rendered to the State might well have secured for him 
a little more cordiality even in an official letter. Perhaps, 
if his nature had been better understood — ^if " the very 
quick, and delicate, and noble sense of public character " 
which his friend Sherer years before said he regarded 
" with a sort of almost envious admiration,"* had been 
known to the framers of the letter, and the result which 
occurred had i^i any way been anticipated by them — ^such 
a letter would not have been written. But no one who 
knew him well could have doubted its effect upon one who 
entertained so exalted an idea of the relations which ought 
to subsist between a public servant and the Government, 
and, therefore, was so keenly alive both to official censure 
and official praise. He was under no obligation, he thought, 
to maintain those relations ; but he was under an obliga- 
tion to maintain them reproachless and imdefiled. 

With this impression stiong upon his mind, Metcalfe 
had tendered his resignation ; but that the act might not 
seem to be indecorously precipitate, and that no inconveni- 
ence might result from, his sudden retirement, he intimated 
his desire to be relieved on or about the commencement of 
the new year. Lord Auckland had already determined 
upon proceeding to thq Upper Provinces, and he now pro- 

(whereof I was then a member) from the supposition which 
appearances had led you to entertain that its confidence had been 
withdrawn from you, and that the tenor of its reply to your 
explanatory address implied a wish, or expectation, that' you 
should, or would, resign the public service. This was not, perhaps, 
needed, for since your arrival you must have been satisfied, £rom 
much higher and more important authority than mine, of the error 
of that supposition; hut the strong and painful feeling I have on 
the suhject, comhined with the contents of your letter, has led me 
thus £&r to enter upon it.'' 
♦ See ante, Vol. L, page 426, note. 
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posed, during his sojourn in that part of the country, to 
take the Goyemment into his own hands. It was arranged 
that as the Govemor-General prosecuted his march 
towards the north, Metcalfe should meet him on his way 
down to the Presidency; and that a steamer should be in 
readiness at Allahabad to convey the retiring statesman to 
Calcutta. 

As the time for his departure drew near, public ent^- 
tainments were given to Sir Charles Metcalfe, and addresses 
began to pour in upon him. During his residence in Agra 
he had greatly endeared himself to all classes of the com- 
munity. Europeans and natives, and people of mixed 
blood, pressed forward to lay before him their valedictoiiy 
offerings of gratitude and praise. The native address was 
really a native address — not the elaborate composition of 
an European scholar. It came in real Oriental garb, and 
was conceived by an Oriental mind, but it was truthful in. 
spite of its Orientalism. The Eurasians spoke as before of 
what he had done for their own especial class ; and the 
British residents spoke of the freedom of the press, and 
declared that ^^ nothing had occurred, neither was there 
any just reason to suppose that anything would occur, to 
afford the slightest ground to doubt the judgment whidi 
caused its enactment." 

To this last address Sir Charles Metcalfe returned an 
elaborate and emphatic answer. In it it may be said that 
he bade farewell to India, and justified his conduct as the 
liberator of the Indian press before the eyes of the world. 
It w£is as manly and dignified on the one hand, as it was 
calm and temperate on the other. This memoir would be 
incomplete if a line of it were omitted :* 



* It was printed in the public papers at the time, and was read 
by thousands; but there are few among them who will not thank 
me for giying them an opportunity of reading it again. 
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"Yon ore pleased to allade in terms of praise to my humble 
services during an uninterrupted emi^ojment of thirtj-fleyen years 
in India. I should rejoice exceedingly if I could flatter myself with 
tlie persuasion that my endearours have been in any great degree 
bonefieial; but I feel, alas I that the results have been fiir below 
my wishes; and I have always seen occasion to lament how 
inadequate is the portion of perceptible good effected by our best 
intentions and exertions. 

''Ton bear important testimony to the benefit of the Act 
legalizing the liberty of the press in the opinion which you have 
declared on that subject. The worst that can be said of the liberty 
of the press is, that it may do harm. Ko one can doubt that it 
must work a vast deal of good. If, therefore, it neither does nor 
is likely to do mischief it must be an imalloyed b^iefit. I regard 
the passing of that Act by the local Grovemment of India as a 
glorious monument to the honour of the East India Company, 
and as a proof of the merit of its administration, notwithstanding 
defects from whidi no Government is entirely free. That Act 
erinces to the world that the Company's Government desires no 
eonceahnent; that it is glad to haye the noost minute particulars 
of its Indian administration scrutinized and displayed to the gaze 
and criticiran <^ the imiverae; that it seeks information and 
instructioo wherever they are to be found ; and that it does not 
wish to rule India as a conquered, ignorant, and enslaved, but as a 
eherished, enlight^ied, and free country. 

'^ Whatever may be the will ^ of Almighty God with respect 
to ihe duration of British rule in India, it would be yain and 
fix^h to attempt to uphold it by shackling the people with the 
chains of ignorance. It would be unworthy jtolicy to deny to them 
any benefit, consistent with the safety of the State, that can tend 
to eleyate them in the scale of human beings. This country has 
been gained, and is maiotamed, by the sword ; and honour be to 
the army to whom, under Providence, the British Empire owes 
this splendid possession. But, looking to future ages, our 
dominion can only endure by the affections of the people; by 
their Reeling (^t, under British rule, they are more prosperous, 
and happy, and free, than they could be under any other Govern- 
ment ; and that their welfiiie and our rule are linked together. I 
look to the liberty of the press as one of those measures which, by 
showing the paternal disposition of the Government, will tend to 
produce that result ; a result not to be expected from a system of 
unconfiding restraint. 
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•Tor those who object to the liberty of the press, there is 
another justification of the Act of Legalization, which is, that any 
other law on the subject was morally impossible. I will defy the 
ingenuity of man to devise any restrictions, short of absolute 
suppression, which no one would have attempted, that could have 
been effectual: modified restrictions had been tried, and had 
utterly failed. The press was practically free, though insecure, 
but the law regarding it was in absurd confusion. Throughout 
one Presidency, there was a code of restrictions so disused, that 
no Government would think of enforcing them. Throughout 
another Presidency, there were no restrictions, but perfect 
liberty by law, opposed in vain by the Government. In a third 
Presidency, there was restraint in the provinces, and liberty in 
the metropolis. Restrictions were most complete in the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, and there the practical liberty used was 
the greatest. In this chaos of the state of the press, when laws 
came to be made for all India, conmion sense pointed out that 
there was but one law that could be made with any effect — a law 
of liberty, and responsibility to courts of justice. If restrictions, 
where they existed, were not, and morally could not be enforced, 
how could they be introduced, with any reason or any prospect of 
success, where they previously did not exist? The press in India 
has been practically free from the moment when the Government 
discovered, about twenty years ago, that it could not enforce the 
censorship which then existed ; that is, could not legally infiict the 
penalties attached to its violation on any one who, in the eye of 
the law, was a native of India. This being known, the censorship 
was set at defiance ; and the press was of itself free. There came 
a code of restrictions which, being no more law than the censor- 
ship, was equally disregarded. There came another code of 
restrictions, which was m^de law in some places, and was no law 
in others ; and whether it was law or no law, was equally dis- 
regarded and disused. All the good feelings of British Governors 
shrank from the habitual infliction of its penalties. All the spirit 
of British subjects restricted its shackles. The British subjects 
in India would have a free press, and the Govemi^ent could not 
prevent it, without a despotism and oppression contrary to its 
own disposition, and totally opposed to the spirit of British 
institutions. 

" Under all these circumstances, when it became my duty, as 
Governor-General of India, to propose a law for the press, there 
seemed to me but one course that could rationally be pursued. I 
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knew, by experience of the past, that restrictions would be in- 
efficient; and that to legislate with a yiew to restraint, even if it 
had beea desirable, would justly expose the Goyemment to 
ridicule, ind be of no avail. The time was peculiarly favourable 
for fall liberty, as the Goyemment bad then acquired the power 
of legislation, and could provide by law against real danger to the 
safety of tie State, that might from any cause arise; which 
before it G:>uld not do. The time was favourable for another 
reason also. It was clear that the liberty of the press would some 
day come, aad it was better to grant it with a good grace than to 
wait until it was extorted. A people gradually habituated to the 
use of the press as a customary part of their institutions, is much 
less likely to abuse it than if it were forced from an unwilling 
Government, and, in a manner, seized upon by clamour and 
agitation in a period of excitement. It must always be a fault to 
defer acts of grace imtil they cease to be so considered, and are, 
therefore, of bo effect in winning good- will. The circumstances, 
therefore, the time, the intrinsic merits and benefits of a free 
press, and the impossibility of enacting restrictions with any 
prospect of success, all combined to point out the legalization of 
the liberty of the press as the only course to be pursued. I should 
have been ashamed of myself if I had followed any other. As it 
is, whatever its consequences may have been to me, I never can 
regret the measure. Under the circumstances, it was the only 
Act on the subject that could be passed with any chance of success 
and efficiency. It was an act of prudence and common sense. It 
was, also, I trust, a measure of great public benefit. 

" You have alluded to this Act as the supposed cause of my 
retirement from the public service. This is a subject on which I 
have some difficulty in offering explanation. I am loth to make 
a mystery of what, as fiir as I am concerned, is a very plain 
matter ; but 1 am apprehensive that, in entering into details, I 
might deviate from proper respect to authorities, to whom respect 
is due from all, and gratitude especially from me, for repeated 
distinctions spontaneously conferred. In what I am about to say, 
I trust that I shall not depart from the obligations prescribed by 
either the one or the other of these sentiments. You may remem- 
ber reports which prevailed last year, stating that I was in 
disgrace with the Home authorities, on account of the Uberty of 
the press. That was not a position in which I could remain with 
comfort. I sought information at the fountain-head, with a view 
to a better understanding, without success. The reply was not 
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explicit; but its imcordial tone, indicative of alienation, satisfied 
me that the reports which had prevailed were not nntme^ and 
that I oonld no longer remain in the service of the East India 
Company with credit or satisfaction to myself. I do not state 
these fiEbcts mider any notion of being aggrieved; neither do I 
presume to question the conduct of those authorities. They have 
an indisputable right to exercise their judgqaent on mine. Their 
displeasure, from whatever cause proceeding, may be just : but, 
just or otherwise, its effect on me is the same. I cannot continue 
to serve with such an impression permanently prevailing against 
me. I quit my post with reluctance. I cannot be happier any- 
where than I have been at Agra. With impcnrtant duties, affec- 
tionate companions, and a friendly society, I have here eigoyed 
much of what I most value in hfe. With great measures in 
progress, and the aid of functionaries of the highest diaracter and 
qualifications in the offices of control and superior inqx>rtance; 
with a civil service Ml of honour, zeal, and ability; and abun- 
dance of merit and efficiency in every branch of public employ- 
ment, I had every prospect of a successfiil and beneficial adminis- 
tration. I was perfectly content. I desired no change; and if I 
oocdd have remained with honour, I know no limit that I should 
Tcdnntarily have put to my continuance in this office, except loss 
of health or fisbculties. I quit my duties and my residence among 
you with great regret ; but the act is my own, and I alone am 
responsible fbr it. I may have been mistaken; I may have been 
misled by erroneous inlbrmation; I may have misconstrued the 
circumstances that have occurred; but if that information and my 
construction be correct, as I believe them to be, I had no other 
course open to me, in my opinion, than that which I have adopted. 
It is a matter of feeling. Had I been difierently constituted; had 
I been blind or indifferent to manifest estrangement, I might have 
remained ; and I should, perhaps, have been permitted to die in 
the service in which I was born, in which the best years o£ my 
life have been passed, and to which I would willingly have devoted 
the remainder. 

** That will now glide away in another country, if I live to 
reach it; the country which we all most love, and to which we all 
look for rest after our Indian labours. Tou express the kindest 
wishes — you speak of happiness and usefulness. Hi^piness, with 
the blessing of the Almighty, I have no doubt of eigoying, in the 
society of affectionate relatives and friends, and in the delights of 
reading and retirement. Of the power of puUic usefulness, I 
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hare no ezpectatkm, and great doubt. The only tempting theatre 
for pnblic exertion is PiBu*liament, where the great interests of the 
conntiy are promoted or marred; but the yiolence of party spirit, 
to which the wel&re of the empire is often sacrificed, the useless- 
ness of any one whose only ^pBxtj is his country, the want of local 
reputation and influence, the corrupt practices of candidates and 
Toters, and tie utter ruin to moderate means of contested elections, 
msike a formidable array of obstacles against any attempt to posh 
myself into Ifae Imperial Senate, even if I could suppose that I 
might be of any utility there. The retirement, therefore, of private 
life, where, no doubt, the greatest happiness is to be found, seems 
to be my future destiny. I shall, neyertheless, be ready to take a 
part in public affiiirs whenever I am called by duty, or, in other 
words, whenever I have an opportunity of being useftd; for I 
consider it to be the duty of every man to serve his country to 
the utmost of his ability; and if I ever become a public man in 
England, my long attachment to India will naturally lead me to 
exert myself for her wel&re and benefit, and for her permanent 
nnion with the British empire, in the ties of mutual interest, the 
only security for mutual afiection. 

" I ought to apologize for having addressed you at such length 
on subjects connected with my own views and feelings; but you 
must in part blame yourselves. You have overwhelmed me with 
kindness : my heart is open, and I have been pouring out its 
contents without restraint, to friends whose cordiality I have 
experienced. Permit me now to say fiirewell. May every good 
attend you. The period of my residence among you, but for the 
miseries of the poor, this season, from drought, would have been 
one of the happiest eras of my life. I part from you with reluctance 
and sorrow; and with heartfelt sentiments towards you of respect, 
gratitude, and affection. Many of us, I hope, may meet again in 
another land. God bless you aU.'' 

Whilst all these demonstrations of the respect and 
affection of those by whom he had recently been sor- 
lonnded were lightening the pain of departure, other 
testimonials, of a different but not less honourable cha- 
racter, were enhancing the self-content with which it was 
his privilege to retrace the incidents of his long official 
career in India. Farewell letters, written in strong 
language of admiring attachment, not less sincere for the 
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Orientalism which glittered upon it, came to liim fix)m all 
the principal native princes and chiefs with whom he had 
held diplomatic intercourse. Foremost among these were 
the King and Princes of Delhi ; the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
whom he had set upon the throne ; and his old antagonist, 
Runjeet Singh, who had never forgotten the youthful 
ambassador whom thirty years before he had endeavoured 
to outwit. He had watched Metcalfe^s progress from a 
distance with remarkable interest ; had thoroughly appre- 
ciated the great qualities which the English gentleman had 
manifested at so early a period of his career;* and often 
declared what he now said in his letter, that he regarded 
Metcalfe as " the founder of the union and attachment 
between the two high states, according to the firmly estab- 
lished treaty '*— r-union and attachment which he sometimes 
thought would not long survive the retirement of his old 

friend, t 

On the Idth of December, 1837, all the troops at Agra 
were under arms to do honour to the departure of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. On the last day of the old year he 
joined the camp of the Governor-General at Cawnpore, and 
on the following day a Government notification announced 
that he had received the sanction of the Governor-General 
to relinquish his charge of the ofiice of Lieutenant- 

* When, on the fidl of the Sikh Empire, the property of KuDJeet 
and hifl descendants fell into the hands of the British conquerors, 
there was found in the royal treasure-house Metcalfe's portrait, 
which had been presented to the Maharajah in 1808, with an 
inscription on the back, indicating the interest and affection with 
which he regarded the original. The picture is now in the pos- 
session of a member of Lord Metcalfe's family, to whom it was 
presented by Lord Dalhousie. 

f A confidential enclosure expressed an anxious desire that 
Metcalfe might be present at the approaching interriew between . 
Runjeet and Lord Auckland. *' After that/' said the Maha- 
n^ah, "you may do as you Uke." 
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Governor of the Nortji-West Provinces. " The Governor- 
General," it was added, "is pleased to direct that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe shall continue to receive all the honours 
due to the station of Lieutenant-Governor, and that the 
officers of his personal staff shall remain attached to him 
until he may finally vacate that office by his embarkation 
for Europe." 

As he continued his march towards the Presidency, 
numerous demonstrations of respect and attachment greeted 
the departing statesman. At Allahabad, to which place a 
steamer had been despatched to convey him from that 
point to Calcutta, a public meeting was held. The address, 
which was then voted, emphatically spoke of his judicious 
measures for the relief of the distressed population during 
the famine-year, and his strenuous exertions to obviate the 
threatened scourge of the preceding one. Soldiers and 
civilians, merchants and tradesmen, Europeans, natives, 
and Eurasians imited to do him honour. And at the head 
of the list stood the name of that excellent public servant, 
Mr. E. M. Bird, who had laboured so assiduously under 
him in the great work of revenue settlement. 

His residence in Calcutta was brief; but from first to 
last it was a great ovation. He had taken his passage for 
England in a Bristol ship, called the St George,* The 
vessel was to sail on the 15th of February. The interval, 
though brief, was a busy one. Entertainment followed 
entertainment — address followed address. The cold season 
had been one of unusual animation; and Metcalfe arrived 
to find the social energies of his friends well-nigh expended 
by the constant demands that had been made upon them 
by oft-repeated festivities. But his presence was a signal 
for renewed exertion. There were Metcalfe dinners, and 

* His sister — ^Mrs. Smythe — ^was resident at Clifton; and he was 
anxious to proceed at once to her residence, without the delay of 
passing through the metropolis. 
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Metcalfe balls, and Metcalfe meetings ; and no one was 
contented who bad not drunk, or danced, or spoken in 
bonoor of the " bonestest statesmen we baye erer bad,"*^ 
and tbe most hospitable and loveable of men.** 

Among otber entertainments that were given to bim, 
was one in especial celebration of tbe freedom of the press. 
The Free Press Dinner had now become an anniyersary 
festival in Calcutta; but this was tbe first and last occasion 
on which the liberator himself graced it with bis pres^ice. 
Some long and able speeches were now made, and there 
was no lack of enthusiasm and applause. But tbej who 
expected that Metcalfe would speak out freely on tbe 
subject of tbe press law, and bis retirement from tbe public 
service, were grievously disappointed. When be rose to 
^ak, there was a burst of enthusiasm so loud and so long- 
protracted that a man of much less sensibility might well 
have been overcome. He said little ; and that little under 
the influence of deep emotion. In truth, bis answer to the 
Agra address was a sufficient response to all such demon- 
strations ; and, perhaps, Metcalfe intended that it should 
serve as a quittance in full of all similar obligations. 

At other public entertainments he was equally concise 
in bis thanksgivings. A public ball was given to bim at 
the Town-Hall a few days before bis departure ; and then 
the enthusiasm of the ladies at Calcutta, who cared little 
about the liberation of the press, kept pace with that of 
t^eir lords. The after-supper addresses called forth many 
tears. It was Metcalfe's last meeting with tbe society of 
the capital in which be was so well known and so much 
beloved. One incident which distinguished it is worthy 
of record. It will never be forgotten by those who sat in 
the banquet-room on that February night. After the 
health of Sir Charles Metcalfe had been drunk, and he 
had returned thanks in due course. Captain Taylor, of the 

* Speech of Mr. Theodore Dickens. 
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Madras army,* rose unexpectedly, and proposed the health 
of the guest of the evening as the '^ Soldier of Deeg/* 
Many then heard for the first time how, thirty-three yeais 
before, yonng Charles Metcalfe had buckled on his sword 
and entered the breach with the leaders of the storming 
party. But it was a lesson in history which will never be 
forgotten. ^ It is impossible to describe the sensation which 
it produced in an assembly already excited to enthusiasm, 
so many of the components of which were followers of the 
great profession of arms. 

Metcalfe was a true soldier, and it pleased him to be 
thus honoured. But it was as a civilian that he had made 
his reputation, and his brethren of the Civil Service were 
honourably proud of him. On the day before his depar- 
ture, a deputation waited upon him with an address 
expressive of the desire of the members of the Civil 
Service " to mark, by a public testimonial, the respect 
which they entertained for his eminent private virtues ; 
the admiration with which they regarded his public career; 
and their sense of the honour which had been reflected 
upon the service at large by the distinction which had 
been achieved by one of its members.'' The testimonial 
was to be '^ a diamond star of the order of Knighthood, by 
which the late King so justly acknowledged the value of 
his services." Such a tribute was, as Metcalfe said, 
'^ beyond measure affecting ;" and when he added, that he 
should ever cherish such a mark of their esteem, he 
uttered no mere stereotyped formality. There was found 
in his will especial mention of his '' diamond star collar." 

On the 15th of February, 1838, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
after an absence of thirty-eight years from England, set 

* He had come ronnd to Calcutta on a Post-office commission. 
He was a man of great energy and ahiiity, and when he died — ^as 
he did soon afterwards — the State lost one of its most promising 
servants. 
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his face towards his native land.* A numerous party of 
friends went to the place of embarkation to bid him a 
final adieu, and to waft after him their parting bene- 
dictions. It would be a poor common-place to say that he 
" left a gap behind him." It is sufficient to state that — he 
went. 

As I write, sixteen years have passed away since 
Metcalfe embarked on board the ship St. George. But his 
memory is as fresh in the affections of the people of India 
as though he had but yesterday departed from among 
them. He left behind him a great and a cherished name. 
It is a common thing, when it is asked what Metcalfe did 
for India, to answer that he liberated the Indian press. 
The next question ought always to be, how he attained the 
position which enabled him to liberate the Indian press. 
I am not likely to underrate the advantages of a free 
press. But it is not in this, or in any one individual 
measure, that we are to look for the materials of his fame 
as an Indian statesman. It was not what he did at any 
one time, but what he was continually doing, that entitled 
him to the gratitude of mankind. Separate acts of states > 
manship are lost in the oneness and completeness of his 
character as a statesman. He rose by the force and 
consistency of his personal character to the highest post 
which he could occupy in the Government of India. He 
had set his face steadfastly, from his very boyhood, towards 
the acquisition of vice-regal power and dignity ; and he 
attained it, not by any acts of spasmodic energy, but by a 
life of sustained earnestness, unintermitting labour, and 
undeviating integrity. In every situation in which he had 
been placed he had acquitted himself 'well, because he had 
always addressed himself to the work before him with a 
high sense of the responsibility of his vocation, and a 

* His friend and secretary, Captain J. M. Higginson, accom- 
panied him. 
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brave resolution to do what he conceived to be right virith 
all the power with which God had gifled him, whatever 
might be the opinions of others, and whatever the sacrifice 
of self. That his abilities were of a high order is not to 
be questioned ; but it was not the quickness of his parts 
80 much as the courage and the honesty which ever 
employed them in the right direction, that lay at the root 
of his success. 

A more straightforward politician never lived. He 
established his reputation, as a diplomatic officer, very 
earlj in life ; but in one sense he was no diplomatist. He 
could not tread in any crooked ways. In this respect his 
Indian career, of which I am now writing, furnishes a 
remarkable practical negation of the common belief, that 
much concealment and much deceit are necessary con- 
ditions of diplomatic success. Although his contests were 
with men whose ordinary weapons were falsehood and 
fraud, his victories were ever gained by the innate force of 
truth. Whilst his opponents were wandering in all sorts 
of devious paths, he went straight to the point, unmasked 
their cunning, and shamed them by his openness and 
sincerity. In the camp of Runjeet Singh, where a more 
brilliant and a more experienced man might have immersed 
bimself in failure, the boy-ambassador laid the foundation 
of his fame. His success was the result mainly of the 
straightforwardness of his dealings. But in this, as on 
other occasions, an important handmaiden was found in 
the fine temper of the man. He was as free from 
naalignity as he was from guile. Under great provocation 
he was cool and forbearing ; and no one ever gained an 
advantage over him by disturbing the just balance of his 
mind. He had never a hasty word to recall, or a hasty 
action to regret. He was prompt to act ; not quick to 
determine. He sent in his final resignation of the service 
immediately on the receipt of the India House letter, 
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wbicli he believed to be virtuallj a condemnatoiy one ; 
but all through the year he had been considering how he 
should act in the event of the receipt of such a letter. 

The straightforwardness which so distinguished his 
moral, was a conspicuous feature also in his intellectual, 
character. His despatches and minutes were ever remark- 
able for their directness of purpose. It was his wont to 
make up his mind thoroughly on any given subject, and 
to state his views clearly and distinctly, without any gloss 
of conditions and reservations. He was of too fearless 
and manly a nature to be continually thinking of leaving 
for himself some loop-hole of retreat. He did not know 
what it was to trim. And he never left his meaning to be 
guessed at. Among all the numberless letters, despatches, 
and minutes which Metcalfe wrote during his connection 
with the Government of India, I do not remember to have 
chanced upon an obscure sentence. J£ language was given 
us for the concealment of our thoughts, no man ever made 
a worse use of it than Charles Theophilus Metcalfe. 

There was a simplicity — a massiveness, in his public 
writings and in his poetical conduct very characteristic of 
the man. He did not trouble himself with secondary 
considerations, or encumber great questions with pet^ 
details. Lord WiUisim Bentinck said of him — ^^ He never 
cavilled upon a ta^i^,.a&d never yielded to me, on a point 
of importance.^ : In this single sentence is seen the secret 
of his success— r>the very germ of his greaA reputaticm. 
Some men mistdk^ trifles §ot points of importance, and 
waste their time in the strenuous idleness of canvassing 
them. Metcalfe never made a mistake of this kind. He 
had a rematk^ble faculty of divestiug great questions of 
all needleaa ^hcumbrances, and making himself thoroughly 
understood. Some of his Indian State-papers are models 
of this massive simplicity. When, in 1825, the compli* 
cati<Ai of afiairs at Bhurtpore caused great doubt .and 
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UDcertaintj regarding the course to be purffned by the 
British Government, Metcalfe in a few pithy sentences 
placed the whole question so clearly before the Governor- 
General and his councillors, that all doubt and hesitation 
vanished before a brief statement of the case, so plain and 
unsophisticated that the reader is almost tempted to 
exclaim that a child might have written it. But it was 
this very child-like directness that was so cogent an 
instroDient in his hands. It was a pebble from, the brook 
— the brook of truth — that brought down the gigantic 
Philistine. 

It was this directness of purpose, too, that shaped aU 
the external circumstances of his Indian career. From 
the very first he resolved that he would adhere to the 
political, or diplomatic, line of the public service, and 
from this resolution he never departed. No man of his 
time had a larg^ knowledge of the native states of India. 
No man knew better how to deal with the native chiefs. 
And no man was ever held in higher estimation by them. 
They respected his great qualities, though sometimes 
exercised to their disadvantage ; and knew if his vigour 
were inconvenient to them, that they could confide in 
his justice and always rely upon his truth. He did much 
to elevate the British character at all the native courts ; and 
was inwardly respected even by those whose corruption he 
exposed, and whose avarice he baffled. 

He never indulged in any inflated talk about the wrongs 
of the people; but he set himself steadily at work to 
i«dress them. He was a philanthropist in nothing so 
little as in words. He abstained from anything like 
grandiloquent professions ; but the practice of his life was 
in accordance with lihe purest principles of benevolence. 
As a member of the Government, he was generally on the 
side of the people; as an individual, he gave liberal 
iencouragement to every institution that was calculated to 
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promote their interests. He was opposed to too much 
interference with the ancient usages of the people, but 
it was a discriminating opposition. He was eager, for 
example, to maintain inviolate the village communities, 
which he beUeved to be such important auxiHaries to the 
security and prosperity of the agricultural population ; but 
he was willing to incur some risk, in the cause of humanity, 
for the suppression of the abominable rite of suttee. 

It would be a mistake to endeavour to enhance the 
merit of Charles Metcalfe's success by saying that circum- 
stances were hostile to him, and that he rose to eminence 
in spite of obstacles which would have kept down other 
men. The truth is, that circumstances were in his favour. 
I have had nothing to record of those early hardships 
which, a few years before Metcalfe's entrance into public 
life, tried, as in a furnace, the endurance of men struggling 
for fame and fortune. It is interesting to read or to hear 
of a Munro lacking the means to provide himself with a 
pillow or a blanket — of a Malcolm starving in secret, 
because he would not borrow money to buy himself a 
dinner — of a Tucker disputing with the rats for the pos- 
session of a miserable cellar. Metcalfe had no such trials 
at the outset of his career. Everything went prosperously 
with him from the first. When he was a boy, he wrote 
in his Common-place Book, among other passages, the 
suggestiveness of which will be better appreciated by 
those who turn back to them after they have followed 
Metcalfe's career to the end and made close acquaintance 
vdth his character — ^^ He is the most clever who is best 
able to profit by good fortune when it comes to him.*^ 
It was his good fortune to be the son of an East India 
Director, to be patronized in early life by Lord Wellesley; 
and always to have an influential friend at Court. By 
this good fortune he was well "able to profit." One 
Governor-General after another recognised his abilitiesy 
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and ever in the most critical conjuncture sought his 
assistance and advice. All, with one exception , continued 
to regard him, long afler their official connection had been 
severed, with the strongest feelings of admiration and 
affection. To the success of every administration imder 
which he served he largely contributed. It is not always 
that the impression of men^s minds is stamped most in- 
delibly on the circumstances of the times when they occupy 
the highest stations. It often happens, on the other hand, 
that their most enduring actions are those to which 
another's name is given in the history of the world. There 
are many names which more frequently occur to the 
annalist of our Indian Empire during the first thirty- 
eight years of the present century ; but there is no one 
man who had really a larger share in shaping the events 
which are the staple of history, or who did more in his 
generation \o make our Anglo-Indian Empire what it is, 
than Charles Theophilus Metcalfe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

[1838—1839.] 

FERN HILL. 

England revisited — ^Metcalfe's reception — ^Residence at Fern Hill— 
Expenses of Living — Rumoured Appointment to Bombay — The 
Seat in Parliament — Offer of the Government of Jamaica — 
Farewell Entertainments — ^Departure for the West Indies. 

In tHe lives of some men a long sea voyage is a blank. 

No period could be a blank in the life of Charles Metcalfe. 

So long as there were human beings around* him, there 

was free scope for the exercise of some of his finest 

qualities, 

In that best portion of a good man's life^ 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of charity and love. 

And yet they were not "unremembered." His over- 
flowing kindness and courtesy towards all on board the 
St, George, down to the youngest sailor-boy in the ship, 
are still held in grateful recollection. It was continually 
his study to contribute to the happiness of his fellow- 
voyagers ;* and when the passage, a brief and prosperous 

* Among the passengers on board the St George was Dyce 
Sombre, the adopted son and heir of the Begum Sumroo, who had 
held Metcalfe in such high estimation when he was Resident at 
Delhi. This gentleman had taken his passage for England in 
another vessel, but upon hearing that Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
going home in the St. George, he gave up his passage at a large 
pecuniary sacrifice, and embarked on board that vessel. After 
his return to England, he wrote to Lady Ashbrooke^ Metcalfe's 
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one, was concluded, all classes addressed him, each after 
its kind, in language of grateful affection and respect. He 
gave freely to all who had rendered anj assistance to 
himself and his dependents ; and there were some, then 
met on board for the first time, who excited an interest in 
him which only ceased with his life. 

Before the end of May Charles Metcalfe, after an absence 
of thirty-eight years, again planted his foot upon English 
soil. He landed at Bristol, and proceeded at once to his 
sister's residence, and for a little time was in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect peace. 

His reception in England was all that his affectionate 
heart could desire. And it was all that his ambition 
craved. The remaining members of his own family were 
few ; but many of his old Indian friends had preceded him 
to the home of their childhood, and were now eager to 
extend to him a hand of welcome.* Letters of affectionate 
congratulation on his safe return poured in from all parts 
of the country. Every one who had known him in the 

sister, saying that, under the belief that Sir Charles could not '* be 
so comfortable as his station in life entitled him to be, and as he 
(Dyce Sombre) had more than he wanted for himself, he would be 
too happy to make Sir Charles a loan of twenty or twenty-five 
thousand pounds, payable in Calcutta, to be repaid at his con- 
Tenience. And for which," added the writer, '' I pledge my honour 
that I will expect no return of any kind whatsoever.*' The letter 
in which this splendid offer was made was docketed by Metcalfe 
" declined with thanks." 

♦ Among others, his old friend J. W. Sherer wrote to congratu- 
late him on his arrival, saying, "Tonr declaration in Writer's- 
buildings, that year aim shonld be nothing below the Governor- 
Greneralship, occurred to me in full force, and gave rise to many 
thoughts as to the purposes of Providence respecting any individual 
being indicated by his early bias to this or that object. You, my 
dear friend, have attained your object, and doubtless have long 
been in a condition to admit that 

'He builds too low who builds below the skies.' " 
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East, was now eager to embrace him in the West. It 
was pleasant to find at least that he had not grown out 
of their remembrance. 

He remained at Clifton till the middle of June ; after 
which he spent a few days at Richmond with Lady Ash- 
brooke, and thence proceeded to the metropolis. If he had 
desired to renew his boyish recollections of a London 
season, he could not have had a better opportunity. Lon- 
don was in an unusual state of fashionable excitement. 
Preparations were then in an advanced stage of progress 
for the coronation of our youthftil Queen. The great 
capital was imwontedly full; and every one was in a state 
of expectancy. But the spectacle over, the excitement 
passed away ; and then he saw London and its people in 
their every-day costume. 

From many of the leading statesmen of the day Metcalfe 
received marked attention. First one member of the 
Ministry, then another, sought his acquaintance. From 
several of his old masters, the Directors of the East India 
Company, he met with a cordial reception. But nothing 
gratified him so much as the renewal of personal inter- 
course with Lord Wellesley. Their first meeting was a 
remarkable one. The Duke of Wellington was with his 
brother, and for a while the three talked over old times, 
and exchanged their recollections of the many stirring 
military and diplomatic incidents of the first great Mahratta 
war.* 

After some little time spent in necessary sacrifices to 
society. Sir Charles Metcalfe took up his abode on his 

* It is source of regret that I have not been able to find any 
account, under Metcalfe's own hand, of this interesting meeting. 
He wrote aU the circumstances of it to his Mend and correspon- 
dent, the late Colonel John Sutherland; but I have not been able 
to discover what has become of the papers of that much-lamented 
officer. 
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paternal estate of Fern Hill, near Windsor. It need 
scarcely be added, tbat he was soon surrounded by his 
Mends. He had transplanted to the woods of Berkshire 
the exuberant hospitality of Allipore and Garden Reach. 
His house was continually crowded with visitors ; and he 
soon began to find that the repose and retirement which he 
sought were not within his reach. 

He complained of the unsatisfactory life which he was 
compelled to lead at this time. It was, indeed, a strenuous 
idleness extremely distasteful to him. He was wasting 
both his time and his money on what afforded him no 
pleasure, and oflen caused him some self-reproach. In 
truth, he had not long occupied the family mansion before 
he began seriously to contemplate the expediency of break- 
ing up his establishment, taking a smaller house, and 
reducing his expenditure. He was familiar with the 
charges attending the most princely style of living in India; 
but he had no conception of the expenses of a "gentleman's 
establishment in England.'* He whose purveyor had 
charged him for 3,000 eggs used on the occasion of a single 
Calcutta entertainment, stood aghast before the indefinite 
waste of the " servants' hall." 

The career of such a man as Charles Metcalfe supplies 
many great lessons ; but none greater than that of the true 
uses of wealth. He had returned to England with a 
moderate fortune, only a part of which had been acquired 
in the East. His paternal inheritance, which under skilful 
husbandry had been fructifying for a quarter of a century, 
was, I believe, the real " Pagoda-tree " which it was now 
his privilege to sh^ke. And he did not like to shake it 
into the plush pockets of fastidious flunkeys. He could 
not be happy whilst he was expending his income on 
^' what is termed living." He desired a large margin to 
enable him to relieve the wants of others to whom Provi- 
dence had been less bountiful. Twenty-eight years before, 
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be Iiad written to his aunt, Mrs. Monson, that he would 
<< never consent to spend all his income on dinners and 
baUfly houses, coaches, and servants.'* '^ Mon^,** he added, 
^ was made for better uses, and, bj €rod*s grace, I hope to 
applj mine to some of them.'** And now that the fiztare 
of which he then spake had become the presait, he wrote 
with remarkable consistency, in the same strain, to the 
same beloved correspondent: 
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... I am not stire that I shall ever see yon agam at 
Fern HiU; for I have serious thoughts of abandoning it. I must 
either do that, or change my mode of living. K I do tiie latter — 
that is, if I must refrain trom seeing my friends, of what use is a 
large house and establishment to me ? At present my expenditure 
threatens to exceed my means, or at least to absorb them so 
entirely, as to leave little or nothing for the best use of affluence — 
assistance to those in need of it." — {^Fern HiU, Nov, 9, 1838.] 

<' I feel a reluctance to abandon Fern EQll whidi makes me 
hesitate. The diflference would be this — Here I shall always have 
a struggle to keep expenditure within income, and the greater past 
of my means will be spent in a wastefiil manner by servaats, as I 
do not possess the art of management, leaving little or nothing to 
do good to others with. Elsewhere, as I really require little far 
TDj own comfort and accommodation, I should be comparatiTdy 
rich, and have much more for the use of others, whieh is oertaiBly 
the most gratifying use of abundance. .... I have no pro- 
spect of coming into Parliament, but would gladly embrace any 
honourable opportunity of devoting the remainder of my life to the 
service of my country in that sphere of action."— [Fern HiS^ 
Jan 6, 1839.] 

" I have made up my mind to part with Fern Hill whenever I 
can make an arrangement for it to my satisfiusCion. My reasoDS 
for quitting are these:— Firstly, the expense of livix^ here is too 
great; there being, in my opinion, more nsiia&ctory and better 
uses for what income I have than spending it ali! on the mere eating 
and drinking of a large house and establishmeii^ Secondly, the 
life is not suited to my disposition. I should iSte greater quiet 
and retirement; and the ^occasional eigoyment lof a£fectionate 
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wxaety as a treat. A oontinnal and meesBant sacoewion of oom- 
paajr ii too modi for me. Tfaii^j, the obIj leiaedy is flight; for 
jKitiher can I fedvee my estaMishment niule I lire in this hotuey 
nor can I dmfc my doers wlubt I have aoeomsiodation for friends. 
JBIflesrhere, if I oontime a private man, I can he flM»ie retired; and 
retirement is hest soited to my nature. Elsewhere I conld liTe, I 
flank, wiiih sufficient hospitality on a fourth of what I should 
i^end here, and as I have no desire to hoard, the difference may, I 
tmrt, he made mare benefldal to others than it can he whilst 
mated on a la^, discontented establishment If I go intoParliar- 
aent, which I shall do if I hare an opportnnity, the only alteration 
in my iwesent plans will be^ that I mnst reside for seven or eight 
months in London; and so &t derive myself of retirement for the 
of pnhlic dmty."^F€ra HiU, Feb. 25, 1839.] 



Idleness witibout leisure— obscurity wilihout retirementr— 
were conditions of life not likely to have many attractions 
fiir a man of Metcalfe's temperament; and before he had 
been long in England he began to sigh either for a hermit- 
age or liie floor of the House of Commons. Another 
destination, however, seems to have been fixed for him by 
his friends. The Grovemment of Bombay was about to 
become vacant; many named him for the succession, and 
some suggested that he should apply for it. Among the 
latter was a friendly member of the Court of Directors, to 
whom Metcalfe wrote from Fern Tfill in October: 

^ I thank yon slaoerely for your kmd suggestion. I recognise 
in it the same fidendly spirit that has, on several important 
cocasions, taken a generoas interest in my welfikre. I have no 
hesitation in coramtmicsting to yon in confidence all the sentiments 
l^iat I entertain on the snhjeot; bat I do not wish the commmiica- 
tjon to go b^ond yourself, not that I should afi^ect any concealment 
M I were questioned, but because I do not, unasked, wish to make 
known any of these feelings. First, I have no intention of making 
any tender of my serrices— -in other words, of asking for the 
appointment. I would not do that if I desired the Government of 
Bombay in the greatest possible degree. Second, I have no 
expectation that it will be offered to me; but if it were, and the 
ofl^ were made on personal grounds — ^that is, as a favour to me, 
or as a compensation for the loss of the Government of the 

I 2 
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ci'devant Freridency of Agra, I should be gfateM for the compli- 
ment, but should respectfiilly decline the appomtment, having no 
desire on my own account to return to the public service in India, 
and become again engaged in the cares of Goremment. Third, if 
the offer were made on public grounds — ^that is, in a manner which 
implied that benefit to the public interests was contemplated in 
myjiomination, I should consider myself bound to accept it; and 
should do so with pride and pleasure^ and devote myself to the 
task as long as my services might be acceptable and my health 
last; holding it to be every man's duty to obey the cidl of his 
country when he can do so without discredit ; but in that case I 
should think it indispensable for my credit that I should, in another 
respect, be placed in the same position in which I was when I was 
Governor of Agra, and when I quitted India: that is, that I should 
be provisionally appointed to take the office of Governor-General 
on an accidental vacancy, not with any view to the permanent 
succession to that post, but merely that I might not be lower in 
that respect than I was during the last three or four years of my 
bygone service in India. I have said all this in order that you 
may imderstand fully how I feel; but I shall be surprised if 
I receive any offer; and I certainly shall not make any appli- 
cation." 

The Government of Bombay was conferred on Sir James 
Gamac; and in November, Metcalfe wrote to his aunt: 

" As a proof of the little leisure that one has for anything, this 
letter was commenced yesterday at Fern Hill, and stopped because 
I was obliged to go to dinner, and is now continued at St. George's 
Hotel in Albemarle-street, because I have come in to-day to dine 
with the Directors and meet the new Governor of Bombay, who, I 
am happy to say, is not mysel£ Had the office been offered to me 
in a manner that would have made it creditable to me to accept it, 
I might have, and should have, felt it my duty to do so; but as no 
offer whatever was made, my conscience is clear from any self- 
reproach, and I am glad that it is as it is, for I have no wish to 
return to India, and enter again on the cares of Government." 

The cherished object of Metcalfe's ambition had long 
been a seat in the House of Commons. lie had dreamt of 
it in the Eton cloisters; and talked of it at Delhi; and 
thought of it on board the JSU George. It would nol; seem 
that, to a man with a high reputation and the command of 
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100,OOOZ., there was any great diflEiculty in the way of 
obtaining such an object as this. Indeed, he very soon 
found that, to become a British senator, there was little 
more to do than to pay the money and to take his seat. 
He had scarcely landed at Bristol before a letter came to 
him from the House of Commons, saying that he might 
have Maidstone for 3,000^. But he looked askance at 
this kind of trading, thought that he might come in time to 
represent a purer constituency, and he declined the offer* 
Other places were afterwards suggested to him. He was 
asked, in the event of a dissolution which was then expected| 
to stand for Beverley on the Liberal interest; but he 
declined, on the ground that he would not oppose his old 
Calcutta friend, James Weir Hogg. Then Leeds was 
suggested to him, with an assurance that Mr. Macaulay, 
whom also he would not oppose, did not purpose to present 
himself to the constituency of that place ; but he shrank 
back from the thought of the large amount of solicitation 
that the canvass would involve. His friends, finding him, 
perhaps, a little intractable, were obliged to represent that, 
without buying or soliciting, there was small chance of his 
obtaining a seat in such an assembly as the House of Com- 
mons. And it was, doubtless, under the conviction of the 
force of such representations, that he frequently wrote, at 
this time, that he had no chance of obtaining a seat in 

Parliament. 

But as the year 1839 advanced, there really appeared 

to be some prospect of securing a seat, without any great 

sacrifice of self-respect. Though neither money-payment 

nor solicitation could be altogether avoided, it seemed that 

an entrance to the House of Commons might be found 

without drawing largely on either the purse or the pride 

of the Nabob. Lord William Bentinck was then member 

for Glasgow. His failing health required that he should 

withdraw from public life ; and he felt that it would be a 
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aolace to him in his retirement, if spared to enjoy any 
earthly solace, to think that he had been succeeded by 
such a man as his old colleague. Their opinions on 
questions of domestic policy were nearly identical I 
presume that it is right to describe Metcalfe as a '^ Radical/^ 
He had not been long in England before he published an 
Anonymous pamphlet, entitled "Friendly Advice to the 
Ck>nsenratiyes,'^* in which he declared himself tmreservedly 
against Protestant ascendancy in Ireland^ the oontinuanoe 
of corn-duties and church-rates ; and the £nality of the 
Beform Bill. With €qual emphasis he pronounced his 
opinions in favour of vote by ballot, short parliaments, 
and the exclusion of the bishops from, the House of Lorda.'j' 
These opinions were not unlikely to recommend him to 
the electors of Glasgow, who had returned Lord William 
Bentinck to Parliament ; and the support of that respected 
nobleman and his confidential agent was calculated also to 
contribute largely to Metcalfe's success. 

In the spring of 1839 there was, there&re, really good 
prospect of his succeeding Lord William Bentinck in the 
representation of Glasgow ; but the necessaij arrange- 
ments proceeded so slowly, that the latter wrote from 

* He wrote, also in 1838, another pamphlet on the payment of 
the National Debt. 

t It is right, howeyer, to add, that Metcalfe was a member, and 
Qot a lukewarm memher, of the Chm*ch of England; but he 
beliered that nniyersal justice was greater than an exdosiye 
Church. ''As a memb^ of the Church of England," he wrote, 
" I haye no wish that the Church should be injured. I yield to 
no one in reyerence for the bishops and clergymeu, or in admira- 
tion of their qualities and yirtues. I am willing to contribute my 
share for the support of our Church in undiminished wealth and 
prosperity; and if any other religion were to daim over her the 
predominance which she asserts oyer others, I would do my utmost 
to support her against such pretensions. But justice has a higher 
claim than eyen attachment to one's own Church, and justice is 
against the predominance of one religion oyer others." 
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Paris, where lie had been for some time residing, to say 
that he should be obliged to proceed to England and cut 
the Grordian knot by a precipitate resignation. But, alas t 
it was cut in another way — ^sadder and more certain. The 
mortal ailment,, which had long been wearing away the 
life of Lord William Bentinck, made such progress, that, 
before the end of the spring, he lay upon his death-bed ; 
and in the month of June he was carried to the grave. 

By no one, not bound to him by the closest family ties, 
was this event more deeply deplored than by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. '' The same blow," he wrote in a letter of 
condolence to Lady William Bentinck, '^ has deprived me 
of one of the kindest and best of friends. Our country 
has lost one of its wisest statesmen and purest patriots, 
and the world one of the most virtuous and admirable of 
mankind." '' I should have ventured to entreat permission," 
he added, ^^ to attend to the grave the most perfect man I 
have ever seen, if I had known when and where the 
funeral would take place ; but I apprehend that it was too 
late to make such a request when the sad intelligence 
reached me." Nor were these mere expressions of kind- 
ness drawn frcm a warm heart under the influence of a 
passing emotion. His sober judgment confirmed what his 
aflectionate nature dictated. The more he had seen of 
Lor<I William Bentinck, the more he discerned, and the 
more he appreciated, his fine qualities. Never were two 
honester men knit together in bonds of the closest friend* 
ship. 

But it was not until three years had passed away since 
the death of Lord William Bentinck, that Metcalfe alto- 
gether knew how firm a friend the departed statesman had 
been to him. TTien, in August, 1842, Lady WilKam 
Bentinck sent him a copy of a letter which in April, 183 6^ 
her husband had addressed to Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
Minister of the day. It contains the following passages. 
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which might, perhaps, have been inserted in a better place 
than this, but which in any place will be read with plear- 
sure, so honourable are thejr both to the writer and the 
subject of the letter :— 

" I wished very much to have said a word to you before I left 
London respecting the Grovemment of Madras, from which I 
hear Sir Frederick Adam has desired to be relieved ; hut I was 
disappointed. 

" By every feeling of regard and respect, I had felt it my duty 
to urge upon Sir John Hohhouse and the authorities at the India 
House the great claim of Sir Charles Metcalfe to that appoint- 
ment. On all these points I found a ready acknowledgment of 
his great services and superior qualifications ; but, to my grie^ I 
found also the same general consent that his late measure on the 
Press was considered to counterhalance all these titles to £Eivour 
and distinction, and to destroy his pretension to that preference 
which all seemed disposed, if this unfortunate circumstance had 
not occurred, to have granted him. 

*' I venture to implore your justice in his behalf. Let the worst 
possible construction be put on this act, and the motives of it, it 
surely ought not to cast into the shade thirty-six years' uninter- 
rupted service in the highest appointments, in which no man ever 
bore a higher character for high-mindedness and unbounded libe- 
rality — for useftilness and ability. 

<' It seems to have been imagined that he need not have passed 
any law upon this subject, and that it might have been left to his 
successor. But this a mistake. The measure could not be 
delayed. Before I left India, a resolution passed Ck>uncil tha^ the 
Law Commission, when assembled, should propose a law having 
general application throughout India. Sir Charles did not think 
it necessary to wait for this report. I have heard that, in the 
despatch to Bengal, an opinion of mine is given as to the provi- 
sions which this law should contain. This is a mistake. I never 
recorded any precise opinion upon this point, for the simple reason 
that I had not formed any. Sir Charles had always the same 
opinion upon the Press. We in some respects difiered, but upon 
the necessity of an immediate enactment, we should not have 
disagreed* I should not have waited for my successor, any more 
than he has done, if I had been prepared, as he was, to come at 
once to a conclusion. The power of legislating is in the Coun- 
cil of India— the necessity of exercising it existed— the right of 
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cancelling the acts of the local Groyemment rests with the home 
authorities. 

**Froin the applause that has heen hestowed in India upon 
this act, it may be imagined that Sir Charles was influenced by 
the love of popularity; but in his public career I think no man 
has shown greater rectitude of conduct, or more independence of 
mind. 

" Pray excuse this long appeal. We served together for nearly 
seven years. His behaviour to me was of the noblest kind. He 
never cavilled upon a trifle, and never yielded to me on a point 
of importance.'' 

The representation of Glasgow was vacated by the death 

of Lord William Bentinck. But a few weeks before the 

occurrence of this event a circumstance occurred which 

turned all Metcalfe^s thoughts into a new channel, and 

made the prospect of a seat in Parliament a more remote 

contingency than ever. On the 20th of June he wrote 

from Clifton to Mrs. Monson: " Those who have sent me 

to Paris or to Ireland seem to have been wrong; for the 

Almighty ruler of all things seems to have ordained that I 

am to go to Jamaica. Who would have thought of such 

a destination ? This proposal has been made to me, most 

unexpectedly, of course, on my part, by Lord Normanby, 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the post being one 

of honour, owing to the difficulties at present besetting it 

and the prospect of rendering important service, I have 

considered it a public duty to imdertake the charge, and 

have accepted it without a moment*s hesitation. I have 

risen in the East, and must set in the West — not, I hope, 

under a cloud. It is a curious destiny I 

broke up my establishment and took leave of Fern Hill 

on the 17th." * 
It was on the 7th of June that Metcalfe's old friend, 

* In April he had written to the same correspondent, from Fern 
Hill: '< I shut up here in the beginning of June to look out for a 
hermitage. I find more retirement necessary for my comfort than 
I could ever have here." 
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John Elliot,* conreyed to him a message with which he 
had been charged by Lord Normanby, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies — a message to the effect that her 
Majesty's Ministers would be well pleased by his accept- 
ance of the Goyemment of Jamaica. The offer was not a 
tempting one. There was everything, indeed, to deter 
oidinaiy men from taking upon themselves such an office. 
He was invited to brave an unhealthy climate; to admi- 
nister the affairs of a disorganised Govemment ; and to 
grapple with a convulsed state of society. And there 
were, on the other hand, to one who had been Grovemor- 
General of India, none of the common inducements to 
sacrifice the ease and comfort of home and the manifold 
privileges of private life. But Metcalfe at once accepted 
the offer.! He believed that he was wanted. The claims 
of the public service were paramoimt in his eyes. He 
would have gone anywhere— done anything under the 
conviction that the State required the sacrifice from him, 
and that it was his duty to make it. 

To the Colonial Secretary, and indeed to all the Ministers 
of the Crovm, Metcalfe's acceptance of the offer was most 
gratifying. Lord Normanby wrote at once to express his 
satisfaction at finding that one, in whose tried public cha- 
racter he had so much confidence, " had been induced at 
once to accede to the proposal." " I am sure," he added, 
" that it wiU be in every way advantageous to the great 
interests at stake, that the execution of this difficult task 
should be entrusted to such hands." The task, indeed, 

* The Honourable John Elliot, member for Boxburghshire. 

t The only doubt that suggested itself to him arose out of his 
negotiations for the representation of Glasgow ; and he did not, I 
believe, finally accept the Jamaica Govemment until he was 
aasared that nothing had been done to render him otherwise than 
a free agent. He had incurred, indeed, no sort of obligation, 
tested by the most delicate sense of honour, to take a single step 
tiirther in adrance. 
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was one of extreme difficulty ; and the Ministers, who had 
thought only of secnring the serrice of the fittest man to 
whom they conld assign it, rejoiced in the thought that 
India had opportunely sent them a statesman so well fitted 
to the work. 

The selection gaye general satisfaction. To the members 
of the Indian services who claimed Metcalfe as a comrade, 
it was especially gratifying. They felt a common pride 
in the appointment; and many declared that the compli- 
ment to their profession made them think better of them- 
selves.* To the representatives in England of West Indian 
interests it soon came to be equally satisfactory. If some 
doubts perplexed them at first, they soon learnt that Met- 
calfe was a man of fine temper and concfliatory manners, 
little likely to carry to the seat of his new Grovernment 
foregone conclusions hostile to any class. They learnt that 
he was just the man to proceed to the distracted Western 
island as a messenger of peace, to soothe social animosities, 
and to reconcile conflicting interests. And the more th^ 
inquired into the character of the new Governor, the more 
reason they had to congratulate themselves on the choice. 

Both were eager to testify their respect for the departing 
statesman. The East Indians and the West Indians alike 
invited him to a ferewell entertaimnent. The former 
prepared their banquet at Willis's Rooms. There, on the 
30th of July, Metcalfe met many of his old Mends and 
comrades ; and others who knew him only by name, but 
stiU felt a deep personal interest in his success. It was 
not one of the incidents of his varied life which excited 
least emotion at the time, or was dwelt upon afterwards 
with the feeblest sensations of delight One common 

*■ The selection of a Company's serrant for the goyemment of a 
Crown cc^ny was then a much rarer event than it has since 
become. Perhaps I should not err if I added that its greater 
frequency in later days was the result of Metcalfe's success. 
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sentiment animated all who were present. There was 
never more cordiality of heart — ^more sincerity of utterance 
— ^at any similar entertainment. It has been said by a 
high authority that there were some present on that 
occasion who thought less of doing honour to their guest 
than of gratifying their own curiosity, and that some 
revelations of Metcalfe's intended policy in Jamaica were 
looked for on that night, but never came. But it may be 
doubted whether such a feeling was encouraged at any 
part of the crowded table at which his East Indian friends 
were assembled. Their thoughts were in the East, not in 
the West. They cared little about emancipated negroes 
and proprietors of sugar plantations. The labour ques- 
tion was nothing to them. Their hearts were all with 
Charles Metcalfe, the some-time Indian civilian. 

When, however, the West Indians, headed by Lord St. 
Vincent, Sir Alexander Grant, and Mr. Burge, the Colonial 
Agent, invited the Governor of Jamaica elect to dine with 
them at Ellis's Hotel, it would have been strange if they 
had not desired some communication upon points of such 
vital interest and importance to the majority of those who 
were assembled to do him honour. Metcalfe, on such 
occasions, was always reserved, and beyond general ex- 
pressions of a desire to reconcile all classes in Jamaica^ 
was not likely to have been betrayed into much communi- 
cativeness on this. But the entertainment was a private 
one, and its incidents are not, I believe, on record. 

At the East Indian dinner there were present, as I have 
said, many of Metcalfe's old friends and comrades — ^many 
bearing names distinguished in Indian history since the 
commencement of the present century.* There were 

* AmoDg others. Lord Combermere, Sir Bichard Jenkins, Mr. 
Arthur Cole, Sir Charles Grey, Sir Charles Malcolm, and Sir 
Jeremiah Bryant. Mr. John Elliot, member for Boxburghshire, 
one of Metcalfe's oldest friends, presided. 
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others, too, whom circumstances prevented from being 
present in the flesh, but who were with the assembled 
party in spirit. Many letters from eminent men, deploring 
their compulsory non-attendance, were addressed either to 
the Chairman of the Dinner Committee, or to Metcalfe 
himself. The following letter from Lord Wellesley, which 
was read on the occasion, made a deep impression on all 
who heard it : — 

LORD WELLESLEY TO D. C. SMYTH, ESQ. 

"Kingston House, Knightsbridge, July 26, 1839. 

*' Sib — ^It would afford me sincere pleasure to accept the honour 
of the invitation which you have transmitted to me; but for a 
considerable time past, I have declined attendance on public enter- 
tainments. 

'* No person can concur more cordially in the laudable object 
of the proposed entertainment. Sir Charles Metcalfe was origin- 
ally introduced into that service, of which he now is a principal 
ornament, under my special superintendence and care, at a very 
early age, at the recommendation of his highly respectable father, 
my steadfast friend. His progress, of high distinction and honour, 
I have always regarded with the warmest interest, and with the 
most affectionate solicitude; and the eminent station which he has 
attained in the estunation of the public, is not only a gratification 
to my sentiments of friendship, but real matter of satisfaction and 
pride to me. 

'' The respectable body of gentlemen in whose name you have 
addressed me, are ftilly capable of appreciating my feelings on this 
occasion; among them I recognise with pleasure many distin- 
guished names of the fellow-students of Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
of my early assistants and fellow-labourers in the Government of 
India ; the principal stations in which by several of them were 
most honourably filled in the course of their career of service. 

" The choice of Sir Charles Metcalfe for the arduous Govern- 
ment of Jamaica is most creditable to those who have named him, 
and I have no doubt will prove highly beneficial to the British 
Empire, and advantageous to the great cause of African emanci- 
pation, to which I have always been a sincere and anxious Mend. 

** "My most ardent hopes, wishes, and confident expectations of 
success, honour, and glory in this congenial enterprise, wUl ever 
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attend my esteemed pupil ; who, I tmst, will letum from tbe 
West Indies with a reputation equal to that which he so justly 
acquired in the East. 

** I have the honour to be, sir, 

« Your faithflil and obedient senraut, 

" WBLUBStKT.'* 

Soon afterwards Lord Wellesley wrote to Metcalfe him- 
self in the same strain of genuine admiration:— 

LOBD WELLESLET TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

"Kingston House, August, 1839. 

"Mt deab Sir Charles Metcalfe, — ^Tour appointment (so 
highly honouraNe to jtm) to the Ttbry Council aflbrds me the 
opportunitj of repeating in wrfdng tite congratulations whidk J 
haTe already offered to you on the Tery distmguished nuamer m 
which you have been called by her Majesty to the arduous and 
interesting duties of the Groyemmait of Jamaica. At this moment^ 
and under all the circumstanees of that Gk>Temmeiit, it is one ot 
the most important stations in the British l^npire. It is a ontter 
of eordml joy and affectionate pnde to me to witness the elevstioii 
of a personage whose great talents and TXTtoes hKve heea ci^ 
tiyated imder my anxioua care, and directed by my hand to the 
public serrice in India; where, haying filled the first station in 
the Groyemment of that yast empire with uniyersal applause, hia 
merits and exalted reputation haye reeommnicfed him to Mb- 
Soyerdgn and his coimtry as the man best qualified to conaom- 
mate the noblest work of humanity, justice, and piety eret 
attempted by any state nnce the foundation of dyilized society. 
Tou haye been called to this great charge by the free, unsolicited 
choice of your Soyereign; and that choice is the uniyersal subject 
of approbation by the yoice of her whole people: no appdnlBKai^ 
eyer receiyed an equal share of appkiuae. 

'' In a letter which I had the honour of reedying from you, ani 
which is publii^ed in my Indian despatdies, you are {^leased 
to say that you were educated in my school, and that it was the 
school of yirtue, integrity, and hrniour. T!»t sdiool has produced 
much good fruit fi>r the seryice of India. Tou are one of the m ot t 
distinguished of that produce; and in ycrar ezam^e it is a hi^ 
satisfaction to me to obserye, that the benefits of my institutioBi 
are now extended beyond the limits of that em^Hre for whose good 
goyemment it was founded. 
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''It is flmong Hie principles of adyuiced age to witness the 
mccessful results of earlj service ; and if I hare fiuled in all my 
other endeayours to serve the British Empire, the foundation of 
the College of Port William^ which has giren you and others 
to the pFubEc service, nnist ever be to me the subject of salis- 
fiiGtory reflectioEi. 

*' 'May yoai taisoK career be as chorions as the past ; and may 
the termination of your govermnent be blessed by the happy 
settlement and orderly establishment of that interesting society 
which, under your wisdom and temper, will, I trust, afford an 
additional proof that the freedom of the peofde, duly regulated, is 
the best security for the prosperity, happiness, and pea^e of 
natiotts, 

''Ever, my dear sir, with sincere esteem and attachment* 
** Your iluthful friend and obliged servant, 

•* Wblleslbt." 

From another of Metcalfe's dd masters — Another retired 
GoyemoT-General — ^there came a scarcely less flattering 
note of congratulation. Lord Amherst, signing himself 
^' your old and attached colleague/' wrote to him, saying 
that he had ** seen with very sincere satisfaction that 
Goyemment had selected him to £11 the important post 
of Goyemor of Jamaica.'' '^ Permit me to say," he con- 
tiinaed, ^ that I look upon you as a man whom any Goyem- 
ment would he proud to see in its service; and I trust that 
•whether you haye to act under Whigs or Tories, you will 
xeceiye that cordial support to which your character and 
seryices so fully entitle you." They who knew best what 
Metcalfe had dqne in the East, were the most sanguine in 
their anticipations of his success in the West. And yet 
they did not forget the extreme difference between the 
constitutions of his old and his new Goyemment, and the 
different state of society with which he was now sum- 
moned to deal. 

On the day after the banquet at the Oriental Club, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe had an audience at the Palace and took 
leaye of the Queen. Lord Normanby had recommended 
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that he should be appointed a Privy Councillor, '^as a 
mark of consideration for his past services, and a tribute 
to the importance of the office he was about to assume.^' 
The suggestion was acted upon with alacrity. It had been 
arranged that the Curacao frigate should convey the 
Governor to Jamaica. He was to be accompanied by his 
cherished Mend, Captain Higginson, who attended him 
as Private Secretary ; and his happiness was greatly 
increased by the presence of the wife and children of his 
old associate. 

In the middle of August Sir Charles Metcalfe embarked 
on board the Curaqao, and on the 25th of September, 
afler a voyage to the happiness of which his abundant 
kindness and geniality had greatly contributed,* the good 
ship entered the Port-Royal Harbour — and on the follow- 
ing morning he disembarked, and proceeded to the seat of 
Government at Spanish Town. 

* Metcalfe took no little pleasure in the society of sailors, and 
delighted to promote their harmless recreations. On board the 
Curasao he participated with pleasure in their Saturday-nights' 
amusements, and seemed never tired of heanug Dibdin's sea- 
songs. On more than one occasion he delighted the officers by 
himself singing one of these fine old nautical ballads, which he 
did with great spirit and feeling. He dined with the gun-room 
officers every week, and on the ship's arrival at Port-Royal 
refused to land because he had promised to join their party on 
that day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

[1839—1841.] 
THE GOYXBinCBNT OF JAMAICA. 

Metcalfe's Arriyal in Jamaica — State of feeling in the Island— The 
Labour Question — Stipendiary Magistrates — The Negros and 
the Missionaries — Opening of the Assembly — Metcalfe's Con- 
ciliatory Policy — Conduct of the Baptists— Sanitaiy Measures 
— ^Interference of the Imperial Goyemment — Success of Met- 
calfe's Government. 

On the 26th of September, 1839, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
assumed charge of the Govermnent of Jamaica. On the 
30th, his predecessor, Sir Lionel Smith, who had received 
him with the greatest kindness, and with whom he had 
been in the interval in constant friendly communication, 
embarked on board the Serpent, on his way to New York. 
At Port Henderson, the place of embarkation, and on the 
road leading to it, he was attended by '^ crowds of the 
emancipated population, assembled to pay their respects to 
the ruler in whose administration they had been made 
free, and who had unceasingly devoted himself to their 
protection. The conduct of the people was most affecting, 
and evinced the greatest affliction at the departure of 
their friend and benefactor."* 

Having instituted inquiries into the feelings of the 

* Sir Charles Metcalfe to Government, October 1, 1839, MS. 
Eecords, It was characteristic of Metcalfe that he should gene- 
rously endeavour to do honour to his predecessor. '* In addition," 
he added, '* to the enthusiastic attachment of this class of the 
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Members of the General ABsemblj, which had been pro- 
rogued to the 8th of October, with regard to the time 
of their meeting, Metcalfe summoned them on the 22nd 
of the month. In the meanwhile, he assiduously devoted 
himself to the work of inquiring into and thoroughly 
mastering the state of parties in the island, and the 
general condition of all classes of the population ; and 
he soon came to the conclusion, if anything had before 
been wanting to convince him of the fact, that a bitter 
party-spirit was at the root of all the evils which were 
distracting the country.* 

I must pause here. Some general mention has been 
made of the difficulties which Metcalfe was called upon 
to encounter — of tiie convulsions which were rending 
society when he was invited to enter upon the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica. Theie are some readers who may 

population, Sir Lionel Smith carries away with him, as £Eir as 
I can at present miderstand, the respect of all unhiassed persons, 
who are sensible of the difficulties with whidi he has bad to con- 
tend; and althon^^ a large class, who conceive themselves to 
have been ii^jured by his measures^ are in a state of irritatioa 
against him, the time, I have no doubt, will come when better 
feelings towards him will prevail among them, and his administra- 
tion be remembered "vnth the miiversal respect dne to his honoor- 
ahle, upri^t, manly, and unflinching conduct/' 
i> * *^ The chief obstacle," he wrote to Govanoaent, ^' apparently, 
to the sucoessfol working of the new Government, is the bitter 
party-spirit which seems to exist in the island to such a degree as 
will render it difficult, if not impossible, to make any endeavours 
to conciliate any portion of the community without exdtang dis- 
trust and' consequent irritation In some a&ier portkm. I shall, 
however, regard it as my duty, first and principally, to do jnstioe 
to aU classes of the population as far as may depend upon me; 
and, secondly, to conciliate all by all means in my power. But in 
the latter object I have little hope of success, for i* is not impro- 
bable that the attempt may dissatisfy all the conflicting parties, 
"by not being sufficiCTtly eicclusive to be a^eeable to any." — [5«p 
Charies Metcalfe to Government, September 30, 1839.] 
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zeqiure to be told what these difficulties and what these 
caayttLsioiis were* When in 1833 was passed that great 
act of tiie legislature which deelared freedom to the slaYe 
in all parts of the British dominions^ the new relationa 
thns estal^hed b^ween the proprietary and the workiog^ 
cksses in Jamaica and elsewhere were surrounded hj 
difficulties and perplexities which it seemed that no human 
wisdom could sc^ve. There were the same estates to be 
cnltivatedy and the same labourers to eultiyate them ; but: 
80 manj thousands of machines had suddenly beai con- 
-verted into men; thej who had 3re6terdaj been only 
"pcapeitj, to-daj became the possessors of property^ masters 
of tibeir own tzme, proprietors of their own labour^ &ee 
agents to wodk or not to work according to their own. 
uncontrolled impulses* A class c^ pec^le^ upon whose 
caprices the f^osperitj of the island d^iended, had ihua 
grown up in a dajr. Whilst before there was but one 
partj to the cultiyation of the land — ^the slaye-owning 
proprietors and their agents — ^there had now become two ; 
there was one party with labour to sell, and another party 
with labour to bi^. [A great question then arose regardii^ 
the terms on which henceforth this firee labour should 
be bought and sdd in the coloxr^. 

It need scarcely be said that the object of one party was 
to sell their labour at the highest possible price, and of the 
other to buy it at the lowest. The British Legislature, on 
passing the Emancipation Act, had failed to afford any 
adequate provision against the difficulties which were likely 
to arise firom the absence of sufficient motive to the eman- 
cipatod population to become an industrious, free people^ 
willing to enter into equitable arrangements with their c^ 
masters. But in contemplation of the losses which other- 
wise might be sustained by the planters, an act had been 
passed by which, under the name of Apprenticeship,, a 
modified form of slavery had been continued for a time. 
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and compulsory labour still brought to supply the wants 
of the proprietary classes. This compromise, however, 
had been distasteful to the people of England. They had 
clamoured, and they had paid for, the emancipation of the 
negro, and they were not now going to see any new chains 
riveted in the place of the old. They wanted the sub- 
stance, not the name of abolition. So, in time, the system 
of apprenticeship had become extinct, and the entire black 
population of Jamaica had grown into independent men. 

Then the great struggle commenced. The motive to 
industry was wanting. In such countries as England 
hunger is the great motive power. In Jamaica there 
was sufficiency of land to enable the cultivating classes 
to work for themselves, and to raise, by a small expendi- 
ture of labour, produce enough to satisfy the wants of 
nature.* The land which they thus occupied belonged to 
their old masters, from whom they rented it. It might 
seem, therefore, that the power of ejectment might have 
been used as an important instrument to compel the tenant 
to work. But no practice of ejectment on a large scale could 
have been adopted without injury, and, perhaps, ultimate 
ruin to the proprietors, who were eager to retain by any 
means an exclusive interest in the labour of the people 

* Under the old slayery S3rstem certain plots of ground had been 
granted to the negroes for their maintenance — their surplus labour 
being deroted to the cultiyation of these proyision lands ; and subse^ 
quently to the passing of the Emancipation Act, they had held 
them hj the payment of a small rent. See despatch of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to Government, October 16, 1839: — "The practice which 
prevailed in slavery, of granting grounds to the labourers from 
which they derived the means of subsistence in esculents for them- 
sdves and their families, and by the sale of their surplus produce, 
gave a great advantage to the labourers when they acquired 
freedom, as it rendered them in a great degree independent of 
labour, and enabled them to hold out for terms." See also Lord 
Grey on the " Colonial Policy of Lord John Bussell's Admimstra- 
tion," vol. i. pp. 54-55. 
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settled on their estates, and hoped that they might eventu- 
ally secure it. 

Whilst, therefore, the proprietary classes, unable to find 
any substitute for the labour of the emancipated slaves, 
vere compelled either to submit to their terms or suffer 
cultivation to be entirely suspended, the labouring classes 
were under no absolute necessity to seek emplo3rment 
from the proprietors. They could afford to wait, but the 
land could not. The game, therefore, was in their own 
liands. ^< The wages of labour," as Sir Charles Metcalie 
lightly said, ''had been settled more at the will of the 
labourer than at that of the employer." " And this," he 
added, '' must continue to be the case imtil a great increase 
of the labouring population shall make labour cheaper; 
until labourers shall be made dependent on labour; or 
until such a number of properties shall be thrown out 
of cultivation by the impossibility of meeting the expense 
as may produce the same effect as an increase of the 
labouring population." 

But although the proprietors, in this emergency, feared 
to resort to ejectment, they endeavoured to act upon the 
labouring classes by an arbitrary valuation of the lands 
upon which the negroes were located. By fixing such 
rents as would compel their tenants to work, in order 
to provide means to meet the landlord's demands, they 
had some means, however inadequate, of counteracting the 
great advantages which the labourers possessed. Con- 
nected with this assessment of the provision-grounds 
another device was hit upon. Instead of placing a fixed 
rent upon any particular* hou^ and grounds, they varied 
it according to the number of people occupying it. They 
compelled one person to pay rent for a holding already 
paid for by another. Even boys and girls capable of 
work were summoned to pay rent for sharing in the occu- 
pjjncy of grounds rented and paid for by their parents. 
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Some, who refdsed payment, or were incapable of pajii^^ 
were cast into prison. Toung modest girls and micar- 
rupted youths were condemned to herd with abandooed 
felons. A strife — natural in one sense, mmstoral in 
another, and in all senses unhdy in itself and miserable 
in its results— was thus engendjsred. And it was hard to 
say how peace was to be restored ; how amicable rektums 
were to be established between two classes in such a state 
of perilous antagonism. 

Time might have done much ; time might have soothed 
down animosities and opened men^s eyes to a true sense 
of their own interests, to a wise oonviction of the folly of 
continuing the contest. But there were two circumstanoea 
which widened the gulf between the contending parties* 
It is painful to write, that th^ who diould hare been 
foremost in the good work of establishing peace only 
fomented discord — the ministers of justice and the 
ministers of religion. Out of what were doubtless good 
intentions came only evil results. Whilst society was 
in this state — whilst labour and capital were openly 
arrayed against each other — to have left the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of the representatives of the 
latter, would, doubtless,, have been a fatal error, it woi^ 
not have been safe to rely upon an unpaid magistracy,, 
composed principally of planters, sitting in judgment oa. 
cases where, if their own interests were not directly con- 
cerned, there were sure to be prejudices and prepossessions 
to warp and bias their minds. A certain number of 
stipendiary magistrates — many of them sent out fircMn 
England — ^were, therefore, appointed, widi the uncooceaLed 
object of protecting the emancipated population against 
the allied opp:tiSsion of their former masters.* Nothing 
could have been better than the int&at of tiiis measure.. 

* *' The special justices, or stipendiary magistrates, were thrtxst 
among them (the proprietors) purposely to protect the apprentieea 
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Bat whilst thus endeavaaring to counteract the evil 
influ^ice of one set of prejudices and prepossessions, 
another was put into continued action, and soon seemed 
as likely to dirert the stream of justice as that which it 
had supplazxted. The stipendiarj magistrates took their 
seats with a stroz^ feeling against the landed proprietors. 
Begazding them as tyrants and oppressors, and the eman- 
cipated negroes as a long-suffering race, whom it was a 
holy duty upon their part to protect, it may be doubted 
whether they ever looked very closely at the real merits 
€i a case in which the two parties were concerned, and 
suffered it to be divested in their eyes of all adventitious 
trappings. They protected the labouring classes ; but 
soon tiie protecti<xi of one party grew into aggression 
against the olher. 

The appointment of these stipendiary magistrates gave 
great offence to the proprietors. And their acts soon 
increased the bitterness which their nomination had engen* 
dered. The island then saw the unseemly spectacle of a 
magistracy divided into two sections, at open war one 
against another.* The labouring population took advan- 
tage of the strife. They soon came to understand the 
additional strength which they had gained by the appoint- 
ment of the stipendiary magistrates ; and fortified by the 
knowledge that they were so supported, were little likely 
to moderate their demands. 

agsdnst them, and with extensive powers for that purpose. Their 
services have been continued with similar views regarding the 
tee labourers. These axrangements were no doubt necessajy. 
It was Bcarody possible to entrust the dispensation of justice 
entirelj to those who were so much interested in the questions 
likely to arise for decision." — ^Sir Charles Metcalfe to Government^ 
October 16, 1839.] 

♦ •* Two parties," wrote Sir Charles Metcalfe, •' hostile to each 
other— one party distrusted by GoyemTDent and the lower orders, 
the other distamsted by all the aristocracy." 
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Thus was the bitterness of the contest enhanced by the 
ministers of justice. I have now to show how it was 
aggravated by the ministers of religion. Not by all, but 
by one particular section of those ministers, was this evil 
influence exercised. It was natural and seemly that the 
emancipated population should have found in our Christian 
missionaries guides, guardians, and friends. It was 
natural and seemly that these great agents of civilization 
and messengers of truth, whilst weaning the people from 
their ignorance and delivering them from their supersti- 
tions, should endeavour at the same time to promote their 
worldly prosperity by teaching them how to protect them- 
selves against injustice and oppression. It was a fair 
presimaption that the negro population, being very igno- 
rant and uninstructed, would, left to themselves, be but 
little able to cope with their old employers. It is not 
pectdiar to Jamaica that the .missionaries should be 
charged with the offence of teaching liberated slaves the 
value of their free labour. The lesson is, doubtless, a 
serviceable one ; and if the teaching be in a right spirit 
— if the just claims of master and of servant be balanced 
with a steady hand, no evil can result from such tuition. 
But if the teacher be prejudiced and one-sided — ^if he fall 
into the great error of making ignorant men acquainted 
with their rights without at the same time clearly showing 
them what are their duties — if he fail clearly to point out 
that, although the labouring classes are entitled to demand 
a fair price for their services, it is folly and wickedness 
to endeavour to extort more — ^if he do not inculcate the 
great truth that the interests of the employers and the 
employed are identical, and that the prosperity of the one 
is not to be obtained by the depression of the other — ^he 
is in reality but a wolf in sheep's clothing ; not the friend, 
but the enemy of mankind. 

That the Jamaica missionaries, as a body, conferred 
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great benefits, even in a social point of vieiif, upon the 
emancipated population, is not to be doubted. Their 
influence was mainly for good« But one particular section 
of the great missionary body exceeded their duty as 
ministers of religion. It was . not charged against the 
Wesleyan, the Moravian, the Presbyterian, or the Church 
of England missionaries that they had gone beyond the 
bounds prescribed by their holy calling. But it was said 
. of the Baptist missionaries, that they had interfered in 
secular affairs to an unwarrantable extent; that they 
^tered into the disputes between the employers and the 
employed in an tmseemly and a bitter spirit ; that they 
turned the influence which they had acquired over the 
minds of the emancipated population to a bad account ; 
that instead of soothing down existing animosities, they 
aggravated them ; that they made war against the pro- 
prietors as vehement and unscrupulous partisans ; and 
prepared, as a great political party, to influence the 
elections. 

Whatever may be the real merits of the case, as be- 
tween the Baptist ministers and the representatives of 
property in the island, there is no doubt that the conduct 
of the former greatly exasperated the minds of the latter. 
Thus protected and assisted by the stipendiary magistrates 
and by an influential body of missionaries, the emancipated 
negroes rose in their demands, and every day it became 
more difficult to obtain the labour necessary to the culti- 
vation of the island estates. A great social difficulty had, 
indeed, arisen, irom which it required all the wisdom and 
temper of an enlightened Government to rescue the sink- 
ing colony. But what ought to have been a source of safety 
was, iiideed, nothing more than a source of new danger and 
new embarrassment. The Governor of Jamaica, Sir Lionel 
Smith, had seen the real emancipation of the negroes, the 
, abolition of apprenticeship, and his sympathies were all 
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"wiih the liberated slaves ; whilst the Greneral ABeemhljj 
or Parliament ci the island, being mainly composed of 
planters, or their agents,* was necessarily more inclined 
to regard the rights of property than the rights of labour. 
Hence arose new elements of discord. The Governor and 
his Parliament were soon in a state of open war with each 
other. From one end of the island to the other there was 
strife and conviilsion. There was nothing to calm the 
angry passions of men — everything to keep their minds 
in a continual state of irritation ; everything to hasten 
on a crisis for which there could be no other name than 
revolution. 

Sir Lionel Sfbith was a humane and an honest man ; 
but he wanted temper and discretion. His strong con- 
victions, in some measure the growth of prejudice, forced 
him to adhere to an uncompromising course of conduct 
utterly unsuited to the conjuncture that had arisen. The 
result of this conflict of authority soon took a decided 
shape. Before the end of 1838, the Assembly had passed 
a resolution to the efiect that they would proceed to no 
other business than that which was absolutely necessary to 
keep faith with the pubHc creditor, until reparation had 
been made to them for the violation of their rights and 
privileges, of which they alleged the Imperial Government 
had been guilty.f 

* The emancipated population had not then been registered; so 
that the entire constituency of the island consisted of less than 
2,000 voters. Sir Lionel Smith stated the nmnber at 1,500 or 
1,600. 

f The immediate cause of this determination was an act of the 
Imperial Govemment, known as the West-India Prisons BilL 
The resolution, which was carried by a majority of 25 to 2^ con* 
tains the following words. The Assembly declared, that ''having 
taken into mature consideration the aggressions which the British. 
Parliament continue to make on the rights of the people of this 
colony, and the confusion and mischief which most result iSron 
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in this emergency. Sir Lionel Smith recommended, and 
ibe CUaFvemment of Lord Melbourne wa*e disposed to adopt, 
an estz^me measure. They determined, urith the consent 
of Parliament, to sospend the constitution of Jamaica. 
This constdtution was two centories old. Almost from the 
first settlement of the colony the Legidatare of the island 
had consisted of three estates: — £rstly, the Crown, as 
represented by the Governor, or Lientenant-Goyemor ; 
secondly, a Council of no more than twelve members, 
nominated and removable by the Crown, and invested with 
both legislative and executive powers; and, thirdly, a 
representative Assembly, of forty-five members, elected 
by the freeholders of the respective parishes. This ancient 
constitution it was now proposed to suspend. Lord 
Olendg, who soon afterwards retired from office, was at 
this time Colonial Minister. It devolved, therefore, on 
Mr. Labouchere, the Under-Secretary, to propose the 
measure to the House of Commons. In the month of 
April, 1839, after an elaborate statement of the circum- 
stances under which such a resolution had been forced 
upon the responsible advisers of the Crown, he declared, 
'' that on a general review of the whole case, her Majesty^s 
Crovemment were of opinion that it would be advisable to 
suspend the constitution of Jamaica for a limited nxmiber 
of years and to provide that during that interval its legis- 
lative functions should not be exercised by a Governor, a 
Council, and a House of Assembly, but should reside in the 
Governor and Council alone." 

By the party that owned Sir Robert Peel as its leader 

the present anomalous system of government, they have come to 
the determxnatioQ that they will best consult their own honour^ 
the rights of their oonstitaents, and the peace and well-being of 
the colony, by abstaining from any legislative ftmction, except 
snch as may be necessary to preserve inviolate the faith of the 
island with the public creditor, until they shall be left to the free 
exercise of their inherent rights as British subjects." 
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this measure was vigorously opposed. On the second 
reading of the bill, it was thrown out by a majority, 
swollen by some seceders &om the ministerial ranks. On 
this, Lord Melbourne resigned. Invited to form a Ministry, 
Peel attempted the task, but failed under the pressure of 
the Bed-Chamber difficulty ; and the Whigs then returned 
to office. The Jamaica Bill was then carried through the 
House of Commons, but it was afterwards amended by 
the Lords : and the result of these long-protracted dis- 
cussions was a bill, which, whilst it vested the Governor 
with certain unconstitutional powers, at the same time 
prescribed such conditions of their exercise, as it was hoped 
and believed would reduce them to a nullity. 

But although it seemed to the Whig Ministers expe- 
dient to arm the representative of the Crown with powers 
to crush the hostility and contumacy of the Assembly, 
they earnestly desired to restore harmony to the colony, 
and to effect the desired object by mild and conciliatory 
means. In this conjuncture it appeared to them as at least 
an encouraging probability, that if the Imperial Govern- 
ment were represented in Jamaica by the right man, the 
measure would be of little consequence. Instead of sending 
out an unpopular bill, if they could contrive to send out a 
popular Governor, all might still go well in the colony. 
They looked about, therefore, for a man, and they fixed 
upon Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

To some who were not acquainted with the character of 
the man, and who could refer only to a rough outline of 
his antecedents, the selection might not at first appear to 
be one of happy augury. To the people of Jamaica, as to 
the West-Indian proprietors in England, nothing at first 
was patent but the fact that the Ministers had selected a 
statesman who had all his life been connected with a 
Government in the constitution of which the representative 
element had no part ; who had never had any dealings with 
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parliaments or constitnencies, or liabituallj recognised the 
right of the people to interfere in affairs of State. If, 
then, some members of the West Indian community, who 
knew nothing of his character or career, were at first 
inclined to think that Government were sending out a 
despotic ruler, there was nothing strange in the supposi- 
tion. But it soon melted away as the island agent, Mr. 
Burge, a gentleman of great zeal and ability, who had 
pleaded the cause of the Assembly at the bar of the House 
of Commons, wrote out to his employers in the colony, 
that he was convinced of the high character of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and that there was little fear of such a man 
undertaking the Government of Jamaica in any other spirit 
than that of kindness and conciliation. 

And it soon appeared that he was right. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe found, as I have said, the sittings of the Assembly 
adjourned to the 8th of October. He summoned them to 
meet him on the 22nd. Already, under the influence of 
the cheering hopes engendered by the change of Govern- 
ment, were the representatives in a better temper. No 
doubt was entertained that they were prepared to meet 
him in a friendly spirit, to reciprocate the good feeling 
which was sure to be evinced by the new Governor, and to 
resume their functions. They had said, some time before, 
that Jamaica needed repose ; and now she was in a fair 
way to obtain it. 

It is not improbable that the unpopularity of Sir Lionel 
Smith helped to secure the hearty welcome with which Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was greeted on his first arrival in Jamaica. 
The newspaper press of the island declared that " every 
lieart exulted in showing respect to the new Governor, in 
order to repudiate the unfounded charges of our old one." 
"When the ceremony of swearing in took place, on the 26th 
of September, the streets of Spanish Town were thronged 
they had. never been thronged before. Every one was 
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eager to catch a gliioiMe of the new representative of die 
Imperial Goyemment, and many remarked, that as his 
ontward appearance was the Terj reverse d that of bis 
predecessor, so was there good warrant in his aspect for 
believing that his inner qualities were eqoallj distinct* 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was not a man of a commandiDg 
presence; but there was an expression of mingled firmness 
and gentleness in his face which filled the colonists with 
encouraging expectations of his success ; and the over- 
fiowing courtesy and urbanity with which, on this occa- 
sion, he received all who were introduced to him, riveted 
the favourable impression which his honest countenance 
and his kind looks had made upon their hearts. 

On the 22nd of October, Sir Charles Metcalfe met the 
Bepiesentative Assembly in the Parliament House at 
Spanish Town. He had spent the interval since his arrival 
in assiduous endeavours to acquaint himself with the real 
state of the colony, and he had thought long and deqply 
over the terms of the opening address which he was now to 
deliver to the recusant Assembly. It was no easy com- 
mission that had been entrusted to him. The great strife 
had been between the Parliament of the colony and the 
PEurliament of the empire; and now, as the representative 
of imperial power, Sir Charles Metcal& was armed with 
authority virtually to suspend the constitution of the island. 
But although when he entered the senate-house he carried 
the sword with him, he not only bore it in its scabbard, 
but under his robes of ofiice. The message which he was 
about to deliver was emphatically a message of peace. He 
80 shaped it, that whilst maintaining the dignity and 
upholding the rights of the Imperial Government, he should 

* It was remarked by some of the chroniclers of passiag eyents, 
that there was nothing of a lean, hungry, Cassius-like look about 
him; bttt that he had the appearance of an honest English 
yeofman. 
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utter no one word that could tend to perpetoate old, or 
excite new, animosities in the bosom of the Colonial Legis* 
latere. " Gentlemen of the Conncil,'' he said, in a voice 
that indicated his deep sense of the responsibility of hia 
position: — 

* Gentlemen of the Conadl, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlomen of the 
House of Aflsemblj, — I hail our coming together with great 
pleasure^ in the hope and belief that we shall proceed to discharge 
our respective daties with hearty goodwill, and l^ our united 
endeayours be enabled in some degree to perform those senrtcea 
which the state of the idand demandsL 

*'It was mj wish on my arriyal to meet yon at the earliest pos* 
atie period, but I postponed the gratification of that desre, being 
informed that the present time would be generally the most con- 
T»iient for the commencement of the session. 

^ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, — 
Ton win, I have no doubt, grant the supplies required far the 
exigencies of the puUic sornce, with due regard to efficiency 
and economy. I am so satisfied of your readiness to do eTery- 
thing necessary and practicable for the general welfare, that it 
is only in compliance with established [custom that I trouble yoa 
with any application on this part of your functions, wisely 
reserred by the coufltltution exdusiyely to the repreaentatiTes of 
the people. 

*^ Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of 
the House of Assembly, — ^My anxiety that all past differences 
should be consigned to oblirion, causes me to adrert to them with 
exceeding rehictance ; but I am on the whote of opinion, that a 
frank and unreserred reference to our actual position will be the 
best mode of discharging my duty towards you on this occasion^ 
and the most likely method of meeting your wishes and expecta- 
tkms. 

** I shall have to lay befi>re you an act of the imperial Legis- 
lature of our mother country, which was deemed unavoidable in 
consequ«ice of resolutions passed by the House of AssemUy in 
the three last sessions of the Legislature of this island. I do not 
think it requisite to call your attention to the particular provi- 
sions of that enactment, because I confidently trust that there will 
be no necessity fi>r carrying them into effect 

** You are naturally anxious that your constitution should be 
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maintained unimpaired, and that your internal legislation should 
not be subject to continual subversion or interference. I sympa- 
thise with you in that feeling, and shall always be desirous of 
co-operating with you to that effect. Nor do I see any doubt of 
success, as fkr as is possible consistently with the connection of a 
colony with a mother country which has a paramount Legislature 
responsible for the welfiure of the whole empire. 

'' I am here by command of our most gracious Queen, for the 
purpose of executing my share in ' the administration of this 
GoTemment according to the laws and constitution of Jamaica. 
There is no desire on the part of her Majesty's Ministers, or the 
Imperial Parliament, to interfere with your legislation; and it is, I 
conceiye, in your own power to preserve it inviolate. But for 
this there is, in our relative position, one unavoidable condition. 
We cannot legislate against the general policy established by our 
Sovereign and the Imperial Parliament for the government of the 
whole empire, of which this island forms a part. Our own island 
constitution, indeed, precludes the enactment of laws of that 
character; for it is a part of this constitution that no law can be 
passed without the concurrence of the Governor, or become per- 
manent without the confirmation of the Crown ; and neither the 
Crown nor the Governor can be expected to co-operate in the 
enactment of laws inconsistent with the principles by which the 
whole empire is regulated. 

'* The acts of the Imperial Legislature of late years, affecting 
this in common with other colonies, have arisen almost wholly 
Arom the conviction that the great measure of emancipation and 
freedom granted to hundreds of thousands, and eventually to 
countless millions of our fellow-creatures, was a work that could 
only be effectually, speedily, and uniformly accomplished, by the 
Interposition of the Imperial Legislature. Hence there has been a 
greater degree of direct legislation for the colonies, and of urgency 
on the local Legislatures by their respective Governors, than could 
probably under any other circumstances have taken place ; but 
that great measure having been accomplished, there is no reason to 
expect farther interference, unless our local legislation should tend 
to counteract or retard the fiill accomplishment of the benefits of 
emancipation and freedom. 

"You must be sensible, fix)m the conduct of the Imperial 
Legislature on that great question for a long series of years, that 
our proceedings in legislating for this island, with reference to 
the change that has been produced in the relations between the 
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Unded proprietors and the agricultural labourers, will be watched 
vith attention and anxiety, and will bring down on us that inter- 
ference to which we object, if our measures be not in manifest 
conformity with the principles which have worked out that 
change in our internal condition. I see no reason to suppose that 
you will giye cause for such interference, and none, therefore, to 
anticipate its occurrence. 

" I cannot promise that the Imperial Parliament will not 
exercise its paramount authority wherever it sees fit to do so ; but 
I can assure you, that it has no desire to interfere without 
necessity, and is anxious to avoid interference, and to limit its 
exercise, when unavoidable, within the narrowest bounds com- 
patible with the due protection of all classes of the community 
in this island. It is in your power, I trust, to prevent any 
emergency that would require or justify such interposition : we 
have only to legislate for the island according to the spirit of the 
age, and on the principle of the perfect and equal freedom of every 
class of its inhabitants. 

" Not only the eyes of our own country, but those of all the 
world are upon us ; and the interests of humanity, as well as the 
reputation of Jamaica, are involved in our proceedings. The 
entire abolition of slavery, the perfect establishment of freedom, 
which was regarded by our coimtry as an indispensable duty, to 
be performed at any cost, is watched in its operation by other 
nations as an interesting experiment; and by its result in this, the 
most wealthy and most populous country in which it has been 
effected by the voluntary act of the State, their future conduct 
with regard to the same question will probably be guided. If we 
make the emancipated population comfortable, contented, indus- 
trious, and thriving, and promote, as we can hardly in that case 
fidl to do, the prosperity of Jamaica, you will not only gain for 
this island an enviable reputation, but will also, it is probable, 
lead to the eventual freedom and happiness of the incalculable 
multitudes who now are, or hereafter may be, doomed to bondage. 

" In the session before us there will be much to occupy your 
attention and require your utmost exertions. There are expired 
laws to be re-enacted with such modifications as the change of 
circumstances may require ; there are old laws inapplicable to our 
present state to be rescinded or revised ; and new laws to be made, 
adapted to our changed condition. I need not enter into any 
detail on these points. Your own knowledge will indicate, better 
than I could, all that is necessary for the welfiire of our island. 

VOL. n. K 
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It will be mj daty to baring to your notioe six^ meuaref as fasre 
ai^peared to ber Mt^esty's Goremment to be essential finr tibe 
pnbiic good. It will be most satisfiictorj to me to find that siraolar 
mcasnzes^ or such as, conceiTed in the same just and beneTofaat 
spirit, may be more suitable to the state of the island, originate 
spcmtaoeoiisly with you; bnt at you will necessarily have to 
deliberate on at least some of the same qnestians, it may be 
expedient that you should be put in possession of the doeamenta 
relating to them at an early period of the session. 

** 1 was about to enter on a review of the actual state of the 
island, and of the int^esting <{uestioiis whidi agitate omr eom-- 
munity; but I find that I shoidd be led into a diaoourae U» 
lengthy for the present occasion, and at the same time tedioua ta 
you* who are so much better informed on all the subjects^ on 
which I could only have oflered the uncertain impressioiia of & 
stranger. Those questions, nevertheless, occupy my anYiona 
attention. I deplore the losses whidi pxoperty in many instances^ 
and chiefly in the sugar plantations, is sustaining from the want 
of continuous or abundant labowr ; and I should be heartily glad 
if any measures could be devised to remedy this evil, oonsisteniljr 
with the perfect freedom of the labourers, and the true principtea 
of political ecou<»ny ; but this, I apprehend, must be regaotded aa 
one of those difficulties and distresses whidi are everywhere b^ood 
the reach of legislation, and which only time and the operatioB of 
a sense of self-intarest can subdue or r^Mur. I trust that moEe 
cheering days are in prospect for those who now suiTer. Witk 
moderate rents and &ir wages ; with such alterations in the systena 
of agriculture as the want of superabundant manual labour may 
suggest ; with an increasing population ; with the extinetioii of 
distrust and acrimonious feeling, and the substitutkm of cordialitj 
and attachment ; we may surely hope that tibia b^utiful eountry,^ 
so highly favoured by nature, will be pro^eroua and ha^y. 

'' Let us, theo, strive. Gentlemen^ with ene accord, &r the 
prosperity and happiness of Jamaica, as the great objects of our 
endeavours ; let us i»romote them by all meant in our power ^ let 
us encourage industry ; let us dierish the population committed 
to our care, and do all that we can to make them, virtuous and 
happy in their fireedom ; let us foster their edueatkm and religious 
and moral instruction, for which I am happy to learn numeroua 
schools already exist ; let us give securi^ to prcqji^rty, and do 
equal justice to all classes ; let us imi»rove our judicial and magia- 
terial tribunals, on which the happiness of the people so modk 
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dqiendB ; let ns fsnuih the meant of obtaining jnitioe to the poor 
ts well as the rick; let us mitigate our crimiDal laws; let us 
ameliorate the state of our prisons; let us support all useM 
imtitDtians ibr the puhlic good ; let us endeavour to increase the 
nndier of oar Talmble producCioas, enlarge our oommeroe, and 
4am Ibrth new aourees of iresltk ; let us put away fh>m us all 
reeollection of post differences with the mother oountxy ; let us 
cordially co-operate in the general views of the Imperia.1 Gorern- 
ment ; let us aJlay our internal dissensions and cultivate uniyersal 
harmony, tiie want of which must greatly impede our prosperity. 

** I am not so sanguine as to suppose that our best exertions 
will be sufficient to aocon^lish all that is desirable, but our united 
labours as a JLegishsture, and individually by precept and example, 
as well as by good laws, may do much ; and you, Gentlemen, will 
be able to do more by your influence in your respectiye counties 
and parishes. £br tbe rest, we must rdy ou ^bo good sense and 
good feeJiag of all classes of the infasMtants. 

** la undertakiag the trust eoaided to me by our most gradous 
Sovereign, I have been actuated by an anxious desire to render 
service to my ooiuitiy in ooBtributii^, as fkr as my humble ability 
will allow, to the wdbEkre and happiness of this island. I cannot 
pretend to be secure against error in the course of my admini- 
stntion ; but of tins you may be firmly assured, that my zealous 
endeavours will be unceasin^y exerted to ^tte prosperity of 
Jamaica; and that my own happiness will be involved in the 
result. My heartfelt wishes and devoted efforts wiU, however, be 
of no avail without your aid. It is on your wisdom, knowledge, 
and experience, that I chiefly ^emd. On those I implkdtly rely, 
as well as on your patriotism, and on that k>yalty for which 
Jamaica has ever been odebrated ; and in our united and honest 
endeavours in this work of brotherly love we may humbly hope 
llut the blessaag of the Almighty will be upon us, witiiout which 
all the attempts of human frailty must be vain." 

The effect of this speech was magicaL The members 
of the Assembly gave vent to their satisfaction in a general 
burst of apphiuse. But kindly as were the present feelings 
^igendered by this soothing address, ai^d solacing as were 
the hopes of the future, it was not in the power of any 
human statesman wholly to allay the animosities of the 
|>ast. The wounds inflicted by the encroaching hand of 

K 2 
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the Imperial Govemment we^ not yet healed. When, 
therefore, the House addressed the new Governor in reply 
to his speech, cordial as was the general substance of the 
response, and pacific as its intent, both towards the Crown 
and its representative, some expressions crept in which 
showed that there were many drops of bitterness at the 
bottom of their cup of satisfaction ; and when they pro- 
ceeded to pass resolutions explanatory of the grounds on 
which they consented to recede from their determination 
to suspend their functions, it was still more apparent that 
they had not forgotten or forgiven the injuries which they 
conceived had been inflicted upon them. 

Of this residuary bitterness, the manifestation of which 
was natural and excusable (the partisans of the Assembly 
declared that it was commendable),* Metcalfe wisely deter- 

* The colonial agent, indeed, declared that all parties in Eng- 
land approved of the resolutions. The following passage in 
Mr. Burge's letter of Decemher, 1839, conveys his impressions of 
the measure in which they were received at home: — " The speech 
of his Excellency the Governor receives from all classes of per- 
sons unqualified approbation for its most judicious selection of its 
style, no less than its topics; and there is the same commendation 
bestowed on the veiy appropriate manner in which the Assembly 
has framed its answer to that speech. I have heard, too, firom 
men of all parties, their recog^tion of the justice and propriety 
of the resolutions of the House, which you were pleased to trans- 
mit to me, and to which I have given every publicity. I should 
say the general feeling was, that those resolutions were absolutely 
necessary for the vindication of the character of the House, and 
for securing the respect of the public; that they convey nothing 
more than what is sufficient to obtain those objects, and that 
those objects could not have been obtained had the resolutions 
conveyed less. They will, too, materially contribute to continue 
in both Houses of Parliament that interest which was excited for 
the colony when the Jamaica question was properly taken up and 
understood by the Conservative and Liberal party, and the Imow- 
ledge that this interest is continued in Parliament will exerdse a 
salutary influence on the Grovemment, by restraining the adoption 
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mined to take no notice. .He hoped that it was the 
"remains of past irritation," and he was unwilling "to 
disturb the. harmony which in other respects promised to 
prevail."* It is probable, too, that he believed, in his 
inmost heart, that all the justice and reason were not on 
the side of the Imperial Government ; and that whatever 
tended to mitigate their undue inclination to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the colony would be advantageous 
to both countries. At all events, he was well content to 
leave the rest to the healing action of time. Metcalfe had 
gained the confidence of the aristocracy without sacrificing 
that of any other class. The white population looked 
upon him as a friend, and the blacks were soon made 
cognisant of the fact that they never had a steadier guar- 
dian of their rights, or a more zealous promoter of their 
interests. 

As time advanced, the harmony which had been esta- 
blished between the representative of the Crown and the 
once-recusant Assembly continued steadily to increase. 
Anxious to remove all sources of irritation, and to keep as 
far as was possible in the background the old bones of 
contention, f Metcalfe went on from week to week, and 

of a policy which might interfere with or restrict the Governor in 
pursuing those measures which his experience and local ohserva-^ 
tion so much hetter qualify him to suggest." 

♦ Sir Charles Metcalfe to Government, Oct 25, 1839. 

f A few days after the opening of the Assembly, Metcalfe 
received a letter from the Colonial Office, calling his especial 
attention to the Prisons Act, which had been the immediate cause 
of the resolution of the Assembly to suspend the exercise of their 
functions. Metcalfe replied, that the Prisons Act was inoperative 
from the want of funds to carry it into effect; and added, ''I need 
not inform your lordship that the subject is one on which much 
irritation has been excited. Until real good can be effected, I should 
think it unwise to enter into conflicts which would only serve to 
renew bad feeling and manifest the utter want of power in the 
Grovcmment. From the apparent spirit of good within the House 
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from month to month, continually advancing in the good 
opinions of the colonists. He soon began to see that con- 
siderable exaggeration had made its waj at home, and 
that the best-informed and the shrewdest statesmoi had 
been misled by the inflated stone, of either interested or 
ignorant informants. He was, for example, directed to 
impress upon the proprietors that no return to compulsory 
labour would be permitted, or any further compensation 
allowed for its abolition. To this he quietly replied, that 
these positions were fully established, and that he was not 
aware of the existence of any unreasonable expectations of 
a contrary tendency. Nothing could have been more use- 
less or more irritating than any authoritadve reopening of 
those old woands. 

On the 19th of November, Metcalfe reported to the 
Imperial Government, that ever since he had assumed 
charge of the adnunistration of Jamaica he had been 
*^ endeavouring to inculcate charity and harmony among 
the inhabitants of the island;" and that he had sc^en 
*' much reason to hope that the good sense of all parties 
would tdtimately secure these desirable results." He con- 
fessed, however, that the difficulties of the labour question 
were very great;* and that he could see distinctly no 
sufficient remedy for it except that which time would pro- 
duce. It was something, however, to bring the employers 
and the employed to regard each other without mutual 
distrust ; and this the soothing policy of the new Governor 
was gradually accomplishing. In every new letter that 
he ^^Tote to the Colonial Office, he reported a progressive 

of Assembly, I entertain considerable hope that the difiB.ciiltie8 
attending this great question may be snrmoimted." — [^October 81, 
1839.] 

♦ These were, as I hare already stated, that people will not 
labour without a sufficient motive, and that there was no sufficient 
motive in Jamaica. The want of capital was another pressin^^ 
^^ evil. 
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improyement in the temper of all classes. '^ I ]u)pe," he 
wrote on the Ist of December, ''that party spirit is sub- 
siding,^ and will graduallj cease, unless it be revived by 
measures or accid^its likely to produce irritation.'' And 
be^re the end of the month he reported, that '' a good 
understanding between employers and labourers appeared 
to be gaining ground, and that there were fewer complaints 
on the part of landholders of disinclination on the part of 
the peasantry to work." 

Among other measures which he recommended at this 
time for the tranquiUization of the pubHe mind, was one 
ibr the gradual reduction of the stipendiary mi^Btracy. 
To the proprietary classes this institution was a perennial 
sore. Its sudden abolition would have filled the labouring 
population with despair.* But as the ranks of the magis- 
terial corps were thinned by the death, resignatioD, or 
promotion of one after another, Metcalfe belieyed that it 
would be expedient, by not filling up the vacancies thus 
created, to reduce the offensive body to a point at which all 
opposition to its existence would cease. For himself^ he 
said that he would be willing to carry on the administra- 
tion without a single stipendiary magistrate in the islands 
He had faith in the good feeling of all classes, if left to 

* This W9A asserted la very strong language hy the misaionariesy 
and Sir Cbarks Meteal& did not doobt the eyil effects of any pre- 
cipitate ebange. One of the Baptist miaisters wrote to MetcaiHe^ 
sajing: '*I know not that lever experienced a sentiment more 
nearly verging upon despair respecting a dear and sacred deuxe of 
m J hearty then when I latdj heard the r^iort that the stipendiary 
magistracy of this island is to cease. Sfacnld audi be the caje^ 
it would be almost tantamount, in my appreheusiDny to the ruin of 
the staple crops of Jamaica, by driving the labourers, all despond- 
ing, writhing, and iadignant, from &e cane-fields ; and by that 
means to a new emuaion of the gross sad insane alaaders of the 
nsland press against lawful, peacefi^ aid impartial liberty, with 
which expiring despotism has ever been jejfistaj^ 
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their own unaided instincts ; and he did not doubt that 
the administration of justice, under a wise and vigilant 
superintendence, might be left mainly in the hands of the 
local magistrates. '^ The local magistrates,'* he said, '^ are 
removable by the Grovernor at pleasure ; and I should 
expect that by a watchful attention to their conduct ; by 
working on their good feeling ; by settling all doubtiul 
points either by law, or by legal opinions, and by insist- 
ing on the administration of justice accordingly ; as well 
as by the formation of such institutions as the Legislature 
of the island inight be disposed to maintain for the purpose, 
the equitable administration of justice might be secured 
here, as well as elsewhere, without the continued imposi- 
tion on the colony of a class of magistrates who are 
naturally odious to those whose influence they in a great 
measure subvert." * 

A day or two before Christmas the Legislative Council 

* Sir Charles Metcalfe to Government, Dec. 21, 1839. In another 
letter he wrote: " It is not by pitting one set of authorities against 
another, that I hope to see this colony happily governed; hut by 
general harmony and co-operation, and by a cessation and oblivion 
of those distinctions which arose out of a straggle which no longer 
exists. I see no reason to apprehend oppression from regarding 
the local justices as on the same footing with the stipendiaries. 
There is, I am convinced, a sense of propriety and love of justice 
among the gentlemen of the island generally, that would support 
the Governor in his endeavour to secure the equitable administra- 
tion of the laws in any instances of individual misconduct." On 
the other hand, the missionaries were asking '* Where shall 
Government get good executors of its laws ? From the gentry of 
Jamaica — ^the proprietors, overseers, hook-keepers? Emphatically, 
No. For although they have been instrumental in abolishing 
slavery, they have never heartily repented of the crime. Morally, 
they are slave-holders still; and with perfect unconsciousness of 
guilt, they still generally exhibit in relation to the point before us 
the insanely contracted, proud, and partial principles of minds 
inveterate in iniquity, as far as the influence of the nation and the 
restrictions of the Government do not limit them." 
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and the House of Assembly adjourned for the Christmas 
holidays, which were to be extended to the 17th of March. 
The intervening season is that at which the presence of 
the members is greatly required on their estates. Report- 
ing the adjournment, Metcalfe wrote to the Home Govern- 
ment that '^ the business of the session had been conducted 
in both branches of the Legislature with great zeal and 
public spirit, unremitting application and uninterrupted 
harmony." 

The Parliament of the island being thus adjourned, the 
Grovemor set out on a tour of visitation through the island. 
He had much to see, much to hear, much to learn ; and 
he made good use of his time. He pushed his inquiries 
into all places ; he conversed freely with all people. He 
saw nothing through a mist of prejudice or party-spirit, 
but with unclouded eyes penetrated the truth. Two great 
facts were soon made manifest to him. The one was, that 
the aristocracy of the island were in a most depressed 
condition ; that their fine estates were, in many cases, 
almost unproductive ; and that if labour could not by 
some means be procured, there were few of them who 
would not soon be engulphed in absolute ruin. The other 
was, that the peasantry were in a thriving state ; that they 
were, when not excited by blind leaders, a peaceful and 
well-conducted class of men ; sober in the extreme ; fre- 
quenters of the church ; keepers of the Sabbath.* " For 

♦ The following picture of the negro population, taken from a 
letter reporting the result of Metcalfe's first towc, merits inser- 
tion: — ^*I turn from the cheerless prospect of proprietors to a 
more pleasing feature in the present order of things. The thriving 
condition of the peasantry is very striking and gratifying. I do 
not suppose that any peasantry in the world have so many 
comforts or so much independence and enjoyment. Their 
behaviour is peaceable — ^ia some respects admirable. They are 
fond of attending divine service, and are to be seen on the Lord's 
day thronging to their respective churches and chapels dressed in 
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these very gratifying circtunstances," he said, ''we are 
indebted to tibe ministeiB <^ religion, in the island, of all 
denominations— Church of England, Church of Scotland, 
Morayians, Wesleyans, Bi^tists ; bishop, clergy, and 
missionaries all « exert themselves, and vie indth each 
odier in amicable rivalry to do good to t^eir fellow- 
creatures." 

It is to be lamented that there should be anything to 
mar the completeness of such a picture as this. But the 
longer Metcalfe dwelt upon the island, and the more inti- 
mately he became acquainted with what was passing 
around him, the more convinced he was of the fact that 
the influaice of the Baptist missionaries over the minds of 
tlie negro population was not wholly for good. In the 
ranks of English statesmen there was not one less likely to 
be prejudiced against that most respectable body. He 
had no sectarian prejudices of any kind — ^but apart from 
all general considerations, based upon his catholicity of 
spirit, it is matter of especial remark that in India Su: 
Charles Metcalfe had se^umuch of the Baptist mission- 
aries, had estimated their high qualities, had largely 
assisted all their undertakings, and had received from 
them an Address expressive of their gratitude and attach- 
ment towards one who had rendered them such essential 
service.* There were few men for whom he entertained 
a higher regard than for that devoted minister, Dr. Marsh- 
man, of Serampore. He knew what was the zeal, what 

good clothes; and many of then moirated on horseback. Tbsy 
send their children to Bchool, and pay for thedr sdiooling. They 
subscribe for the erectimi of churches and chapels; and in the 
Bapti^ communities they not only provide the whole expense of 
the religious establishment, but by the amount of their contri- 
butions afford to their ministers a veiy respectable suppoit. 
Marriage is general among the people; their mOTals are, I under 
stand, much improved, and their sdiiriety is remarkable." 
* See ante, Chapter IV., pages 110—111. 
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the pietjy what the disinterestedness of the Baptist misr- 
sionaiy in the East, and he was prepared to find in him 
only the same holy characteristics in the West. But it 
happened that before Sir Charles Metcalfe had been manj^ 
months in Jamaica, a leading Baptist minister openly 
declared, that though their new Governor hoped to find 
Jamaica a bed of roses, they would take care that every 
rose should have its thorns. 

Metcalfe had always said, that although his €rovernment 
was to be essentially one of conciliation, it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to conciliate all classes. The very 
measiu%s which he adopted to soothe asperities in one 
quarter, were likely, he knew, to aggravate them in 
another. Already, imder his influence, were aU. parts of 
the Legislature brought into harmcmious action ; already 
was the colony f&at becoming reconciled to the mother 
country ; already was the old mistrust between the em- 
ployers and the employed beginning to disappear. Such 
and so rapid had been the success, rather of his demeanour 
than of his measures, that the apparent impossibility was 
almost overcome. But although he had conciliated all 
other classes, he had failed to conciliate the Baptist mis- 
sionaries. '^ On my taking charge of the Grovernment," he 
wrote, " the course which I laid down for myself was to 
conciliate all parties, and by the aid of all parties to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of Jamaica. I have 
reason to believe that I have succeeded, with the exception 
of the Baptist missionary party." 

^' I have naturally asked myself," he wrote in the same 
despatch, ^'why, having apparently succeeded in con- 
ciliating all other parties, I have failed with respect to 
that of the Baptist missionaries 2 I have conducted myself 
towards them as I have towards every other denomination 
of Christian ministers in the island. I have subscribed 
-frith the same readiness to their chapels and schools, when- 
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ever I have had an opportunity. I have not allowed the 
opinions which I have been forced to entertain of their 
political proceedings to influence my behaviour or de- 
meanour towards them." How then did it happen that 
they alone appeared to regard with mistrust and aversion 
the new Governor of Jamaica ? 

Metcalfe asked himself this question, and the answer 
which much consideration of the whole question educed 
was a painful one ; but he could not escape from the 
conclusions which were thus forcibly suggested. As the 
friend and protector of the labourers, hated by the landed 
aristocracy of the island, and at open war with the 
Parliament, Sir Lionel Smith had been the pet Grovemor 
of the Baptist missionaries. His removal to make way 
for a man who came as the avowed friend of all classes, 
was obnoxious to that body, and from the first they looked 
askance at the catholic moderation — the universal benignity 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe. He came among the islanders 
as the messenger of Peace ; and of all men living, the 
Christian missionaries of every denomination should have 
chanted " Beati Pacifici!" loudest in his praise. To say 
that the Baptist missionaries did not desire peace, is to 
bring the most dreadful charge that could be brought 
against a minister of the Gospel. But such was the 
charge against them. And their answer was this : — They 
said, in effect, that there was a cry of " Peace, Peace ! 
where there was no Peace." Literally, the following, 
which was addressed to Metcalfe, in all sincerity seems to 
have been their creed: — *^ Your Excellency appears to me 
to have two courses before you — one, eking out, as long as 
nature and Providence will permit, the false and heartless 
truce, which is called Peace by the slaveholding spirit, but 
fundamentally is outrageous War against God and human 
happiness. The other, sustaining with all your sacred 
power that Peace which is Peace — ^which is war direct 
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and ceaseless against all transgression — ^which has God on 
its side, together with hupaan nature in all its noblest 
faculties — ^which, as far as it is carried, is the extinction of 
whatever is really wrong, and the restoration of every- 
thing that is useful and holy and just and good — ^which 
consists in loving God supremely and our neighbour as 
ourselves, without partiality and without hypocrisy." This 
may be described as the manifesto of a powerful section of 
the missionaries. Peace, as understood by the governing 
powers, they openly and indignantly rejected. 

It is not my business to question their sincerity — to 
impute, as were imputed, sordid motives to them — ^but 
the violence of their behaviour, which they may have 
thought earnestness in a righteous cause, is to be both 
deplored and condemned. If it were their duty to render 
to God the things that are Grod*s, it was also their duty 
to render to Caesar the things which are Caesar's; if it 
were their duty to fear God, it was also their duty to 
hononr the king, in the person of his representative; if 
they were so eager to do their duty to their neighbour, 
how came they to forget to live in charity with all men ? 
God's mandate to man is not to love his neighbours of one 
class or one complexion, but to love his neighbours of all 
classes and all complexions. The Baptist missionaries 
may have been earnest, zealous, sincere, disinterested, full 
of love of Grod and love of Man ; but they were but blind 
guides to the people ; they saw their Christian duties 
darkly through a glass of prejudice and error, and only 
perpetuated the evil which they were eager to destroy. 

To say that the Baptist missionaries viewed with strong 
feelings of dislike the conciliatory policy of Sir Charles 
MetcaJfe, is only to interpret their actions in accordance 
with the explanation afforded by their own words. They 
never loved him from the first. They thought, or pre- 
tended to think, that he was not the friend of the negro 
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population, because he irsa not the unsparing exiemy of 
their old masters. And soon their smouldering feelings of 
anger broke out into a blaze. A despafech, mitten hj Sir 
Charles Metealfe on the 16th of October, stating the resalts, 
up to that point, of his inqxdiies into the condition of the 
island, had been published by the Home Goyemment in 
a collection of papers presented to Parliameut In this 
despatch the new Governor had stated, in yerj mild and 
moderate language, what was the information he had 
obtained relatiTe to the influence exercised bj the mia- 
monaries over the minds of the emancipated population, 
and what were its practical results. He said that, although 
all denominations of missiooaries had done much good, ^la 
Baptists alone had done any harm, by keeping alire adu- 
mosities that it was desirable to deadon, by taking part in 
the strife of politics, and endeavouring to turn the influence 
obtained as ministers of the Gospel to their uses as politica} 
partisans. 

This despatch, printed at full laoigth, soon came back ta 
Jamaica in a Blue Book. The Baptist missionaries read 
it ; and from that time their anger against Sir Ohartes 
Metcalfe was extreme. He was denonnoed from the po^t 
on the Sabbath ; he was vituperated on week-days in 
public places, as the enemy of the negro population — the 
enemy of universal liberty. Public meetings were hM^ 
at which the acts of the Goventment were denounced as 
tyrannical and oppressive by excited orators; and resolii* 
tions of an inflammatory character, Htde understood by the 
majority, were framed and adopted. It was the constant 
theme of the Baptist minivers that tia^y, and they only, 
were the friends of the emancipated population — that. aU 
others were the oppressors of the negro race — that no 
justice was to be obtained in the colony — that wherever 
the prostrate people turned their eyes there was nothing 
but blank despair. 
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Such teaohiiigs jus these bore in time the accustomed 
froit. The ooloui^d pec^le, haying unlimited confidence 
in tlieir paston, bdiered all that was said of the oppression 
of their emfilojers and the tyranny of the Govemment ; 
aad were socm lipe Ibr violeaoe and outrage. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had determined not to interfere widi their meet- 
ings — not to notice their hu^^oage. He could only suppress 
these assemblies by force, and the remedy, he said, ^' would 
he worse dian the disease." '^ It is infinitely better," he 
added, '^ to let them pursue their course unmolested, and, 
as fiir as possible, unnoticed." But although he said tibat 
he might treat all the denunciatory language levelled 
against himself as a fiirce, he could not help regarding the 
-conduct of the missionaries with the deepest concern, on 
account of the evil effect that it wrought on the minds 
of the negro population. '^ I am bound by my duty," he 
wrote to the Colonial Secretary, ^' to in£>rm your lordship, 
that in my opnkxi the worst evil which hangs with a 
menacing aspect over the destinies of this island, is the 
influence exercised with baneful effect by the majority of 
the Baptist missionaries. It is the worst, because it is 
the most irremediable. Other evils and difficulties may 
yield to time, which may also diminish the influence of the 
Baptist missionaries, or produce successors of a more 
Christian charactfir ; but long after their influence has 
oeased, its pernicious effect on the disposition of the people 
will remain. I entirely renounce the opinion which I at 
4Qne time entertained, tliat they had done more good than 
haxm. The good that they have done would have been 
^ne without them. The evil is exclusively their own."* 

♦ June 15, 1840. In this despatch Sir C.Metcalfe says. ** I have 
known Baptist aiissionazies in the East Indies for a long series of 
yean, who were constantly enoplojed in doing good. There is 
<Nie in this itkukl against whom I have never heard a word of 
reproach, and there may be more equally meritorious. I speak in 
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When, as Governor of a West-Indian colony, thus 
bearded bj a handful of Baptist missionaries — ^thus ac- 
knowledging how helpless was all his wisdom and all his 
power to deal with their measureless indiscretions and to 
silence their rebellious tongues — ^if the thoughts of Charles 
Metcalfe went back, as doubtless they did, to those old days 
when, in an East Indian settlement, he had seen how 
easily a British Governor brushed away all such annoy- 
ances even before they had occurred — ^when Baptist mis- 
sionaries, in anticipation of indiscretions which they were 
never likely to commit, were not even suffered to locate 
themselves on British-Indian soil—verily he must have 
dwelt, with something of wonder, on the mighty difference 
between the East and the West ; and if he were sometimes 
sceptical (as I do not say that he was) of the advantages of 
constitutional government in a settlement inhabited by 
different races of men, it ought not, perhaps, to be 
regarded as a sign of amazing folly or despotism of the 
deepest dye. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was sneered at as an ''Indian 
Governor," but he had not transplanted any despotic 
habits from the East to the West. In the difficult con- 
juncture which had now arisen, his conduct was peculiarly 
forbearing. Perhaps advantage was taken of this forbear- 
ance. Assuredly the teachings of the missionaries bore, in 
due season, as I have said, the accustomed fruit ; and soon 
it became Metcalfe's duty to report that two serious dis- 
turbances had occurred — one at Lucea, the other at 
Falmouth. In the latter, both the police and the military 
were pelted by the mob, and many of them wounded by 
the missiles discharged by the excited populace. The 

reprobation of those only who brandish the torch of discord, 
instead of performing the part of true ministers of the Gospel, 
and guiding their people in the paths of peace prescribed by our 
meek and blessed Saviour.'* 
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Riot Act was read. The troops, wHo had acted with won- 
derful forbearance, were drawn up in line, and received 
the word to load. Upon this, the rioters dispersed. But 
ifae fever of excitement was not soon allayed. The most 
iBiseemlj language, denunciatory of all constituted authority, 
\vas £reely used ; the Baptist missionary who had been the 
fomenter of the strife being the most unscrupulous in his 
utterances. " If I had known your errand," said the man 
of peace to the police-inspector who had entered the house 
in the execution of his duty, " I would have kicked you 
down the steps."* 

A magisterial investigation into these proceedings was 
held, and some of the principal rioters, including a relative 
of the missionary, were committed for trial. The mis- 
sionary himself was afterwards added to the list by the 
Crown prosecutor, on the strength of the evidence adduced 
before the magistrates, and a true bill was found against 
him. The indictment, however, both against himself and 
his relative, was subsequently quashed, on the ground of an 
antecedent illegality. The rioters were found guilty, and 
sentenced to short periods of imprisonment. Metcalfe was 
anxious that their punishment should be lenient, and would 
not have been sorry if some of them had escaped. He 
was not without a hope that the effect of these proceedings, 
however lamentable in themselves, would on the whole be 
beneficial to the colony, " by showing to the people that 
they incur responsibility by such outrageous conduct as 
was manifested on this occasion." 

To one so anxious as Sir Charles Metcalfe to conciliate 
all classes of the community — so eager to establish universal 
peace from one end of the colony to another — ^the existence 
of these animosities was a source of continuous pain. It 
was the one black cloud that marred the xmiversal tran- 

* This man (Mr. Ward) was not an agent of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, 
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qnillity which he had striyen to restore to &e beautifal 
ialand he had been comxnissioiied to govem. But, on 
the other hand, there were many great oompensadoaBS. 
The longer he continued to preside over the Govemment 
of Jamaica, the mcn'e obrious were the good efiects of his 
<XMiciliator}r policy. He never met or ported ironi the 
Bepresentative Assembly, at tiie beginning or close of & 
session, without congratulating them, in all sincerity, upon 
the harmony which regulated all the {uroceedings of the 
Island Legislature. Nor was this harmony secured by any 
weak or unwise concessions, by any yielding of his own 
o|»nions, or any sacrifice of the dignity of the Crown. He 
sometimes differed from the other estates, and in the 
xightftd exercise of his prerogative amended their legis- 
lation ; but he did it in a manner so friendly and co&r- 
dliatory, that his opposition gave no offence. He always 
gave the Assembly credit lor good intentions; and, standing 
between the local L^islatureand the Imperial Government, 
exerted himself, and with good success, to reconcile one to 
the other ; to reduce the amount of antagonism between 
them, if he could; and if not, to disarm it of its sting. He 
saw the evil of too much interference on the part of the 
Imperial Govemm^it, and he exerted himself, by repre- 
sentations not unjust because not un&vourable, to induce 
the Colonial-office to look with more confidence upon the 
proceedings of the Jamaica Parliament. He saw the 
danger of provoking a new contest with that body; and he 
conceived it to be his duty to warn the Minister of the 
fiightful results that would probably attend another col- 
lision. " It is easy," he said on one occasion, after speak- 
ing of these dangers, " by a single false step to tumble into 
a difiiculty ; but it is not so easy to get out of it. And when 
the two giants, Privilege and Prerogative, have been roused 
to a combat, it is hard to say where it will terminate.*' 
It would take long to tell, if the telling were apprc^jiote 
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in sach a work as this, what were the acts of the local 
Legislature during the two years which saw Sir Gharies 
Ifetcalfe at the hc^ of the Government of Jamaica. But 
tbere are one or two measures pecnliarlj identified wi& 
the Groremor hims^, of which brief mention may be 
made, as illustrating the characteristic humanity of the 
man. He was very anxious to mitigate the sermty of the 
Griminal code of the island. Many of the old statute-laws 
of £ngland, making minor offences capita), remained 
unrepealed in the Jamaica code; and it was the custom to 
pass sentence of death with a prodigality which would 
hare been perfectly frightful, if commutation had not 
generally Jbllowed as a matter of course. Against the 
continuance of a state of things which was either a con- 
temptible absurdity or a hideous deformity-, he eagerly 
remonstrated. It was, he said, preposterous to leave the 
punishment of so vast a number of criminals to the 
Goremor, who was not present at their trial, and who was 
Bot supposed to be acquainted with the merits of the different 
cases thus finally brought before him. The power of life 
and death thus transferred to the Groremor might, imder 
some circumstances, be dai^erously abused ; and, under 
any circumstances, Metcalfe was of opinion that the san- 
guinary criminal laws which still formed the code of 
Jamaica, whether operative or inoperative, were stUl a 
disgrace to the island. 

Another measure of which mention should be made in 
this place, is one which evinces Metcalfe's regard for the 
wdfare of that great class of fellow-men who wear the 
uniform and fight the battles of the country^ By the 
Eunypean soldiers sent to garrisoQ the island, Jamaica had 
always been regarded as a vast grave-yard. Such, at 
times, has been the terrible mortality among them, that it 
is on record that of a newly-arrived regiment of 800 men^ 
two-thirds have been destroyed by pestilence in the course 
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of a fortnight.* There are climates of all kinds in 
Jamaica — ^the healthiest and the most deadly. The latter, 
in all parts of the world, are usually selected for the 
location of our British soldiers; and there being within the 
limits of the island pestilential low lands, continued resi- 
dence in which was almost certain death, they weie 
selected for the site of our principal barracks. Year aHer 
year the results of the selection exhibited little yanation. 
In the year 1840, Sir William Gomm, who then com- 
manded the forces in Jamaica, wrote to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe that the flower of H.M.*s 82nd Begiment had recently 
been swept down en masse by a sudden " blast of disease.'' 
All the healthiest and the steadiest young men in the corps 
had perished, whilst the old drunkards had generally sur^ 
vived. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had given considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of medical topography in India, and had 
steadfastly promoted the sanitary measures which his friend, 
Mr. J. K. Martin, had originated, regarded with the deepest 
interest this question of the location of the troops. When 
not compelled by public business, he always dwelt upon 
the hills, in a pleasant country-house called Highgate, 
where he enjoyed both health and retirement.f He knew, 
therefore, that there were good climates in the island ; and 
he saw no reason why a British force should not be pre- 
served as carefully as a British Governor. So he entered 
heart and soul into a great effort to secure the location of 

* See Colonel Tulloch's Beports. 

f Of the climate of the mountams he wrote to Mr. Martin: *'We 
ei^oy in our country-residence on the mountains, strange to say, 
in Jamaica, a climate that cannot be surpassed for pleasantness in 
any part of the world — and I should think not for healthiness 
either. If deficient in anything, it is in bracing cold, of which we 
have but little. The thermometer ranges generally from 65^ to 
75^ all the year round. Great heat is unknown." — See also Met- 
calfe's private letters, quoted in the succeeding chapter. 
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our troops on those parts of the island in which death was 
not a necessary condition of residence in barracks. 

I believe that I should err if I were to attribute to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe the exclusive merit of initiating this im- 
portant movement. He was instructed by the Home 
Government to institute inquiries into the subject, or 
rather to assist the military authorities in such an inquiry. 
It is to the honour of Sir William Gomm that he did his 
part of the work with remarkable earnestness and zeal. 
He was in continual correspondence with the Governor — 
with whom in all cases he co-operated with extreme cor- 
diality — ^upon a subject which, it is obvious, lay very 
near to his heart. And the result of their conjoint 
efforts was, that whereas it had formerly taken seven years 
and a half to destroy a thousand men, it now takes 
forty-five years to send the same number of men to their 
graves.* 

In a matter affecting the lives of so many men entitled 
to the tenderest solicitude of the authorities, both Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and Sir William Gomm felt that it was 

* It happened that there was already one healthy station at 
Maroon Town, in the mountains on the north side of the island ; 
whilst the others were on the south side, in the neighhourhood of 
Kingston. When, in 1840, the sudden pestilence which destroyed 
so many men of the 82nd Regiment, hroke over Kingston and the 
nmghbourhood, the troops in the Maroon Town harracks continued 
in perfect health. Subsequently, on the earnest recommendation 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, the troops were removed from the low 
lands near Kingston to the Fort-Royal Hills. Recommending 
these measures, Metcalfe wrote: ''The expense that must be 
incurred to carry them into effect is of no sufficient consideration 

in comparison with the health of the troops If the island 

should not be able to defray the expense, I hope that the plan will 
not on that account be abandoned, and that the arrangement may 
be made complete by having barracks built in a healthy position 
for both of the European regiments on the south side of the 
island.'' — {^Sir Charles Metcalfe to Government, April 14, 1840.] 
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of importance to act vith promptitiide ; aoid the Imttear^ 
therefore^ recommoided tliat, pending a re&T&ace to Gio- 
Temment on the subject of a proposed purchase of land 
for the erection of barradcs on the hills, an initial e^qiexi- 
ment should be made. Metcalfe at once grasped the 
.proposal. In the cause of humanitj he was not one to 
shrink 'from anj responsibility. He sanetionedy hj waj 
of experiment, the erection of a building for the aceomoko- 
dation of 100 men, on a piece of ground rented, with 
option of purchase, for the purpose ; and characteristicallj 
intimated to the Home Grovemment, that, "haYing sanc- 
tioned the temporary arrangement on his own respcmsibifify^ 
he was prepared to regard the expense as chaigeable to 
himself personally, if the arraz^^nent should not mecsfe 
with approbation." '^ I have considered,^ be added, '< the 
health of the troops as too important to allow me to hesitate 
in incurring this risk. " * 

To dwell upon the general kindness and humanity of 
such a man would be mere impertinence. That it should 
have been ever questioned — ^that it should hare been sup- 
posed that his sympathies were not with the many, and 
tibat the happness of the negro population, the great 
masses of Jamaica, did not lie very near to his heart, is 
only to be accounted for on the hypothesis that men are 
not always credited for philanthropy of which they do not 
make a great yerbal display* It is true that Metcalfe £d 
not think it necessary to write elaborate despatches to 
demonstrate that Freedom is a better state than Slavery^ 
or make grandiloquent speeches in praise of " Civil and 
fieligious Liberty all over the World.'' There were cer- 
tain settled points on which he regarded it aJmoet aa an 
insult to the understandings of his official correspondents 
to enlarge. He considered that the absolute freedom of all 

* Sir Charles Metcalfe to Crovemmenty January, 8, 1841. 
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classes of the colonial oommunity was one of these settled 
points ; and he did not, therefore, in so many words, 
assure the Colonial Minister that he had no intention c£ 
permitting a return to compnlsorj labour in any shape or 
imder any name. But either because he was chaiy of 
such platitudes, or because he was not continually at war 
with the Assembly — and the Assembly were regarded 
as the enemies and ihe oppressors of the coloured race — a 
suspicion that he was not weU-disposed to preserve in- 
violate the fireedom of the emancipated slaves seems to 
have gained ground at the Ck>lomaI Office, and to have 
been adopted in other quarters. But Metcalfe truly said 
that it was a prejudice and a delusion ; and when, on the 
opening of the session, in 1841, he addressed the Assembly, 
he publicly repudiated the injurious supposition in the 
following words : 

'' All who are acquainted with the state of this island must know 
that there is no more fear of a return of slaveiy in Jamaica, than 
there is of its establishment in England ; that our emancipated 
population are as free, as independent in their conduct, as well- 
conditioned, as mudi in the exvjoyment of abundance, and as 
strongly sensible of the blessings of liberty, as any that we know 
of in any country. And every one who reflects must be aware, 
that in a land where the demand for labour is pressing and the 
supply inadequate ; where the people have in most parts means 
of support which iprechide the necessity of continuous labour ; 
where the desire to Hve at ease may to a considerable extent be 
gratifled ; and where uncultivated and fertile land is abundant 
and procurable at little cost, podtive coercion is in the nature 
of things impossible ; and that the virtual coercion which in all 
countries is imposed by the necessities of the labouring man, is 
iikely to be less here than in any part of the United Kingdom. 
To l^ese advantages may be added, that all disqualifications and 
distinctions on account of colour have ceased ; that men of aH 
<eslours have equal rights in the law, and an equal footing in 
society ; and that every man's position is settled by the same cir- 
cumstances which regulate that p<Hnt in other free countries where 
no difl^nce of colour exists ; that dvil and religious liberty is 
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xmiversally enjoyed in as great a degree as in the mother country; 
and that we have a press as free as any in the world. Such is the 
present condition of this colony in all those respects ; and it may 
h^ asserted, without fear of denial, that the former slayes of 
Jamaica are now as secure in all social rights as free-bom Britons. 
Let it be our study, gentlemen, to confirm, and, if possible, im- 
prove this happy state.' 



M 



Sir Charles Metcalfe had made up bis mind regarding 
the course of policy which it became him to pursue ; and 
he never deviated from it. His object was to secure the 
permanent prosperity of all classes, and he knew that the 
first step towards this was the tranquillization of the public 
mind. He desired to replace mistrust by confidence, not 
in the breast of one class, but of all classes. Too much 
harm had already been done by partisanship — by the as- 
sumption that the interests of the negro alone required 
protection. He had seen much and heard much, during 
his island tour in the spring of 1840, from the negroes 
themselves, whom he had freely invited to meet him and 
declare their grievances, to convince him that any open 
espousal of the cause of one party would be most injurious 
to the happiness of all. He determined, therefore, to go 
about his good work in his own way, and he called upon 
the Imperial Government to give him their confidence and 
support. They told him to protect the interests of the 
great mass of the people ; and he answered: 

^ In the concluding remarks of your lordship's despatch on the 
duty of affording protection to those classes of the Queen's subjects 
who constitute the great majority of the population of Jamaica, I 
beg leave to express my entire concurrence. No person in the 
world can be more sensible of the weight of that obligation than 
the governor who, in addition to the calls of humanity and public 
duty, has the farther motive that his reputation depends on the 
fulfilment of that purpose. The only question is, how it can best 
be accomplished — ^whether by riding roughshod over the island 
institutions, and knocking down right and left everything that 
stands in one's way ; or by cordially co-operating with the island 
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authorities, legifilatire and executiye, profiting \>y their good feel- 
ings, taking them hy the hand and leading them gently to eyery 
desired improvement, respecting their just rights as well as those 
of others, and ahove all, hy not suspecting and distrusting them. 
The latter is the course which naturally presented itself to me, 
and if your lordship allows me to proceed in it, I will answer for 
this decidedly, that the people shall he efficiently protected ; and 
if I cannot answer for eyery thing else, I will candidly apprise you 
wheneyer I see reason to anticipate a failure ; and I confidently 
trust that in the mean time no harm will haye happened from the 
experiment. 

" Applying the question to legislation, I would say that I know 
no limit to the improvement in our legislation that might he 
effected hy gentle means. If your lordship would send me the 
most perfect code of laws in the world, securing in the utmost 
degree the liberty and protection of the subject, I could almost 
engage that it should he adopted as the code of Jamaica ; and I would 
say the same as to any amendments of our existing laws that can * 
he suggested, provided that they come recommended purely as im- 
provements ; hut if the impression he produced, however mistaken, 
that our weU-meant, albeit imperfect, legislation is received with 
suspicion and distrust, examined with a censorious spirit, rejected, 
and hurled back on us branded with the opprobrium of designed 
injustice and oppression ; that which is deemed good and just law 
£[>r the free people of England is reprobated as the reverse, because 
it is enacted in Jamaica ; that affection and care are entertained 
for only one class, and that all others are regarded with injurious 
prejudice ; then disgust must arise, which would be followed by 
disaffection and its consequences. The island could only in that 
case be governed by the main force and coercion of the mother 
country. The cordial co-operation of the Island Legislature and 
constituency would be at an end. I am in this description only 
endeavouring to point out the opposite working and effects of dif- 
ferent systems ; and by inference the consequences to be expected 
according to the inclination which your lordship's measures may 
seem to have towards the one or the other. I am sure that your 
lordship's intentions are both just and generous, but much, it 
apx)ears to me, depends on the way in which the most generous de- 
signs are pursued.*' 

It would be difficult to describe more distinctly the 
policy in accordance with which Metcalfe endeavoured, and 
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"with sncli Temarkable success, to tranquillise the troubled 
waters of Jamaica Kfe. The longer he remained on the 
island, the more apparent it became to him that the negro 
population required to be reminded of their rights mudb 
less than of their obligations. Instead of being sea, abjeet 
and obsequious race of men, he found that they were pecu- 
liarly unmindful of what they owed to constituted autho- 
rity.* There was no* fear of their not asserting their 
privileges, as free men, and maintaining them to the 
utmost, eren by demonstrations of force. He knew that 
so long as he was acting in harmony with the Assembly, 
there was little fear of the proprietors committing any 
excesses against the labouring classes. He taught the 
former that their best policy was conciHaticni ; their best 
interest, peace ; and he tai^t the latter the same great 

* A remarkable illustration of this ^regard of authority was 
supplied by the circumstance of a riot in Kingston during ihe 
Christmas of 1841. It appears that at this period of the year the 
negroes had been in the habit, during their time of slavery, of 
getting up certain saturnalia — of dancing, and drumming, and 
singing, and masquerading through the public streets. This had 
been rather encouraged by the masters, as a vent for that super- 
fluous energy which might otherwise have been turned into dan- 
gerous channels. It seems, however, that in later years the 
inhabitants of Kingston had conceived that the free negroes might 
abandon this remnant of their old bondage and barbarism, and bad 
complained of the inconvenience of the custom. ITpon this the 
mayor, a rash and vrrong-headed man^ took it upon himself vio- 
lently to suppress the revels of ^e people by the agency of the 
police. The consequence was, that the mob rose en masse against 
the constituted authorities. The mayor fled for his life. The mi- 
litary were called out. The commander of the forces issued a 
proclamation in the name of the Governor ; and although the riot 
was quelled, it was long before the public excitement was allayed. 
The conduct of the mayor was severely condemned by Metcalfe. 
But for the presence of a strong militavy fisrce at Kingston, the 
^sturbance might have ended in a general insurrection of the 
negro population. 
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lesson. And no one on tbat island, vrho was not interested 
in the perpetuation of discord, denied that he had drawn 
tiie labonring classes and their employers nearer to each 
othar than they had ever been drawn before. *^ A small 
bat Timlent paity here,'' he wrote in October, 1840, to 
Sir Bichaid Jenkins, ^ whose sentiments are adopted by a 
larger party at home, cannot persuade themselves that the 
contest has ceased; or that it is compatible with their 
interests that it should cease ; and continue to carry it on 
very uselessly, and by its effect on their negro flocks per- 
niciously ; but this bar to harmony wiU, I hope, in time, 
wear away, and leave all in peace and good-will/' 

Nor were these anticipations falsified by the result. 
Throughout the year 1840, frequent had been Metcalfe's 
complaints of the irritating conduct of the Baptist mission- 
4iries. Throughout the year 1841, his despatches are 
almost sUent on the subject. Indeed, the £rst few months 
of his residence on ihe West-India island left little for him 
to do towards the great work of universal reconciliation. 
Time did all the rest ; and as time advanced, Metcalfe 
went steadily on still in harmony with the (Colonial Legis- 
lature, sometimes originating, scmietimes amending local 
enactments ; and always devoting himself to the public 
business with a laborious earnestness almost without a 
parallel in the history of colonial government. 

In estimating the amount of his labours at this time, it 
is not to be foi^otten that he was Chancellor as well as 
Governor of Jamaica. At certain seasons of the year it 
was his business to preside in the Court of Chancery. He 
had kss judicial experience than most men trained in the 
Civil Service of the £ast India Company. But he carried 
to his work an inflexible impartiality, a large store of 
common sense, and an extensive knowledge of mankind. 
Such attributes as these may not be sufficient to make a 
Chancellor. But I believe that Metcalfe^s decrees gave 
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general satisfaction both to the Bar and their clients. He 
is said by those who knew him best to have taken very 
great interest in this part of his business. He was inde- 
fatigable in his attention to it ; and there were few things 
which he strove more resolutely to prevent than the accu- 
mulation of cases on his file. He used to boast, in a 
playful manner, that in one sense at least he was an 
excellent Chancellor, for he never suffered his business 
to fall in arrears. The judgments which he delivered 
were prompt ; and, perhaps, there would not have been 
more justice in them if he had spent his best days in the 
Inns of Court. 

It would be folly not to estimate at their true value the 
advantages of legal training. The Grovernor of Jamaica, 
who might to-day be a luxurious nobleman and to-morrow 
an irritable soldier, was obviously not the proper func- 
tionary to undertake such business as Metcalfe %vas called 
upon to perform, however efficiently he may have performed 
it. Among other measures of law reform for which his 
administration was celebrated, was one for the appoint- 
ment of a Vice- Chancellor — at competent lawyer, to whom 
thenceforth the real judicial business of the Court was to 
be entrusted. There was nothing, indeed, w,hich occupied 
so much of the time of the Legislature, and of the thoughts 
of the Governor, as measures for the improvement of the 
administration of justice in all its branches. I have 
already spoken of Metcalfe^s efforts to mitigate the severity 
of the criminal code of the island. The subject of prison 
discipline was one much pondered and discussed at this 
time. It may be mentioned, too, that he was very desirous 
to keep down litigation, and the animosities it engenders, 
by all reasonable means. To this end he proposed, as an 
useful local institution, the establishment of Courts of 
Arbitration, or, as he called them. Courts of Reconciliation, 
under which certain cases, especially those between mast^ 
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and servant, might be adjudicated by umpires selected by 
the parties. But as their awards were not to be final, 
these courts had the inherent defect of all systems of arbi- 
tration, that they very often, like Chaos, only more embroil 
the affray. 

Before the end of 1841 Metcalfe believed that his work 
was done — ^that the objects for which he had consented to 
forego the delights of ease and retirement in his native 
country had been achieved. So he wrote to the Colonial 
Secretary, requesting him to obtain from her Majesty per- 
mission to retire from the Government of Jamaica. The 
Conservatives were at this time dominant in Downing- 
street. Sir Robert Peel was at the Treasury ; Lord Stanley 
was at the head of the Colonial Office. Sir Charles Met- 
calfe was a Whig — and something more than a Whig. 
But little as his sentiments were in accordance with those 
of the men then in office on any great question of domestic 
policy, he saw no reason to think that the colonies would 
be worse governed by them than by their predecessors. 
Indeed, there were some points in connection with the state 
of affairs in Jamaica regarding which he was less likely 
to differ from the Conservatives than from the Whigs. He 
wasy indeed, very anxious at this time that it should not be 
supposed that his resignation of the Government was in 
any way hastened by the change of Ministry at home. 

In his private letters written throughout the years 1840 
and 1841, Metcalfe had often spoke of his contemplated 
retirement ; and the one xmvarying formula which he used 
-was this — " My departure is fixed for the time when either 
I can do no good by remaining, or I can go without fear of 
doing harm." In November, 1841, Metcalfe believed that 
tiliat time had come. 

** When the offer of the Governorship of this island and 
its dependencies was conveyed to me,*' he wrote to the 
Oolonial Secretary, " my only inducement in accepting it 
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was the hope of rendering some service to my counfay by 
becoming instrumental in the reconciiiatioa of the colony 
to the mother country. That object was accompli^ed 
soon after my arrival by the good sense and good feding 
of the colonists, who readily and cordially met the con- 
ciliatory disposition which it was my duty to evince 
towards them. The next subject which attracted my 
attenticm was the unsatis&ctory feding of the labouring 
population towards their employers. This has naturally 
subsided into a state more consistent with the relations of 
the parties, and there is no longer any ground of anxiety 
on that account Other dissensions in the comminiit^, 
which grew out of preceding drcumstanoes, have either 
entirely, or in a great degree, ceased, and order and 
harmony, with exceptions which will occasionally occur in 
eveiy state of society, may be said to prevail.''* His 
mission of peace had, therefore, be^i fulfilled; and he 
bdieved that, without any sacrifice of duty, he might nov 
retire again into private life. 

His resignation was accepted with unfeigned regret 
The Colonial Secretary intimated that he was commanded 

* He spoke also of the extensive law reforms which had been 
instituted during his admimstration, and concluded bj saymg: 
*' It is far firom my iatenlion to represent that tliere is not ample 
and noble emplojmrat left &fr my sucoessors. There is a great 
field for continual improvement. The oountrj has vast resources 
jet undeveloped. A larger population oi AMcans for labour in 
the Lowlands is requisite ; and the establishment of a population 
of Europeans in the Highlands is highly desirable. Capital, which 
in despair of adequate profit has been withdrawn, will require in- 
creasmg enterprise and success to tempt it to resort hither. To 
secure and mamtain the afi^tion of the colony towards the mother 
country ; to promote the welfare and prosperity of the island, and 
the happiness of its inhabitants, will form a task of high interest 
and importance — ^the progress of which cannot fail to be attended 
with heartfelt gratification ; but its perfect fulfilment can only be 
the work of time." 
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to conyej to Sir Charles Metcalfe the ^^ expression of her 
Majesty's high aj^robatioa of the ability and judgment 
with which he had performed the important duties 
entrusted to him." " I have derived/' said Lord Stanley, 
"great pleasure from the im|»:oyed and generally satis- 
factory report of the oolony which you were enabled to 
transmit in yonr despatch of the 1st of November ; and I 
am only doii^ you justice in acknowledging most willingly 
how much this state of things is to be attributed to your 
able and judicious administration.** 

The two great standing evils of a want a£ labour and a 
want of capital, which Metcalfe was compelled to leave 
behind him — evils which he had done his best to mitigate, 
by encouragix^ immigration, and promoting the develop- 
ment of those colonial resources which least required the 
labour of man for their production — ^he hoped and believed 
would yield to* the acldon of time. They would yield, he 
thought, because peace had been established — ^because 
there was no longer social convulsion from one end of the 
island to another ; because confidence, had been restored 
between classes long severed, and good-will implanted in 
the breasts of men once torn by the worst passions of 
mankind. 

But although he was compelled to leave evils behind 
him, he felt assured that he would leave no enemies. Even 
the missionaries, who had, opposed him at the outset of his 
career, had come to understand him better ; and Metcalfe 
rejoiced in his inmost heart to see the many fine qualities 
of the men no longer obscured, and their high and holy 
calling no longer degraded by inveterate party-prejudices, 
which, although they may have been the growth of 
charity and humanity, had become uncharitable in their 
manifestations, and inhuman in their results.* 

* I would wish it to be understood that the remarks made in 
this chapter on the conduct of the Baptist missionaries in Jamaica 
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To give a summary of Sir Charles Metcalfe^s Govern- 
ment of Jamaica, at the close of a chapter which is itself 
little more than a summary, would be only to repect, with 
slight verbal alteration, what I have already written. In 
the history of Colonial Administration it is almost without 
a parallel. He had reconciled the colony with the mother 
country ; he had reconciled all classes of colonial society ; 
and whilst he had won the approbation of his Sovereign, 
he had carried with him, also, the hearts of the people. 
And it was truly said of him, by men who had watched 
with the deepest interest his continued success, that the 
influence of his high qualities would not be confined to the 
age and country in which they were exercised, but would 
have an abiding effect on Colonial Administration in all 
places and in all time. 

(a subject which I would have avoided, if such avoidance had 
been possible), are not intended to apply to the entire body. 
Whether the majority were implicated in the proceedings which I 
have narrated I am imable to determine. Metcalfe himself thought 
that they were, but he ysa eager to admit that there were some 
coQunendable exceptions, and to bear testimony to the admirable 
character of the Baptist missionaries in other parts of the world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

[1839—1842.] 

PRIVATE LIFE IN JAMAICA. 

Metcalfe's Private Correspondence — ^Letters to Mrs. Monson and 
Mrs. Smythe— Yearnings after Home — ^Preparations for I>epar- 
ture — Regrets of the Island — ^Farewell Addresses — ^Parting Gifts 
— ^Final Departure. 

Whilst following the statesman in his triumphant career 
of beneficence on this new theatre of action, I have scarcely 
turned aside to speak of the man. His private corre- 
spondence at this time is, however, full of interest. It 
dwells upon his domestic habits ; occasionally touches on 
public affairs ; affords glimpses of the feelings with which 
he regarded the future ; and speaks of the way of life 
which he had mapped out for himself on his return to 
England. Some passages from his letters to his aunt, Mrs. 
Monson, and his sister, Mrs. Smythe, given in this place, 
will keep up the narrative of his private history better than 
anything I can write about it :-^ 

** I write this from my country residence in the mountains, to 
which I retreat whenever public business will permit, which 
happens at present for two or three days in the week. The climate 
of Spanish Town, or more correctly St. lago de la Vega, is 
extremely hot — as hot as that of Calcutta in the hot season, 
without any pretensions to the same degree of cold in the cold 
season. Spanish Town, as it is commonly called, is our capital, 
where the Parliament of the island meets, where my Court of 
Chancery, for I am Chancellor here, is held, and where generally 
public business is performed, excepting what is done by written 
inrders, which can be executed here better than there. I am, 
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howeyer^ necessarily chiefly at Spanish Town, and can only oome 
here when circumstances will allow. Here — I mean in the 
mountains — the climate is perfection, neither hot nor cold, nor 
disagreeable in any way throughout the year, except from rain 
and damp for a short period. If climate were everything, I should 
prefer living on this spot to any other that I know in the world. 
And although I shall be heartily glad when, after accomplishing 
the purposes for which I came, I can return home, I nevertheless 
feel that during my absence it is a great consolation to have 
the enjoyment of a climate far superior to that of England, 
as well as to that of any part of India in which it was my lot 
to have a permanent residence. The Higginsons' children remain 
here always, and for them the advantage is inestimable. Hrs. 
Higginson is here chiefly, and only occasionally in Spanish Town. 
Hlgginson and myself are forced to be there whenever business 
requires us; but it will seldom happen that we may not be here 
some days in the week, and when the Parliament or the Coart of 
Chancery is not sitting, we may be here fur some whole weeks at 
a time. The Higginsons are quite well, and a great comfort to me 
in this land of strangers. He is at present the whole of my smfee. 
He very kindly manages all my domestic concerns for me, which 
leaves me at liberty to devote all my attention to public affairs 
when in Spanish Town. I give dinners and balls, and endeavour 
to perform the duties of Governor towards the society; but here 
in the mountains we are quite retired, and there being no carriage 
road, are inaccessible to visitors. I have been obliged to lesome 
riding in order to scramble up and down the mountains. I have 
got some steady horses and ponies which suit me pretty welL Any 
but steady ones would soon tumble me over a precipice." — [Stgh- 
gate, Jamaica, Dec, 2, 1839.] 

*' I have not beep able to write for some months, owing td con- 
tinual occupation in public business. I commenced a tour of the 
island in February, which ended in the middle of March ; and as 
I was moving all the while, that threw business into arrears. I 
had then a session of my Parliament, which ended in April. 
Then during the greater part of May I had a sitting of the CSonrt 
of Chancery, in which, being Chancellor and sole Judge, I have to 
decide in the. absence of all legal knowledge according to common 
sense and equity. This, while it lasts, is perhaps the most 
laborious part of my duties, as I do not discontinue as long as 
there is business to be done; and I may say that my Court is 
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withoat arrears, bm I hare got through every cause, motion, or 
petitkni that wa« ready for hearing. .... 

" I hope to hear that Fern Hill is let on a long lease, for 
although I should probably be tempted to occupy it again, if I 
found it yaeant on my return, I am sure, from past experience, 
that it would not be very desirable to do so. You see that I 
think of return. When it is to happen, Ood willing, I cannot 
foresee; but I sometimes think that it may be very soon, and as 
far as I alone am ccmcerned the sooner the better. I did not come 
here, nor do I stay, fbt any object of my own. K I can render 
service to my country, well ; as soon as I find that I cannot^ 
I shall resign my charge. There is one evil here, the want of a 
sufficient labouring population, which it will be difficult for man to 
remedy — ^it may be done in time, but not, I fear, soon enough. 
There is another eyil, caused by the wickedness of a few men — 
Baptist missionaries — ^pretended ministers of religion, but really 
wolres in riieep's clothing, who foment discontent and disaffection 
among the negro population. Whatever their motives may be, 
their conduct is most pernicious. This evil also seems to be 
without T&oaedj, These things darken the prospect of doing 
good, and a short time will, I think, disclose whether I shall 
soon return or remain to surmount these difficulties. As far as 
I am to determine, this question will be decided by the degree of 
usefiilness to the mother country and this island that may be likely 
to attend my stay."-^[./in«e 10, 1840.] 

. ''I am quite well I am going on quietly in my 

Government, with much to gratify me. I do not despair of 
entirely reoondling this Government to the mother country, and 
placing our mutual good- will on a footing not to be easily shaken. 
I . shall then retire contented with what I have done. Other 
drcumstanoes may compel me to resign sooner; but tiie time 
of my departure, as &r as it depends on me, is fixed for one 
of two periods— either when I can do no good by staying, or 
iHien I can do no harm by going." — [^October 17, 1840.] 

** I do not despair of seeing you again. I cannot fix any time, 
but as I have no desire whatever to renudn here longer than duty 
may require, the days will, I trust, come when I may feel myself 
at liberty to consult my own inclinations. I look not either to the 
East or any other direction that does not point straight to home. 
Tonr affectionate desire to have a Hkeness of me shall be imme- 
diately attended to. I have a portrait just sent to me taken by a 
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Banish artist, to whom, as a stranger in a foreign land, I thought it 
right to gire a little employment. ... I will send it to you, and 
if you do not like it, I will change it when I hare a better. It is 
fhll size, half length, but not in costume. A full length has been 
taken by another artist, with all my trappings on, but this is not 
mine. It has been done by public subscription, and is intended 
for the Town Hall of our principal city, Kingston." — IFeifrttarif 
22, 1841.] 

" I rcgoice to think that you are thinking of the scheme that has 
occurred to me, and that it seems to present more and Aore the 
prospect of reality.* I have no fimcy for any particular county; 
and should prefer of all things an exchange to a liying in the 
country where your husband could perform his duties to his satis- 
faction, and where 1 could, in some degree, perform mine by 
assisting his poor parishioners. The most essential points in 
addition to these are, that it should be healthy and retired, and if 

pretty and romantic so much the better Neither are 

you suited to the turmoil of society, nor have I any inclination for 
it; I do not mean that we should cease to hold intercourse with 
friends. We could go forth to have meetings with them either 
together or separately; and without keeping a JRedLiorifWe might 
have a spare room or two for such as might occasionally come to 
see us. My mind is continually dwelling on this subject, and 
forming arrangements of detail subservient to the general plan. 
We might sometimes go to the sea-side for Emy's benefit — some- 
times take a little tour, and so forth; but my own inclination 
would generally be for a stationary, retired, and almost secluded 
life. Nothing is so intolerable to me as general society; and it has 
been a great comfort in my Government of Jamaica, that although 
I am frequently obliged to perform those duties towards society 
which are proper in my station, I can nevertheless, from the 
difficulty of access to my mountain residence, enjoy a consider- 
able portion of retirement." — {^August 27, 1841.] 

''My thoughts dwell unceasingly on a quiet retreat with you in 
some sequestered nook, secluded from the world, its heartlessness 
and vanity. If you see such a place, recollect that it cannot be too 
retired, too small, or too humble and modest for me 

« 

* The letter from which this passage is taken, and the following, 
are addressed to his sister — Mrs. Smythe; the preceding ones to 
Mrs. MoDson. 
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My only views of fature happiness and comfort in this world 
consist in this vision of retirement with you, variegated hy occa- 
sional visits, either jointly or separately, or rather trips, for the 
purpose of meetmg with other friends. Such is the plan my heart 
is hent on, unless it he ordained for me that I must undertake 
public duties^ and even in that case I shall hope that the vision 
may be realized dunng the greater part of the year," — [^Sept. 17, 
1841.] 

'' I have given notice to the new Ministers that I may soon 
send in my resignation, in order that they may be prepared for 
it, and look about for my successor. I have done this in a 
manner which will preclude the idea that the change of Ministry 
is the cause of my retirement, there being no reason for putting 
it on any ground but the true one, which is, that having done 
what I came to do, by which I mean the reconciliation of the 
colony with the mother country, I see no necessity for staying 
any longer.* With respect to the locality for our retirement, it 
will be as well, I think, to select it without any reference to the 
possibility of my going into Parliament, regarding the latter as an 
uncertain chance for which I must provide distinctly if it should 
occur. A Parliamentary position would, during the sittings, lead 
to a mode of life inconsistent with the retirement that I desire,, 
and troublesome and fatiguing to you, if we were at these times 
together. It will, therefore, perhaps be best to fix on a locality 
where we could eiyoy perfect retirement together, either the 
whole year round, or when I might not be absent on Parliamen- 
tary duty I hope to be in England in May or 

June. I must present myself in London at first, and be presented 
at Court ; but a few days will, I conclude, suffice for all that may 
be necessary in the metropolis, including the seeing of my friends,, 
and I shall then be ready to go to you wherever you may be,. 



♦ In a letter written to his cousin, Lord Monson, about this 
time, Metcalfe repeated that his resignation had nothing to do 
with the change of Ministers. " Whatever eflect," he wrote, " that 
might have produced, it so happens that I should equally have 
resigned at this period if the late Ministers had remained in power. 
I consider my work here as accomplished, and myself conse- 
quently at liberty to return to the privacy better suited to my 
natural inclination than the restraints of a Government, except 
when a public duty of adequate importance is to be performed.^' 
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and to amnge onr ftitnre plam for that retirement winch is 
requisite for the perihct quiet which smts ua both." — [iVbv. I, 
1841.] 

** North Deron has, I think, always been a &TOiirite part of tiie 
oonntiy with yon, and if there be anything like a retreat there, 
it would suit me as well as any other. Retirement in' a healthy 
spot, with as much of the beauties of nature as can be pro- 
cured, is a description which embraces all my wants : as you 
would add affectionate society, and I can produce the sme qua non 
of a libruy. 

** 'La que &ut-il pour le bonheur ? 

La Paix, la dovoe Paix dn coBur, 

Le desir Trai qu'on nous oublie 

Le traTsily qui sait eloigner, 

Tous les pleauz de notre Tie, 

Asses de bien pour en donner, 

£t pas assez pour fiure envie.' 

*' I hare not seen these lines since I read them in the works 
of Florian, some thirty-two years ago, when I was at Madras; 
but tiiey made such an ' impression on me, for my taste was 

always l^e same, that I haye never< forgotten tiiem I 

do not, however, assent to the sentiment in the last line. One 
cannot haye too much, provided that it be well spent and not 
wasted on the frivolous luxuries which are almost a disgrace to 
our coxmtiy ; and I should care little for the envy that the means 
of doing good to others might create. If all one's income were 
to be spent in housekeeping and establishment, which would 
have been my lot at Fern Hill, it would have been of no conse- 
quence whether it were great or small (for one would be equally 
poor, having nothing to give away in either case), except that 
there would be more happiness in a small establishment than a 
large one, and therefore the smaller income would be the better." 
—INov, 29, 1841.] ^ 

** I question whether the neighbourhood oi Mends is desirable 
fo^ the purpose of retirement, unless they be Mends of equally 

retired habits with ourselves if placed within 

reach of sodely, although I shall be disinclined for it, to what 
degree I may be driven into it will depend more on others than 
mys^ and I shall probably, as has been the case with me aU my 
life, sacrifice my own taste to some sense of social duty according 
to which, although from my in&ncy iadined to be a'reclnaey I 
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have seen sodety, idierever I have been stationed in the East or 
the West, more nnlTersally than most people similarly sitottted. 
If, therefore, I were selecting a residence for myself^ it would be 
where I could enjoy the most absolute solitude.'' — [^December 19, 
1841.] 

At this time Sir Charles Metcalfe had too much public 
business always pressing upon him to indulge in general 
private correspondence ; but he thought much of his old 
Indian friends, and with characteristic liberality sent many 
of them what he called " West-Indian Nuzzurs " — pre- 
sents of the preserved produce of the island, always so 
welcome at home. A large number of letters received by 
him at this time commenced with an expression of thanks 
for some such luxurious gift. 

His hospitality during his residence in Jamaica was 
profuse ; but he had become more than ever disposed to 
prefer the society of the few to the society of the many. 
He gave without stint the dinner-parties and balls which 
he always believed that it was the duty of men in high 
station to give ; but it was in his own private circle that 
he really enjoyed happiness. The constant presence of 
his friend Higginson and his family, to every member of 
which he was warmly attached, was a perennial consola- 
tion to him. He had the happy faculty of shaking off 
business entirely when once he had completed the work 
of the day ; and in the domestic circle was only the 
pleasant companion and the affectionate friend. He had 
little time for reading, but his love of literature never 
deserted him. He had always been a reader of the 
periodical literature of the day, and now from the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews^ and two or three of the London 
papers, of which the Examiner was his chief favourite, he 
derived much of the information which it was not per- 
mitted to him to acquire from books. With the progress 
of legislation in the mother country he had always conceived 
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it a duty to be acquainted. In India he had been a steady 
reader of " Hansard's Debates ; ** but this knowledge of the 
proceedings of Parliament he now derived from the reports 
in the daily papers. 

As a Governor, he was peculiarly accessible. Even 
when time was of the greatest importance to him, he never 
denied an interview to one who sought it, unless the 
petitioner were a woman. Applicants of the gentler sex 
he always referred to his Staff; or he desired them to 
state their wishes in writing. He was wont to say, that 
if he could not accede to the requests that were made to 
him, he could at least grant a poor man another interview 
if he were eager for it. To all charitable applications he 
attended with the same kindly generosity which had dis- 
tinguished his givings in the East. He gave, too, in the 
most catholic spirit, to all classes and all denominations. 
He freely subscribed to every island institution which was 
calculated directly or indirectly to benefit any description 
of his fellow men. And the money which he spent in 
Jamaica considerably exceeded the emoluments of his 
office. 

The great success of his administration contributed 
largely to his happiness ; but he often indulged pleasing 
anticipations of a return to England, and an unbroken 
residence there. In answer to a reference made to him by 
a distinguished member of the Court of Directors, as to 
whether he would undertake the Governorship of Bombay, 
he wrote, that he could accept no minor Government, and 
that he had no desire to return to India. His thoughts still 
turned towards a seat in Parliament. " 1 had no personal 
object in coming here,'' he wrote to an old friend, then a 
member of the House, " and have none for remaining; 
and shall be glad to find myself at liberty to end my days 
in England, either in the comfort of retirement, or in the 
faithful discharge of public duty in an independent seat in 
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Parliament, where the only drawback would be that I 
should find myself opposed to several of my best friends, 

who, yourself for instance, and C ^ and B , are 

arrant Tories. God bless you all nevertheless I" 

His general health was very good at this time ; but he 
suffered much from a painful local disease, which sub- 
sequently ate into his life. This was an ulcerous affection 
of the face, the first slight symptoms of which had made 
their appearance some years before in India, but had 

excited no kind of apprehension I feel great 

difliculty in dealing with this part of my subject. It is 
not the duty of a biographer to treat of physical infirmity 
with the minuteness of professional science ; it is not his 
duty to gratify any morbid craving after the revelations of 
the sick-room. But as from this point of the narrative 
it is only by carrying with him an abiding sense of the 
corporal sufferings which Charles Metcalfe endured that 
the reader can rightly appreciate the greatness of his 
character and the heroism of his conduct, I am compelled 
either to speak more plainly of certain things than some 
may consider consistent with delicacy or good taste, or to 
do but imperfect justice to the brave-hearted man whose 
life I am permitted to illustrate. If, therefore, I say too 
much or too little on this painftd subject, I claim the 
indulgence of the public for an error, at least not lightly 
committed. 

A red spot upon the cheek — a drop of blood, to which 
a friend called his attention one day in Calcutta, was the 
first visible sign of the slowly-developed mischief. From . 
tha't time there were morbid appearances of the skin ; but 
their " growth was so gradual and imperceptible, and so 
devoid of any uneasiness, that the progress went on for 
years without his thinking it worthy of notice to any 
medical gentleman, and without the ailment attracting the 
notice of the medical adviser whom during that interval 
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he frequently saw.*** Towards the end of 1837, however, 
when Sir Charles Metcalfe was Goyemor of the North- 
western Prorinces of India, the affection had so far 
increased that he thought it necessary to consult the 
medical officer attached to his personal staff. The treat- 
ment to which he was subjected did not remove the dis- 
order; and indeed there was little time for its development; 
for before the year had expired Metcalfe was on his way 
to Calcutta, and in February he embarked for England. 
At the Presidency he appeared in excellent health ; he said 
nothing about his ailment: and an experienced medical 
offioer and valued friend who saw him every day observed 
no pecidiar appearances of the cheek, and had no sus- 
picion of any disease. 

On the voyage to England no treatment was attempted; 
but soon after his arrival, the symptoms were sufficiently 
troublesome to induce Metcalfe to seek the advice of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, who prescribed for him without effect. 
When he took up his residence at Fern Hill, he placed 
himself under the charge of a country practitioner, who 
also prescribed some local applications, but with no better 
result At this time the malady had become a decided 
uloerous affection of the cheek ; but it was then a painless 
disorder, and excited so little apprehension in Metcalfe's 
mind, that afier his appointment to the Government of 
Jamaica, though he spent some time in London, he did 
not think of again presenting himself to Sir Benjamin 
Brodie — ^an omission very much to be deplored, f 

* In 1843, Sir Charles Metcalfe drew up a minute statement of 
his case, from which these words are taken, and fiom which, 
together with the report of the principal medical gentlemen who 
attended him, whatever information on the subject of his malady 
may appear in these pages is derived. 

t ''I have always regarded this circmnstanoe as a great mis- 
fortune; for bad he again, after thirteen months, presented him- 
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On the Tojage to Jamaica^ the application of a zinc 
ointment, recommended by a yonng medical man on board, 
produced decided local benefit ; but the irritation which it 
occasioned was great, and the treatment was discontinued. 
And now, imder the influence of the tropical climate, 
aggravated by the numberless flies which are among the 
chief pests of the island, the malignancy of the disorder 
was continually increasing. No kind of treatment seemed 
in the least to arrest it. It went on from bad to worse; 
but still Metcalfe never complained. He never in any of 
his letters, even to the nearest and dearest of his friends, 
spoke of this distressing affection. His general account of 
his health was, that it was very good. Whatever he may 
have suflered at this time, his sufferings did not in any 
way interfere with the discharge of his public duties. 
The medical practitioners under whom he placed himself 
saturated his whole system with internal doses of arsenic 
until his flogers swelled, and he began to think that the 
remedy was worse than the disease. Then they applied 
the same strong poison externally ; and with all the 
beautiful patience and heroic firmness which at a later 
stage were still more signally developed, he bore the acute 
pain which this remedy inflicted. But the malady did 
not yield to the application. At this and at subsequent 
periods every conceivable remedy that quackery could 
suggest was urged upon him from one quarter or another. 
To a Jamaica practitioner, who declared that he had 
effected some wonderful cures of cancers of long standing, 
he directed a courteous reply to be sent, saying that he 

self to 1^ Benjamin Brodie, trifling as the appearance then wm, 
it might have had in it something to aronse suspicion on the part of 
80 acnte and experienced an observer— something to suggest cantion 
imder the influence of a tropical climate."— [JfS. Memorandum 
hy 3fr. •/. 27. Martin,^ 
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was already under treatment, and that although his disease 
was obstinate, it was not supposed to be cancer. 

Whether this distressing malady had any influence 
in inducing Sir Charles Metcalfe to resign the Government 
of Jamaica, I do not know. But it is certain that it 
caused him to look forward with pleasurable expectancy 
to the ease and retirement of private life; and, perhaps, 
with hopeful assurance to the means of obtaining in the 
mother country all the best professional aid that surgery 
ajid medicine could afford to arrest the progress of his 
disease and to assuage his anguish. 

As the time for his departure drew near, it became 
manifest how much he was beloved and respected by all 
classes of Jamaica society. He had asked to be relieved 
from his Government in the spring, in order that he 
might arrive in England at a season of the year favourable 
to the constitution of one who had spent all his life in a 
tropical climate; and now that the period had arrived 
which was to witness his embarkation for his native 
country, there were few who did not grieve for the loss 
which they were about to sustain as for the loss of a 
beloved friend. Addresses, expressive of regret, grati- 
tude, and attachment, signed by people of all classes and 
all denominations, came in from every part of the island. 
The universal voice of the colony seemed to be lifted up 
in a chorus of benediction. I need not treat in detail of 
all these several addresses. The language of all was sub- 
stantially the same, varied only by local and accidental 
circumstances : 

" We cannot review your Excellency's brief administration of 
the affairs of this important colony," — such was the language of 
these addresses, — " or contrast its present with its late condition, 
without being impressed with the advantages which have resulted 
from your Excellency's exertions, and convinced of our inability 
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to make any adequate expression of them. Om* thanks are all we 
haye to offer. If, however, gratitude can stamp these with value 
in your Excellency's estimation — and that value is to be estimated 
by the strength of our gratitude, then are they the richest and 
most costly gifts which we can make to your Excellency in 
return for the benefits conferred upon them in common with the 
inhabitants of the island at large. Nor will this feeling be abated 
by distance either of time or of space; and whether in the privacy 
of domestic life, or amid the tumult of business, your Excellency 
will have our continued prayers for your renovated and continued 
health, and the enjoyment of every blessing which can render 
your Excellency happy in time, and secure for you a glorious 
eternity." * 

To this Sir Charles Metcalfe replied, after a warm 
expression of his thanks : 

''If I had supposed that yova position or prospects would 
in any respect have been improved by my continued residence 
among you, I should have regarded it as a positive duty to remain 
as long as it might have been in my power, and should have 
cheerfully devoted myself to so delightful a task. But it is my 
belief that your prosperity mainly depends upon circumstances 
which, I hope, may be feivourable, and which can hardly be 
influenced by the executive head of the Government. As far 
as they may be imder the influence of that authority, I see every 
reason to congratulate you on the selection that has been made for 
your future Governor. A nobleman has been appointed of high 
rank, acknowledged talents, and excelleut reputation both in 
public and private life,t wlio will be a suitable representative 
of her gracious Mijesty in the colony, and will doubtless apply his 
abilities, judgment, and public spirit to the welfare and happiness 
of every class of the community over whom it is his honourable 
and happy destiny to preside; and from whom he will, I am sure, 
receive, as I have, general support and co-operation. A short 
period, gentlemen, will separate me from you, and place a wide 
space between us. Some of you I hope to meet again in England — 
where I must ever feel as a brother towards every inhabitant of 
Jamaica, and where, among recollections of this land which will 



Address of the parish of St. Andrew's. f ^^^ Elgin. 
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cheer the remainder of my dayi, I shall never forget the kindness 
of itf warm-hearted inhatdtantf." 

Nor was the interchange of courtesies at this time con- 
fined to the presentation and the reception of public 
addresses. He desired to mark his sense of the good 
feeling with which the principal functionaries of the island 
had transacted office business with him, hy presenting them 
each with some token of his esteem. The newspapers of 
Jamaica recorded that he had given ''his Excellencya 
splendid carriage" to the President of the Council; " a pair 
of beautiful carriage-horses " to the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly ; "a favourite black saddle-horse" to the 
Island Secretary ; with "liberal donations of money" to 
the clerks in the Government and Private Secretary's 
Office, to his household servants, and others. It was 
recorded, too, that he had made a large contribution of his 
" personal effects to the public, to form part of the esta- 
blishment at the King's House;" and the narrative of his 
generosity seemed to reach its climax when the contem- 
porary annalist added to the list of these benefices, that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe had " directed 8ft00l. to be placed to the 
credit of the island, this being the amount of the third 
part of the escheated property due to him."* 

On the 21st of May, 1842, Sir Charles Metcalfe once 
again embarked for England. The scene will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. From even the most 
distant places crowds of people of all classes had come to 
see for the last time, and to say God-speed to, the Governor 
whose public and private virtues they so loved and revered. 
The old island militia-men, who had not been called ont 
for years, volunteered to form his escort. The " coloured 

* Jamaica Despatch, Z4th of May, 1842. I have adopted the 
words of the island journalist — ^but would not the sense be better 
conveyed by a little transposition ? Were not the 8,000/. " the 
amount due to him of the third part of the escheated property?" 
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population knelt to bless bim.''* Many present on tbat 
occasion^ at once so gratifying and so painful to tbe 
departing statesman, felt tbat tbey bad lost a friend wbo 
could nerer be replaced. AU classes of society and all 
sects of Cbiistians sorrowed for bis departure ; and tbe 
Jews set an example of Gbristian Iotc by praying for bim 
in tbeir synagogues. 

He went — but tbe statue voted by tbe island, and erected 
in tbe public square of Spanisb Town, is not a more 
enduring record of bis residence in Jamaica tban tbe 
monument wbicb be bas made for bimself in tbe bearts of 
a grateful people.f 

* Coionial Gaaette, 

4 I have said in this chapter, and elsewhere, that it would 
require a separate Tolume to enable me to give all the addresses 
presented to Sir Charles Metcalfe. The Jamaica Farewell 
Addresses, and the address presented in Canada on the resignation 
of the Executive Council hare been published, each in a volume— 
the one at Kingston, the other at Toronto. These collections, 
though only a portion of the entire body of addresses now before 
me, would occupy more than 400 of these pages. From one 
address, presented to him on his return from Jamaica by the 
Colonial Society, I am tempted to insert an extract at the close of 
this chapter, for it contains a summary of the good results of 
his goyemment of the island: — 

'< Tour administration exhibited an undeviating adherence to 
those just and liberal principles by which alone the relations 
between the parent State and her colonies can be maintained with 
the feelings essential to their mutual honour and welfare. .... 

'* The beneficial effects of an administration conducted on these 
principles were experienced in the confidence, the harmony, the 
Idnd feeling, and the good order which again pervaded all the 
relations of society — ^in the reconciliation of the colony with the 
mother country — in the active and cordial co-operation of the 
whole community — ^in the increased means of religious and moral 
instruction — ^in the extensive improvement of the judicial system 

^in the tone and character of the legislation — ^in the gratefhl 

affection with which you were beloved by all classes of the people 
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'whom you goyerned — ^in the high approbation which yon recdyed 
from your Soyereign. 

" Your administration has a claim on our warmest gratitude, not 
only for the seryice it has rendered Jamaica, but for the beneficial 
influence it will exercise in promoting the welfare, by secursig the 
good goyemment, of eyery other possession of the British JSmpire. 
Colonial Groyemments can neyer hereafter be conducted on any 
other principles than those of your administration. The success 
of that administration would command, eyen if the trath and 
justice of those principles should fail to recommend, their 
adoption.'' 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

[1842—1843.] 

DEER PARK TO KINGSTON. 

Metcalfe'8 Arriyal in England — ^Progress of his Difiorder-^Painful 
Remedies — ^His Endurance — Residence at Norwood — ^RemoTal 
to Deer Park — Offer of the Government of Canada — Farewell 
Honours — ^The Voyage to Boston — Journey to Kingston. 

If the prayers of the people which followed Charles 
Metcalfe to England could have availed to protect him 
against sickness and sorrow, he would have arrived there 
in the enjoyment of all that man can desire. But it 
pleased God to visit him severely. He arrived in great 
bodily anguish. His malady had increased during the 
voyage. 

He reached England on the 2nd of July, 1842, and 
proceeded to Mivart^s Hotel. Almost immediately after 
his arrival there, lie despatched to his old Indian medical 
attendant, Mr. J. R. Martin, who had established himself 
as a practitioner in London, a note saying, '< Besides the 
desire to see you weU, happy, and successful, as I trust you 
are, I am anxious to have your] aid professionally, on 
account of an ulcer in my face, the character of which 
seems uncertain, and whicb does not yield to any treatment 
as yet bestowed upon it." 

The result of this note was a consultation between Sir 
Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Martin. The advice of another 
eminent surgeon, Mr. Keate, was also sought ; and Dr. 
Chambers, as a physician, was added to the council. The 
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question to be decided, in the first instance, was wlietl£r 
Sir Charles Metcalfe's malady was to be treated medicdlj 
or sorgicallj. The decision was in favour of the latter 
course, and the case was then left in the hands of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Martin. 

Then another question, and a painful one, artse — 
whether the malignant disorder should be extirpated by 
the knife or burnt out by a strong caustic. The lattsr, by 
far the more painful operation of the two, was deteimined 
upon. The proposed mode of treatment was commuiicated 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe ; and it was added, that the caustic 
might, perhaps, ^' destroy the cheek through and tWough.^ 
To all of this he only remarked, in reply, " Whatever you 
determine shall be done at once." 

On the same aflemoon the caustic was applied. During 
several hours the agony which the patient endured was 
intense ; and for three days afterwards the pain continued, 
sli^t only in proportion to the tortures of the first appli- 
cation. But although there was such a disturbance of the 
system as to excite some apprehensions^ for his safety, not 
a word of complaint escaped from him. He betrayed, 
indeed, none of the ordinary indications of extreme suffer- 
ing — ^unless unusual silence is to be regarded as one. 
Opiates had no effect upon him ; they seemed only to 
increase his watchfulness. Nor did he seem to desire a 
resort to them. He looked his trial manfully in the face ; 
and knew that he had strength to meet it. 

The immediate success of the operation was greater 
even than the medical practitioners had ventured to hope. 
The restorative effects of quiet and country air were, 
however, deemed essential to his recovery ; and yet it was 
not expedient to remove him beyond the reach of the ex- 
perienced surgeons who were watching his case. So accom- 
modation was secured for him in the Beulah-Spa Hotel, at 
Norwood ; and there he remained for several weeks. " I 
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am not now in much pain," he wrote on the 24th of Jufy, 
" bat have some distressing effects from the applications ; 
and may be an invaKd for some time to come. Whether I 
shall be cured or not remains to be seen.^' 

On the 5th of August he ¥rrote to another correspondent, 
" I saw the doctors again yesterday. They consider my 
amendment as more than they expected. They are, how- 
ever, evidently not certain of a final cure ; and speak of 

the necessity of watching appearances On 

the whole, the diseased part looks better than it has done 
for many years — but I must not holloa till I am out of the 
wood." On the 17th, writing again to the same beloved 
correspondent,* he said, " I hope in a few days that I shall 
be discharged from hospital ; and able to do what I like 
with myself. I do not think that the malady is perfectly 
extracted, but if I once get out of the doctors* hands 
cured to their satisfaction, I shall not have much anxiety 
r^arding the future." 

When undisturbed by visitors at the Norwood hotel, 
Metcalfe thought much of the ftiture, and was continually 
balancing the advantages of an active life in Parliament 
or one of absolute retirement. Sometimes, perhaps, a 
painful doubt would obtrude as to whether his malady 
might not incapacitate him for public business ; but such 
misgivings as these were never of long continuance. To 
Mr. Tucker he wrote on the 24th of July if 

''I do not think of any public service for myself^ ezcepting^ 
Parliament ; and the prospect of that is extremely nncertaiD, for 

* Captain J. M. Higginson. 

f In other private letters he touches upon the same subject* 
To Captain Higginson he wrote in August: ''Yon ask about 
Parliament. My desire for it is lessening. It is so manifest that 
I could not he of much, if of any, use there. I cannot, however^ 
yet say that I should decline any favouxable opportunity of 
entering it, though I see no reason to expect one. There is 
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there are obstacles, in the possibility of my being an inyalid f>T 
life, either from an incurable complaint, or from the effects ot 
surgical remedies ; and if I recover, in the want of local influeace 
and my own disUke to the usual means of obtaining a seat — mch 
as bribery and corruption, canvassing, and so forth. I do not 
perceive why you should speak in disparagement of your own 
honourable and useful career, during which you have done much 
good, and must have prevented much evil. You were one of the 
few who condemned our mad policy in Afghanistan, when the 
world admired and applauded; and although you could not 
prevent it, your opposition to it will ever redound to your 
honour." 

On the whole, he persuaded himself at this time that 
what he most required was a life of retirement and leisure. 
A country-house had been taken for him in the neighbour- 
hood of Honiton, in Devonshire, and he was eager to 
escape to it* He left Norwood in the course of September; 
and after paying a few visits, joined his sister, Mrs. Smythe, 
at Clifton. In the beginning of October they went 
together to Deer Park, which was the name of the 
residence at Honiton ; and thence Metcalfe wrote, in the 
following month, that he was " very happy in the affec- 
tionate society of his sister." But he added, that he was 
going to town for a few days — " partly to meet my friend 
Arthur Cole before he quits England for the Mediterranean; 
partly to visit the Brownriggs at Fern Hill, which they 
have taken from my tenant Sir Felix Booth ; and partly 
to consult the doctors regarding my face, which has never 
been quite well, and latterly has been getting worse." 

The intentions here expressed were carried out. At the 

nothing, therefore, in the prospect that wUl interfere with the 
perfect enjoyment of retirement." In another letter he writes 
with still less eagerness, saying, '*! almost dread rather than' 
desire an opportunity of coming into Parliament.*' 

* This residence had been hired for a year during the absence 
of the proprietor on the Continent ; and Metcalfe engaged to keep 
up the establishment, &c. 
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end of November he went to London; saw his friends; 
and consulted his medical advisers. " They applied a 
caustic/' he wrote to his cousin, Lord Monson, *^ composed 
of nitric acid and arsenic, the effect of which, afler a 
fortnight's trial of the result, they pronounced to be 
sufficient and satisfactory, and gave me my congee to 
return. So I returned ; but there the malady is. They, 
however, triumph in a supposed cure ; and I ought to 
have more faith in their decisions.'* 

Whilst paying the promised visit to Fern Hill, he 
received a royal command to dine at Windsor Castle. He 
had been speculating some time before on the probable 
cause of the apparent want of cordiality shown to him by 
her Majesty's Ministers. That, in Jamaica, he had ren- 
dered great services to the Crown all men were eager to 
declare. But he had returned to England, and the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown had taken no sort of notice of 
him. He was inclined to attribute this to the circumstance 
of a common impression among the Tories, that the change 
of Ministry had induced him to retire from his Govern- 
ment. But it is probable that the knowledge of the 
painful disorder which was afflicting him, and the necessity 
of temporary retirement, suggested the expediency of 
withholding for a time the demonstrations for which he 
was entitled to look. Whatever may have been the cause, 
Metcalfe felt at this time that he had been neglected ; and, 
therefore, the royal command was all the more welcome to 
him. 

On this occasion he met, for the first time. Sir Eobert 
Peel, who was then at the head of the Government.* He 

* The circumstances of their meeting were not very propitious. 
Having gone early, Metcalfe was left for some time in the drawing- 
room alone. After waiting for about half an hour, a gentleman 
entered the room — ^but as several dignified-looking personages, 
who were in reality servants out of livery, had passed in and out 
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liad little sympathy at this time with the great Conser- 
Tative statesman, and could not bring himself to beliere 
that any liberal measures were to be expected from Mm. 
" The abominable Gom-laws/* he wrote to Lord Monson, 
'^ are, I hope, doomed ; but I shall be agreeably surprised 
if they receive their death-blow from Sir Bobert Peel.*** 

of the saloon whilst he had heen sitting there, he did not knov 
whether the new comer was one of these or a guest. In his uncer- 
tainty he rose to meet him. "The stranger adranced," said 
Metcalfe, who soon afterwards told the story in a family letter, 
** in rather an awkward, or, perhaps, I onght to say, in a shy and 
nnassmning manner, and I also adyanced, equally awkward I hare 
no donht. I had never teen the gentlonan before. He said, ' Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, I presume ?' — to which I bowed, and intimated 
assent. He added, with a little hesitation, seeing that I did not 
know him, ' Sir Bobert Peel/ I made another bow. We talked 
together for a few minutes, when the Qaeen and Prince Albert 
entered, and Sir Bobert Peel and I did not find oursdres together 

again for the rest of the evening Although he said 

something complimentary to me on my goyemment of Jamaica, 
there was much reserve and want of freedom in his conrersation'' 
— an observation which it is not improbable Peel would have 
reciprocated, fbr Metcalfe himself was shy and reserved in the 
presence of strangers. '*It was odd," wrote Metcalfe, "that I 
had not seen him before." — ^A few years afterwards it would haTC 
been hardly possible for a man, though he had spent all his days 
in India^ to meet Sir Bobert Peel for the first time without knowing 
him, even in the streets. But, in 1842, the picture'pai)er8, which 
haye since made the externals of erery public man in the country 
as familiar to the Indian exile as to his brethren at hom^ were 
then only in their infiuicy. 

* In another letter written soon afterwards to the same corre- 
spondent, he thus expressed, with much sagacity, his antidpatioDS 
of the probable effects of the repeal of the Corn-laws : — *' When I 
spoke of the abominable Corn-laws, I must haye forgotten that 
I was addressing myself to a landholder, whose income is deriyed 
from rent. You bear the expectation of loss most nobly, and I 
trust that you will be rewarded by no loss. I do not think tint 
the landlords will be eyentnally sufferers, whateyer alarm may at 
first preyail. The probable effect of the abolition of the Com- 
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Neither could he bring himdelf to believe, at this time, 
that there was anj prospect of a Conseryative GoTernment 
delighdng to honour, either by the offer of public employ- 
ment or recommendation to the Crown for honorary dis- 
tinction, a statesman known to be saturated through and 
through with Liberal opinions. But he was greatly in 
error. He had scarcely reconciled himself to the apparent 
neglect — scarcely made up his mind to enjoy, as he knew 
he should enjoy, the quiet of the country and the com- 
panionship of beloved friends, when he discovered that the 
Tory Ministers had not overlooked his services — ^had not 
forgotten the man who had saved Jamaica, and might yet 
rescue another colony from impending destruction. 

He was very happy at Deer Park. He often said, 
indeed, that the days which he spent there with his sister 
were the happiest of his life. He was full of plans for the 
future. At one time he had determined on taking a lease 
of a country-seat in Devonshire; but it was found that the 
climate of that county was prejudicial to his companion's 
health ; and then his thoughts turned towards the neigh- 
bourhood of Clifton. His old dreams of ambition he had 
well-nigh dreamt out; he had found peace and happiness 
in retirement. 

But the new year, 1843, had hardly dawned, b^ore 
rumours began to float about the metropolis to the effect 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe was to be appointed Governor- 
General of Canada. These reports were speedily commu- 
nicated to him in different ways. It often happens that in 
these cases the flrst informants are hungry candidates for 
place and patronage, whose wants are communicated with 
the speed of an electric telegraph, before the statesman 

laws IS, t believe, exaggerated on both sides of the question. I do 
not expect that it will either ruin the hindlords or prevent desti- 
totkm in an overpeopled country. But it is a righteous measure, 
and ought to be adopted." 
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himself has any knowledge of the honours that are in 
store for him. Applications for some little place under 
your Excellency's Government are commonly, indeed, the 
shadows cast before the coming event ; and so it was in 
this month of January, when reports were rife in London 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe was going out to Canada.* But 
there were other letters than these — letters of affectionate 
solicitude or friendly warning. Among the latter was one 
from Mr. R. D. Mangles,f who, as an officer of the secre- 
tariat, had served under Metcalfe in India, and who, in 
common with all his brethren of the Indian civil service, 
was deeply interested in his success. The report had been 
mentioned at a dinner party, at which Mr. Gibbon Wake- 
field was present, and that gentleman, who was as well 
versed in colonial politics as any man in the country, had 
asked Mr. Mangles, who was another of the party, if he 
were a friend of Sir Charles Metcalfe, to inform him " that 
neither he nor any other statesman would act wisely in 
accepting the Governor-Generalship of Canada without 
making certain stipulations with, and receiving certain 
powers to act from, the Home Ministry.*' And the purport 
of this communication Mr. Mangles wrote, on the 12th of 
January, to Deer Park. To this friendly note Sir Charles 
Metcalfe sent back, by return of post, the following 
reply: — 

SIB CHABLES METOALFE TO MR. R. D. MANGLES. 

" Deer Park, Honiton, January 13, 1843. 

" Mt deab Mangles, — ^I thank you cordially for your friendly 
caution, and regard it as an act of the greatest kindness; but I haye 

* " This business," he wrote, " commenced in consequence of 
rumour, before I myself dreamed of going to Canada, and I was 
for several days employed in answering applications by contra- 
dicting the report and declaring it to be utterly unfounded." 

t Member for Guildford, and Director of the East India Com- 
pany. 
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no more idea of going to Canada than of flying in the air. Not a 
word has eyer passed between her Majesty's Ministers and me 
indicatire of any desire on their part to call for my services, or on 
mine for employment. I am enjoying the comforts of tranquillity 
and retirement in the affectionate sodety of my sister, Mrs. 
Smythe ; and should be very sorry to be disturbed by any offer of 
office that a sense of public duty might induce me to accept. For- 
tunately, I have no reason to expect any. The only thing that I 
have the least inclination for is a seat in Parliament, of which, in 
the present predominance of Toryism among the constituencies, 
there is no chance for a man who is for the abolition of the Corn- 
laws, Vote by Ballot, Extension of the Suflrage, Amelioration of 
the Poor-laws for the benefit of the poor, equal rights to .all 
sects of Christians in matters of religion, and equal rights to all 
men in civil matters, and everything else that to his understanding 
seems just and right ; and, at the same time, is totally disqualified 
to be a demagogue — shrinks like a sensitive plant from public 
meetings; and cannot bear to be drawn from close retirement, 
except by what comes in the shape of real or fancied duty to 
his country. 

Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 

Thus imlamented let me die ; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I he. 

*' I nevertheless take an interest in all public matters, and am 
looking eagerly to the opening of the Parliamentary campaign in 
the beginning of the next month; but not with much hope of any 
national good in its progress. 

" I am, yours most sincerely, 

**C.T. Metcalfe." 

Two days after this letter was written, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had good reason to think that his London corre- 
spondents were not wholly misinformed. On the 15th of 
January, the Deer Park post-bag was found to contain the 
following important communication from Downing-street ; 
or, as he playfully called it, " a fatal missive from Lord 
Stanley " :— 
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LORD STAMUT TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

" Douming'Street, January 14^ 1843. 
"Mt dsab Sib, — I hare learnt with rery smcere pleasure 
that your health has heen rery considerably re-established since 
yonr return to this country. I know not, howerer, whether it is 
sufficiently so to enable you, or whether, if able, you would be 
disposed, again to take upon yourself most honourable, but, at 
the same time, very arduous duties in the public service. Should 
your answer to this preliminary inquiry be unfortunately in the 
negatiye, I need not, of course, trouble you further ; but, in the 
event of your entertaining no insuperable objection to again 
giving this department the advantage of your valuable services, I 
would beg you to favour me by calling here any day next week 
which may be most convenient to yourself, when I should be 
happy to enter upon an unreserved communication with you upon 
the subject 

** I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 

" Tours fidthfoUy, 

*' Stahlet.'' 

There could be no doubt about the answer that was 

now to be returned to the Colonial Secretary.* Sir Charles 

Metcalfe had but one standard of right whereby on all such 

occasions to regulate his personal eonduct. The decision 

had nothing to do with self. The only question to be 

considered was, whether he could render service to the 

State. He did not hesitate for a moment to place himself 

at the disposal of the Crown ; so he sent back the following 

answer: — 

Sm CHARLES METCALFE TO LORD STANLEY. 

*' Deer Park, Honiton, January 15, 1843. 
" Mt Lobi>, — ^I have this morning had the honour of receiving 
your lordship's most obliging letter ; and as your time is precions, 

* No reader of the present day need to be told that the Lord 
Stanley named in these volumes is the distinguished nobleman 
known, at the date of their publication, as the Earl of Derby. 
But the specification may not, on that account, be altogether 
useless. 
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I will 011I7 say, that I tAuJl haye no hesLtation in placing myself at 
your diaposal, provided tiiat the duty to be undertaken be one in 
whieh I can see my way^ and may hope to render nsefol service to 
the State. I will jMroceed toirards town to-monow, and, weather 
and railway permitting, may expect to arrive on the afternoon of 
Wednesday. Any intimation of yonr lordship's commands, as to 
when and where I diall wait on you, will find me if sent to No. 1, 
Hyde Park Gardens.* 

'* I remain, my Lord, &c. &c., 

«C. T. Mbtcalfb." 

There was no doubt in Sir Charles Metcalfe's mind, 
when on the following day he took his seat in the railway 
carriage, that the honourable employment offered to him 
was the GoYemment of Canada. Perhaps it was the last 
office in the world which he would have chosen for him- 
self, '^ I am not sure/' he wrote to Captain Higginson, 
before his departure &om Deer Park, " that the Govern- 
ment of Canada is a manageable affair; and unless I think 
I can go to a good purpose, I will not go at all." But he 
went to London, saw Lord Stanley, and the Canadian 
appointment was offered and accepted. That he doubted 
his wisdom, mistrusted his motives, but resolutely deter- 
mined to do his best, the following passages from his private 
correspondence at this time sufficiently show: — 

TO CAPTAIN HIGGmSON. 

*' I have accepted the Goyemment of Canada without being sure 
that I haye done right. Por I do not see my way so clearly as I 
wish. Neither do I expect to do so before I reach my destination. 
But the offer haying been made, and the matter talked over 
between Lord Stanley and me, I do not like to keep the Govern- 
ment waiting whilst I was shilly-shallying, and I allowed what I 
&ncy to be public duty to prevail; and agreed to undertake the 
task proposed." — IMivarfs Hotel, January 19, 1843.] 

TO KBS. S1C7THE. 

" I have just returned from Lord Stanley, and have accepted 
the Government of Canada. And thus there is an end to the 



* The residence of Metcalfe's old Mend, Mr. J. S. Browniigg. 
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happiness that I was enjoying with you, and that I hoped would 
last during my life. What is it that moves me to resign such a 
prospect for the cares and uncertainties of public life and distant 
service? Is it pure patriotism and a sense of duty, or is it foolish- 
ness and lurking ambition? It is a sad break-up of happiness, 
and I have no years left to spare, and few to fidl back upon, if I 
ever return. Still, that must be my hope. And God grant that 
what we have hitherto been contemplating is only postponed to 
be realised hereafter. The time for my departure is not fixed; 
and I trust that I shall have some weeks with you." — [^Mivarfs, 
January \9, 1843.] 

TO THE SAME. 

V. 

- •• " When I wrote my first note of this morning I had a gleam of 
hope that I might have a justifiable ground for declining to go to 
C^anada; but I have since been at the Colonial Office, and the 
obstacle, which was of a public nature, has been removed. So I 
must still go. I had a stronger hope of being able to return 
to you on Tuesday to remain awhile. But I am to see the 
Queen to take leave on Tuesday week. It will, therefore, pro- 
bably be Thursday week, in the afternoon, before I see you. I 
shall then be able to enjoy about a fortnight with you; the last 
days, I was going to say, of happiness that I shall probably ever 
know. But even those will not be days of happiness, for they 
will be embittered by the approach of separation. Never was a 
man dragged into public employment more against his will. It is 
with difficulty that I can write even the little that I do. God 
protect you all. I am to embark by steam on the 4th March." — 
IMivarfs, January 21, 1843.] 

TO MR. MAl^GLES. 

". . . . A thousand thanks for your great kindness. 1 
have received both your letters. You must be as much surprised 
as I am to find that I am going to Canada. I never undertook 
anything with so much reluctance, or so little hope of doing good; 
but I could not bring myself to say No, when the proposal was 
made. All my plans and expectations of happiness are knocked 
on the head; and I fear that the little reputation that I have 
acquired is more likely to be damaged than improved in the 
troubled waters of Canada. I know, firom experience, that the 
chief embarrassment to a colonial Governor is the interference of 
the Home Government. At the same time, it is impossible to 
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stipulate that they shall not control the government of a colony. 
I must urge what is right and resist what is wrong, and come 
away as soon as I see that I can do no good. If I do any, I shall 
be agreeably surprised. I should be further obliged to you-vl 
am exceedingly so already — ^if you could put me in the way- of 
ascertaining^ without giving Mr. Buller or yourself too much 
trouble, what ' the essential steps' are which bethinks a Governor 
of Canada ought to have power to take; for his opinion must be 
entitled to great weight." — [^Mivarfa, January 22, 1843.] 

TO LORD MONSON. 

'*.... I accepted without hesitation, because I had no 
sufficient reason for declining an honourabfe public duty of import- 
ance and difficulty — ^but I was, in truth, much happier when I was 
contradicting the report than I have been since it became verified. 
I was Uving with my sister in the enjoyment of freedom from 
care, as much retirement as is obtainable in this country, and 
great happiness in her affectionate society. I wanted nothing. I 
was not anxious for anything. I could truly say in the language 
of my motto, ' Conquiesco.' I had a lurking fancy for a seat in 
Parliament; but I was so comfortable without it, that I doubted 
the good sense of wishing for it, and did not dislike the maniifest 
improbability of its presenting itself This state of real eojpy- 
ment I quit to return to cares which are inconsistent with perfect 
happiness, and to a mode of life which I thoroughly disliie, 
merely because I cannot find a sufficient excuse for declining. 
Never did a man go so unwilling to an3rthing by. his own consent. 
Going, however, I am; and grumbling is useless. , If I succeed in 
reconciling local dissensions, and promoting attachment between 
the colony and the mother country, I shall rejoice in having 
undertaken the charge. If I fail, which from the state of things 
is more probable, I must console myself with the assurance, that 
for the rest of my days I shall be left undisturbed in the retire- 
ment that I loYe,*'—lDeer Park, Feb, 10, 1843.] 

It was a matter of no s!nall importance in the existing 
state of the Canadian Government, or no-Government, 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe should proceed to North America 
-with the utmost possible despatch. To Captain Higginson,* 

* It was a characteristic trait of Metcalfe's generosity, that 
finding the salary of the Private Secretary was only 300/. per 
annum, he should have immediately offered to add 1,000/, to the 
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i wbo was to accompany him in the capacity of Private 

; Secretary, he wrote firom Miyarf s the following sketch of 

his plans: 

''I am pressed to embaik ar soon as possible, in order that I 
i may rdieve Sir Chailes Bagot, who is too ill either to gorem or 

to moxe, and, because he cannot come away, cannot make over 
, charge to any one but his successor. The earliest period at which 

« the passage to Kingston, on Lake Ontario, which is the capital, 

and my point of arrival, can be made, and that only from Boston, 
in the United States, is the latter half of March. So I am to start 
on one of Cunard's steamers from Liverpool on the 4th of March- 
land at Boston on the 1 7th of March — ^go by railway to IJtica, thence 
byroad or canal to Oswego, on Laike Ontario — and across the 

Lake to ]Sng8ton My own immediate plans are to 

remain in town until the 1st of February, when the Queen is to 
receive me, and then to proceed to Devonshire, to be with my 
poor sister for a fortnight, and then to return to town for a week 
or ten days before my departure.** 

A few weeks of chequered happiness at Deer Park 
brooght him close upon the dreaded period of his departure. 
He seems to have had no great uneasiness about his health. 
^^ I am as well as ever," he wrote from Devonshire, "except- 
ing the cheeky which is neither better nor worse than it 
has been for some time, but seems determined not to be 
quite well.'* Some days afterwards, however, he wrote to 
Mr. Martin, " The face has improved within the last week, 
and is now better, I think, than it ever has been since 
it was £rst ill." On the 21st of February he quitted Deer 
Park to spend, as he said, a week or ten days in London 
, before his embarkation for the West. It was a brief, 
hurried interval of not Tery pleasurable excitement. Yet 
nothing could have more clearly demonstrated the estima- 

yearly income from the salary of the Governor-General. A short 
time before, having learnt that Captain Higginson had suffered 
pecuniary loss by the fidlure of a Calcutta house of agency, he 
entreated to be permitted to make good the amount from his own 
private fortime. 
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tion in vluch he was held than the eagerness with which 
his society was sought. He was always a popular man, 
and just then he was in the meridian of his success. 
Some, doubtless, were anxious to entertain the Governor ; 
but there were others who cared only to embrace the man. 

Among the former were the members of the Colonial 
Society. This important and respectable body had pre- 
sented a congratulatory address to Sir Charles Metcalfe 
on his return from Jamaica, and were now eager to invite 
him to a valedictory banquet. There were reasons, both 
of a public and private character, which would have 
induced him to decline the invitation. Some of his friends 
wrote to caution him against an attempt that would pro- 
bably be made to extract from him some statement of 
his opinions, perhaps some inconsiderate promises and 
pledges, with regard his future government; and it was 
hinted at the same time that the entertainment was got up 
by a party — ^the "family compact men," with a specific 
object. But Metcalfe was the last man in the world 
to be led into any such indiscretion. He accepted the 
invitation because he was unwilling to cause disappoint- 
ment, and he was assured that the entertainment was 
promoted in a catholic spirit by men representing all 
colonial interests. The dinner was given on the 27th 
of September at the Colonial Club, in St. James's-square. 
If any one then present expected to gather from Sir 
Charles Metcalfe's after-dinner speeches any revelations of 
his intended policy, they must have been grievously dis- 
appointed. He received all the compliments which were 
paid him in a grateful spirit, and he reciprocated with 
interest every expression of good-will. His speeches were 
lively, good-humoured, afler-dinner speeches; but not a 
word was uttered, under the influence of his feeUngSy 
which he could have any cause to regret. 

About the same time, Metcalfe's old Indian friends. 
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glorying as they did in his continued success, but thinking 
more of him as" Charles Metcalfe than as Governor-General 
of the Canadas, were eager to give him another farewell 
entertainment. But when a preliminary meeting was 
held at the Oriental Club, it was suggested by the chair- 
man,* that if Sir Charles Metcalfe were invited to sit for 
his picture instead of meeting his friends at dinner, the 
former compliment would be the more acceptable of the 
two. The suggestion was well received by the meeting; 
and it was unanimously resolved " That the Right Hononr- 
ourable Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B., be requested to 
sit for his portrait for the Club, as an enduring memorial 
of the high respect, regard, and esteem in which his many 
public and private virtues are held." There were some 
members present who would have had the picture and the 
dinner too — ^but the admirable portrait by Mr. Say, in the 
library of the Oriental Club, would sufficiently declare the 
wisdom of the choice, even if the engraving which ha? 
been made from it had not enabled hundreds to have 
constantly before them the image of their benefactor and 
friend. 

During Metcalfe's brief visit to the metropolis he was 
compelled, in accordance with the request thus intimated 
to him, to spend some time in " sitting for his picture." 
He had also to sit for his bust, which was executed by 
Mr. Bailey, to be placed in the Metcalfe Hall, in Calcutta. 
With all these calls upon his time, he might well report 
that he was " sadly hurried and worried." Bj the end of 
February, however, everything was accomplished except 
the dining with the Queen. On the 1st of March he 
wrote to his sister: 

*' One line, my dearest Georgiana, to say that I am alive and 
well, but sadly hurried and worried. Two nights I have been 

♦ Sir J. L. Lushington. The suggestion came originally finom 
Mr. Tucker. 
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entirely deprived of mj writing hours, by being detained at parties 
until one or two o'clock. To-monow, the last day of my being 
in town, I have the honour of dining with her Majesty. The 
compliments that I receive from all quarters are unbounded. 
Every one seems to give me credit for sacrificing personal comfort 

and happiness to public duty The portrait and bust 

are both finished, and both excellent. You shall have a cast 
of the one and a copy or engraving of the other. Finished, I 
mean, only as far as my sitting goes. The portrait will not 
be finished much before the Exhibition of 1844, and the bust 
at present is only in clay." 

On the drd of Marcli Sir Charles Metcalfe left London 
for Liverpool ; and on the following day embarked for 
Boston, on board one of the Gunard Gompany^s steamers. 
He was accompanied by his Secretaries — Gaptain Higgin- 
son, Captain Brownrigg, and Mr. Howell* — ^and by Dr. W. 
B. 0*Shaughnessy,| who had volunteered to accompany 
him to Canada.} On the 18th of March they touched at 
Halifax, where the new Govemor-Greneral was " kindly re- 
ceived by the Lieutenant-Grovemor § and his lady ; '* 
received addresses from the Council and Assembly of 
Nova-Scotia, which was a part of his general government, 
and ^^ re -embarked, after being on shore about three hours.*' 
On the morning of the 20th he landed at Boston, where he 

* Captain Studholme Brownrigg, son of Metcalfe's old friend, 
Mr. J. S. Brownrigg, accompanied the Governor-General as 
military secretary ; Mr. Howell, a connection by marriage of the 
Metcalfe family, went as an assistant private secretary. 

t Of the Bengal medical service— an officer whose great scientific 
acquirements have since earned for him a distinguished reputation. 

% The voyage on the whole was a fiivourable one ; and Metcalfe 
wrote that he *'had abundant reason to be grateful to the Almighty 
disposer of events.'' He reported, however, that either from the 
dampness of the deck or the want of his usual exercise, rheumatism 
had seized on his right foot and forced him to limp and wear a 
gouty boot. This explanation is necessary, to render clear some 
passages in th6 following letters. 

§ Lord Falkland. 

VOL* n. H 
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was most hospitablj TeceiTed ; and on llie morning of lihe 
22nd commenced his overland jonmej to Kingston — all llie 
incidents of which are follj described in the foHowiog livelj 
letters to his sister : 

Sm CHABLES METCALFE TO UBS* SMTTHE. 

*' Albany, StaU t^New York, U.S. Ameriea. 

Marek, 24, 1843. 

''Mt DEABE8T Geohgt, — ^I wTotc from BostofQ ffving «B ac- 
ootint of our voyage, our landing on the 20th, and our staj on tte 
2l8t at that famed place, where the rebellion broke oat wMeh 
ended in the separation of our North- American colonies tpom. the 
mother country ; since which conclusion the original rebellion has 
been designated the glorious reyoiution, or the estabUshmcBt ot 
American independence^ 

Why treason never prospers, what's the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treami. 

** Be that as it may, the people of Boston — Goyemor, Mayor, 
and grandees — ^were all yery civil and kind. We started, aa I aud 
we should, at seven o'clock on the morning of the 22nd, by rail- 
way, and arrived at this place about seven in the evening. After 
quitting the railway, of which the terminus is on the other bank of 
the Hudson river, we crossed the said river, whidi was frozen 
over, on sleighs, which brought us to our hotel, ' the Bagle,' at Hus 
place, the whole road being a mass of snow and ioe. We started 
again yesterday, at nine o'clock, by railway, for Senectady, in 
progress to Utica ; but a fresh &I1 of snow had rendered the road 
impassable, and we were forced to Tetum after proeeedBng a few 
miles. The road is still blocked up, and we couM not start agui 
to-day. But we make the attempt again tonnoROw, either by 
railroad at nine o'clock, if that be practicable, or hy aleiglis at 
seven o'clock, so as to reach the Utica railroad, at Senectady, 
which is said to be opoi, at eleven o'clock ; and pioceed by rail- 
road from Senectady to Utica, and from Utica to Eingsftoa by 
sleighs, over the snow and ice and frozen rivers. I will let yon 
know from Kingston how we have managed, 

'' My foot continues swcdlen, and I am foroed to wear a lai^e 
cloth boot lined with ftir ; but in other respects I am well, and so 
are all the party. When I took my ink out of the box contaiiiiiis 
my writing materials just now, to commence this scraw], I fo«nd 
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it frozen ; and a newspaper here tells us that the thermometer on 
the day of our arriyal was down at 3** — ^taken out of our doctor's 
box to-day it was 17*>. Nerertheless, I hare not felt the cold so 
much since we landed, or on the royage, as I did occasionally at 
Deer Park. It is announced that I am presently to receive a visit 
firom the ez-presidoit of the United States, Mr. Van Buren, the 
Qoremor of the State of New York^ and a general officer, who is, 
I |«esume, the local Commander-in-Chief, and he soon appears. 
While I was writmg, the aforesaid grandees came in — ^all very 
civil and kind. Mr. Van Buren, the most distinguished of all, is 
particularly pleasing. The Governor proposed that he should call 
again, and drag me forth two hours hence to the * Capitol ' and 
other public buildings ; and as I know not how to decline what was 
kindly meant, I must submit ; although I should be better pleased 
to remain quietly where I am ; for 1 find it very difficult to keep 
my footing where eveiy inch is ice or snow. I shall leave this 
letter to be forwarded from this place, and hope that my next will 
announce the termination of my journey. I am anxious to relieve 
Sir Charles Bagot^ who is so unwell that I shall not be surprised 
if I do not find him alive. What we have most to dread is a thaw, 
which will impede our progress ; for the road which we take, in 
consequence of Lake Ontario's being unnavigable, will be de- 
stroyed by a cessation of firost ; and our hopes of a speedy and the 
least uncomfortable journey possible rest on a continuance of 
severe cpld. 
^ Best love to Mr. 8. and Emy. 

'* Your most afiectionate, 

**C. T. Mbtcalfb." 

THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

*' Kingston, Cauda, April 9, 1843. 

<* Mt beabest Geobgiaka, — ^It was from Albany, I think, in 
the State of New York, that I gave you an account of our journey 
so &r. I have since 'written a short letter to report safe arrival 
here. I now resume the account of our journey, taking the first 
moment that I have been able to apply to that purpose, for busi- 
ness has hitherto been incessant. After being driven ba(± to 
Albany by the snow-storm that blocked up the railroad on the 
2Srd March, we waited in vain on the 24th to see if the passage by 
railway could be effected ; and as it was not, we started at dayUght 
on the 25th in sleighs, and proceeded over the snow to Senectady 
in the hope of finding the rdlroad from that place open. When 

M 2 
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we amyed we found the train gone ; for being the train of the 
preceding day, which had been stopped by the snow, it had 
started on the 25th at an nnusoaUy early hour. We should other- 
wise haye reached Senectady in time. 

'* Fortune, howeyer, &youred ns that day, for the train was 
driyen back to that place while we were there, which was oving 
to a train coming from Utica ; for there being but one rail, two 
trains cannot proceed in opposite directions. So we b^efited ; 
and the train driyen back when it started again took on our party 
to Utica. 

*' Our party consisted of nine, seyen of ourselyes (besides six 
seryants) — one, the mayor of this place, Kingston, a fellow- 
passenger from England on the steamer, and one a gentleman 
residing in the United States, but employed by our (royemment, 
who made all the arrangements for our journey. The distance 
f^m Albany to Utica was ninety miles, and we thought ourselyes 
fortimate in accomplishing it in one day, considering the state of 
the season and of the road. From Utica to Kingston, distance 127 
miles, there was no possible way of trayelling otherwise than bj 
nleighs, for the country was entirely under snow, and eyen that 
:xiode was scarcely practicable, owing to the depth of the snow in 
many places. In ordinary winters, and with an ordinary quantity 
of snow, the distance would haye been got oyer in a day and a 
half; but it took us nearly four days. We trayelled in coyered 
sleighs, and being wrapped up in f\ir cloaks, gloyes, caps, &c., we 
were pretty well protected against the cold as long as we could re- 
main in the sleighs ; but these yehicles sometimes upset, owing to 
the yielding depth of snow on one side ; and the horses were 
frequently half buried in the snow, and had to be extricated ; so 
that from yarious accidents the actiye part of our body were 
frequently called out to exert themselyes. I was taken great care 
of by all. 

" The owner of the sleighs, an American, who contracted to 
conyey us to Kingston, attached himself to the sleigh in which I 
was, and was almost always standing on one side to balance it, 
and preyent its going oyer on the other. Allen did the same. 
He had a seat with the other seryants in a coyered sleigb, where 
they were protected from the cold ; but I could not persuade him 
to remain there, and fimcying that there was danger of my sleigh's 
upsetting, he persisted in exposing himself to the elements on the 
outside of it. I had with me in my sleigh, generally, Higginson, 
Howell, and either Brownrigg or some other of the party. The 
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rest of the gentlemen were in another sleigh, and the servants, six 
in number, or rather five, one having been left with the plate and 
heavy baggage at Albany, to bring it on after us, were accom- 
modated in a third sleigh. 

*' The baggage that we had with ns was at one time divided 
between the three — at another, conveyed in a separate sleigh. 
In this manner we proceed as well as 'the snow would permit, 
sometimes a sleigh upsettmg — ^more frequently the horses sinking 
beyond their depth ; and all hands employed to set up the sleigh, 
or dig out the unfortunate horse. The whole journey, from the 
novelty of everything, was amusing ; and many ludicrous scenes 
took place. Beyond the track for the sleighs, there was not an 
inch of ground on which there was not a good chance of being 
buried in the mass of snow ; and in the floundering which took: 
place, when all were out to remedy a difficulty, a gentleman or a 
servant was often to be seen with his head under the snow and his. 
heels in the air. We were often at a dead stop, and at the best- 
generally made but very slow progress. 

'* On one occasion, after a long detention in vain efforts to ad- 
vance, it was decided by our conductor, the American, who took 
such zealous care of me, that it was impossible to proceed, and 
that the only plan to be followed was, that I should be carried on 
in a light open sleigh, called a * cutter,' to some place whence 
assistance could be sent to the party in the rear. My wish was 
that we should all share the same luck, and I did not like the idea 
of separation. At last, however, I yielded to the general wish and 
opinion, and quitted my sleigh to go to the cutter, the only one 
available. In performing this manoeuvre I had to pass the sleigbs 
ahead, which could not be moved out of the track without certain 
absorption in the snow ; and in floundering through the snow to 
get to the cutter, with many others doing the same in their kind 
endeavours to help me, the scene was so ridiculous that I was in a 
roar of laughter the whole way. 

** I went on in the cutter with Higginson and Brownrigg, and 
my American friend, the conductor, besides the driver, to the place, 
the first on the road whence we could send assistance to our friends, 
behind, afid where we stopped for them, and made up our minds 
to stay the night. It ended in the sleighs all coming up before 
evening ; and along with them Howell, who had been sick that 
day, and could not quit the covered sleigh. One day we had to 
cross a bridge, on which an inscription stared us in the face, 
'Condemned Bridge;' and as we passed over it, our American 
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ftwQd opened the door of the ddgh in order that we might hare a 
dunce of escape if the sleigh Ml thioui^ But the Condeoined 
Bridge was still strong enough for our purpose, and we all got over 
without accident. Our journey ended in our crossing the riTer 
St. Lawrence and lake Ontario on the ice, hoth heing frozen over, 
and covered with snow, like the rest of the countiy. From Boston 
to Kingston was one mass of snow. The country generally lock- 
ing like a twelfth-cake — ^the ground resembling the sugar, and the 
trees and houses the ornaments. One of the public functionaries 
said to me at Albany — * Oovemor Metcalfe, yon '11 admit, I think, 
that this is a clever body of snow for a young country ? ' 

'< Both in the United States and here, the season is said to be 
unexampled as to the duration of the winter. The navigation of 
the lakes and rivers was open last yearin March. This year it will 
not be before May. They are still frozen, and the ground is still 
for the most i>art covered with snow ; but it is beginning to melt, 
and it is well that it should do so gradually, for a sudden and 
universal thaw would be very mischievous. The cold has been 
much moore tolerable than I expected ; and I cannot say that I have 
jret experienced any so great as that at Deer Park, i understand, 
however, that with wind it is extremely severe. We shall soon be 
in summer, for there is scarcely any spring. As'yet it continues 
to freeze every night. 

'^ Nevertheless, although I adhere to my habits of having no 
Are or heat in my bedroom, and of washing all over and bathing 
my foet in cold water, I do not feel the severe cold as in Devon- 
thir& The damp there, and the want of it here, I conclude make 
the difference. Tou would e^joy this climate, and it would, I 
should think, agree with you. I am disposed to like it, from what 
I have hitherto experienced. The rheumatism and swelling of 
the foot which came on on board-ship, and lasted during the 
journey, have subsided into what they were at Deer Park. And 
the cold which I caught on the journey has left the head, and is, 
I trust, going away altogether. I feel in all other respects quite 
welL 

•'My official prospects aro not better than they wero when I 
accepted the charge that I have undertaken. Party spirit is 
acrimonious in the extreme. My chief object will be to bring all 
into harmony ; but I do not expect success. I have not the same 
materials to work on that I had in Jamaica. Nous verrona. 
Several important questions must soon be decided, and the result 

11 most probably draw on me the abuse of one or of both 
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parties. One incautious step might throw matters into conAuion ; 
and evai the most proper ones might have the same effect. I 
must confine myself to generals, for it would take a Toinme to 
describe the particulars of the difficulties in which I find myself. 
I do not mean, howerer, to giro way to despair ; and I do not 
suffer from low spirits. I rather think that, in that respect, the 
climate is favourable ; for, notwithstanding much discouragement 
from the aspect of affairs, I am in good spirits, although incessant 
business prevents my taking any exercise. I have not been out 
of the house once for that purpose since I arrived. My health is 
nevertheless excellent. All our party are well, excepting some 
colds and some rheamadsm. Higginson is the chief sufferar now 
from the latter. Frank Howell is quite well, and is growing in 
my affections. My predecessor. Sir Charles Bagot, a very amiable 
man, continues in a precarious, though not a hopeless state ; and 
owing to the lakes not being navigable, cannot at present be 
moved. I am, consequently, living in a hired house in the town $ 
and most of my party at an hotel — two only, all that the bouse 
can hold, being with me ; as I could not think of disturlnng Sir 
Charles Bagot, and Lady Mary and their family, by occupying 
Government House while they remain. Although I could not 
with any pr<^riety have done otherwise, they have taken this little 
oonsideraticn very kindly, and express themselves very wanaiy on 
the subject. I encloiBe some scraps taken from newspapers, ^ome 
may interest, and others amuse you. 

*' When I get into the Government House I will give you a 
description of our mode of life. Not being in my present residence ^ 
in a ccmdition to entertain, I avoid it entirely. This privilege,^ 
however, will only last as long as I stay out of the Govemmeiit 
House. My establishm^it wUl be laiger and more expeiutiwe than 
it was in Jamaica. My <^Bcial income is less. And as there it 
was not suffici^t without aid from my private fortune, I must of' 
course e^ect the same will be the case here, to a larger extent. 
This, however, is a matter of little consequence ; and I wish that 
all others could be as easily managed. I shall keep tiiis open to 
say all's well at the time of despatdi. It has been written at 
various times, as I could snatch moments for the purpose. 

'* It is now April the 13th. I took charge of the Government 
on the 30th of March. I had nearly forgotten my &ce. It is 
much as it was when I parted from you. The doctor is at present 
attacking it daily, but g^itly, witii nitric add and arseoie. 
Whether the effect will be more complete than it was before, time 
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will show. God bless you, my dearest sister. Deer Park most 
be b^ianing to be delightM. When I think how happy I was 
and should have been there, and afterwards at Stoke Gifford, it 
requires the conyiction that I have acted according to duty to 
reconcile me to the sacrifice that I have made. God grant that 
w;e may all meet again, and enjoy a renewal of the same happiness. 

'' Your affectionate, 

" C. T. Metcalfe." 

He arrived at Kingston on the afternoon of the 29tli of 
March. The streets were lined with troops; and the 
whole male population of the place turned out to greet 
him.* If the enthusiasm with which he was received 
could have soothed his anxieties, he would have derived 
solace from these demonstrations — ^but he knew, as he 
passed along the streets of Kingston, that there was a 
period of trouble and excitement before him. On the 
•following day he was sworn in as Governor-General of the 
Canadas and their dependencies. 

♦ The following passage of a letter, written at the time by a 
newspaper correspondent, describes the manner of Metcalfe's 
■reception: — ^*'Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived about half an hour ago. 
He came from the American side, in a close-bodied sleigh drawn 
by four greys. He was received, on arriving at the foot of Arthur- 
street (Ives* Wharf), by an immense concourse of people. The 
military escort was composed of a detachment of the Incorporated 
liancers, and the guard of honour from the 2drd Begiment. !Not- 
withstanding the repeated disappointments as to the time of the 
.arrival, the male population of the place turned out en masse to 
greet Sir Charles, which they did with great enthusiasm. The 
various branches of the Fire Department, the Mechanics' Institu- 
tion, and the National Societies, turned out with their banners, 
which, with many sleighs decorated with flags, made quite a show. 
The streets from Daley's Hotel to the Governor's residence were 
lined by the military. Sir Charles, after a turn through two or 
three streets, from the place of his landing, accompanied by the 
procession, went to his residence. Sir Charles Metcalfe is a 
thorough -looking Englishman, with a jolly visage. He looks 
older than he really is, but this may proceed from the fetigues of 
his very rough journey." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

[1843—1845.] 

THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 

The Canadian Constitution — ^Responsible Goyerament — How to be 
Interpreted— State of Parties — ^The Executive Council — 
Beginning of Difficulties — ^Rupture with the Council — ^Provin- 
cial Addresses — Formation of a New Council — General 
Election — The New Session — ^Metcalfe's Difficulties. 

And now Sir Charles Metcalfe began to look the difficulties 
of his position fairly in the face. They were great; and 
he scarcely hoped to overcome them. But he addressed 
himself to his work in a quiet, resolute spirit, with the 
calm consciousness of a man knowing that he was about to 
do his best, in all honesty and sincerity, and that there 
were no personal considerations to cause him to swerve 
one hair's breath from the path of duty. He had not come 
to Canada to serve himself — but to serve the State. If he 
failed, therefore, his feilure would be forced upon him; 
it would not be self-incurred. 

The more closely he looked at the difficulties before him, 
the more formidable they appeared to be. He found, 
indeed, that they were far greater and more complicated 
than those which he had overcome, by the mere force of an 
honest purpose and a conciliatory spirit, on the distracted 
West-Indian island. They were formidable because they 
were only to be subdued either by evolving a crisis, which 
for a time must have convulsed the colony, or by a sacrifice 
of principle to which it was not in the nature of such a 
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man to submit. The party-spirit which was rending 
Jamaica on his arrival startled the Indian Governor. He 
said that it was impossible to conciliate one partj without 
offending another. But in Canada the curse of faction 
appeared before him so swollen and exaggerated, that he 
wondered the evils with which he had contended during 
his former Government had ever disquieted him at aJL 

His first care on establishing himself in Kingston was to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the character of 
the Government over which he was commissioned to preside. 
He found in Canada a Legislature embracing, as in Jamaica, 
three constituent parts : — ^the Governor, or representative 
of the Crown ; the Legislative Council, nominated by the 
Crown ; and the Representative Assembly, elected by the 
people. But there was a very important difference, in 
respect of the manner in which the Government was practi- 
cally administered, between the West^Indian island and 
the North-American province; for whereas in the former 
the Legislative and Executive Council was one, and the 
office-holders of whom it was composed retained their 
places during good conduct, in the latter there was a 
separate Executive Council, holding ofBce virtually by the 
sufferance of the popular branch of the Legislature, though 
nominally appointed by the Crown. This Executive 
Council was composed of members of both Houses— 
principally of the Lower House, to which they declared 
themselves directly responsible. 

This, in fact, was that Responsible Government of which 
suboequently so much was heard in all discussions on 
Canadian affairs. The responsibility was the responsibility 
of the Executive Council to a majority in the House of 
Assembly. They professed to govern the province through 
diat majority. They represented, indeed, the representa- 
tives of the people, and, therefore, governed through and 
for the community. So far was this theory of Responsible 
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Grovemment sufficiently sound — but when it came to be 
reduced to practice there were some obtrusive difficulties in 
the way of its successful application. And among the 
most difficult questions which suggested themselves was 
this — ^Whaty under such a state of things, was to become of 
the Governor-General? 

This question filled Metcalfe's mind ; and when he 
addressed himself to its solution, it was natural that he 
should have considered, in the first instance, how his pre- 
decessors had dealt with the difficulties which he was now 
called upon to encounter. The name of responsible 
government was, at all events, nothing new to the North- 
American Colonies. It had been talked of by Lord Durham ; 
and tried by Lord Sydenham and Sir Charles Bagot — ^how 
and with what result the new Governor-General now 
clearly described, on the 24th of April, in his first confi- 
dential despatch to the Colonial Office : 

** Lord Durham's meaning," he wrote, " seems to have been 
that the Governor should conduct his administration in concord- 
ance with the public feeling, represented by the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and it is obvious that without such concordance 
the Government could not he successfully administered. There is 
no evidence in what manner Lord Durham would have carried 
out the system which he advocated, as it was not brought into 
effect during his administration. Lord Sydenham arranged the 
detsSXs by which the principle was carried into execution. In 
forming the Executive Council he made It a rule that the indi- 
viduals comprising it should be members of the popular branch of 
the legislature, to which I believe there was only one exception; 
the gjentleman appointed to be president being a member of the 
Legislative Council. Lord Sydenham had apparently no intention 
of surrendering the government into the hands of the Executive 
ConndL On the contrary, he ruled the Council, and exercised 
great personal influence in the election of members to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly I am not aware that any 

great change took place, during that period of the administratioa 
of Shr Charles Bagot whidi preceded the meeting of the Legisla- 
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ture— but this event was instantly followed hy a ftill development 
of the consequences of making the officers of the Goyemment 
yirtuallj dependent for the possession of their places on the 
pleasure of the representative body. The two extreme parties in 
Upper Canada most violently opposed to each other coalesced 
solely for the purpose of turning out the office-holders, or^ as it is 
now termed, the Ministry of that day, with no other bond of union, 
and with a mutual understanding that having accomplished that 
purpose^ they would take the chance of the consequences, and 
should be at liberty to follow their respective courses. The 
French party also took part in this coalition, and from its com- 
pactness and internal reunion formed its greatest strength. Those 
parties together accomplished their joint purpose. They had 
expected to do so by a vote of the Assembly, but in that they were 
anticipated by the Governor-General, who, in apprehension of the 
threatened vote of want of confidence in members of his Council, 
ripened negotiations with the leaders of the French party, and 
that negotiation terminated in the resignation or removal from the 
Council of those members who belonged to what is called by 
themselves the Conservative party, and in the introduction of five 
members of the United French and Beform parties. The remain- 
ing members of the Council were either of the so-caUed Beform 
party, or if not formerly of that party, were willing to fight under 

its banners The events were regarded by all 

parties in the country as establishing in full force the system of 
responsible government of which the practical execution had 
before been incomplete. ...... From that time, the 

tone of the members of the Council and the tone of the public 
voice regarding responsible government has been greatly ex- 
alted. The Council are now spoken of by themselves and others 
generally as *the Ministers,' Hhe Administration,' 'the Cabinet,' 
' the Government,' and so forth. Their pretensions are accord- 
ing to this new nomenclature. They regard themselves as a 
responsible Ministry, and expect that the policy and conduct of 
the Governor shall be subservient to their views and party 
purposes." 

On the 12th of May, 'writing again to the Colonial Office 
on the same subject, Metcalfe declared that the question of 
responsible goveminent, as construed by the Council, 
was now about, for the first time, to be put fairly on 
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its trial, and that the '^ tug of war " was about to com- 
mence : — 

" Now, I conceiye»" he said, " is the first time when the scheme 
of responsible gOYemment, as here constraed, has come forward 
to be carried Mly into effect in any colony. Lord Durham had 
no difficulty in writing at leisure in praise of responsible goyem- 
ment, which had no efiect during his administration, and was 
treated by him as a general question, without any definition of 
the details by which it was to be carried into effect. Lord Syden- 
ham put the idea in force without suffering himself to be much 
restrained by it; and for the greater part of his administration it 
had no existence, and was only coming into operation when he 
died. Sir Charles Bagot yielded to the coerciye effect of Lord 
Sydenham's arrangements; and thence responsible government, 
as understood by its extreme adyocates, is said to be Sir Charles 
Bagot's policy; but though he yielded to the extent of calling 
certain parties into his Council, he had not the least intent of 
surrendering his power into their hands; and for the remainder of 
his time the contest was stayed off by his illness; but that very 
cause rendered it more certain for his successor. Now comes the 
tug of war, and supposing absolute submission to be out of the 
question, I cannot say that I see the end of the struggle if the 
parties alluded to really mean to malntrfiin it." 

Such were the manifestations of the Responsible Govern- 
ment over which Metcalfe was called upon to preside — 
not in any sense as a Governor, but wholly and solely as a 
name. The iUness of Sir Charles Bagot, which had for 
some time totally incapacitated him from performing the 
duties of his office, had afforded an opportunity to the 
Executive Council of carrying out unrestrained their own 
ideas of responsible government, and, imder circumstances 
so favourable to its development, they had run a course of 
unchecked usurpation. It is not improbable that but for 
the visitation of Providence which soon sent Sir Charles 
Bagot to his grave, there would in time have been a colli- 
sion between him and his Council — ^but as it was, nothing 
had happened to break the shock, and Metcalfe now felt 
that it would be his to bear the brunt of all the heady 
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opposition which had been acqtdring strength during the 
reigns of his predecessors. 

To the reader accustomed to the spectacle of a Bespon- 
sible Govemment in England — ^that is, a Goyemment 
dependent for its existence on the suffrages of a majority 
in the Representative Assembly — ^a Government, indeed, 
propped and supported by a party in the House of Com- 
mons — ^there may, at first, appear to be notching extraor- 
dinary in the position in which Sir Charles Metcalfe now 
found himself; and nothing very formidable in the diffi- 
culties which surrounded him. The Govemment of 
England was the Govemment of a party. Every Govern- 
ment in which the representative element preponderates is 
necessarily the Govemment of a party. But at the nomi- 
nal head of this Govemment-by-a-party in England was 
the wearer of a crown, who might be a child, a woman, 
or an imbecile old man, not expected to do, but to be — 
whilst at the head of this Responsible Government, or 
Govemment-by-a-party, in Canada, was one of the ablest 
statesmen that the mother country could send forth — a 
delegate, indeed, selected on account of his moral and 
intellectual fitness for the post of the chief ruler of our 
North American possessions. It might be in accordance 
with the spirit and the practice of the British constitalion 
that the Sovereign should be a cypher ; but it was not in 
accordance with the spirit or the practice of colonial 
Govemment that the Governor of a colony should be one. 
If, then, responsible govemment, as construed by the 
dominant party in Canada, was thenceforth to be brooght 
into full operation, the great question, as I have said, 
which remained to be solved, was, '< What was to become 
of lihe Grovemor-General ? " 

Now, govemment-by-a-party might be a very good 
thing; and the Govemor-Greneralship might be a very 
good thing. But it appeared to Sir Charles Metcalfe that 
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tlie two institations were incompatible with each other. 
To assimilate and amalgamate them it was necessary either 
that the nominal head of the Government, whatever desig- 
natkm he might bear, should be a mere cjpher-i-^ seal— - 
existing and not doing ; or that he should be practicallj 
one, the chief of the Ministry^ identifying himself with the 
party to which he is attached, and rising or falling with 
that party. Under such a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the nominal head of the administration might be 
either what the Sang or the Premier is in £ngland. But 
Metcalfe now found that he was e^qpected to be something 
which, as far as his own knowledge extended, was utterly 
without a prototype in the constitutional history of the 
world. 

It was said by some who, at this time, looked quietly 
oia whilst the principle of responsible government was 
developing itself in Canada, that thenceforth it would be 
the duty of the Ggvemor-Creneral to lead the Ministiy, 
and that coming with the prestige of high authority and a 
made reputation, as well as with the weight, in all proba* 
faility, of superior talents and more extensive admini- 
strative experience, he would be able, in a little time, to 
moiald the opinions and to shape the measures of his 
OoonciL There is something at least plausible in this ; 
and if Metcalfe had seen his way to such a solution of the 
question, he would eagerly have seized the means of extri- 
cating himself from the difficidties by which he was 
surrounded. But the opinion, although that of practical 
men, had little but theory, afler all, to recommend it* 
Doubtless, Metcalfe smiled complacently at the idea of his 
leading such a Council under such circumstances ; and 
turned from the contemplation of this pleasant picture of 
the entente cordicde between a moderate and a ductile 
Coimcil and mild paternal Governor to the menacing reality 
before him. 
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He was called upon to govern, or to submit to the 
government of Canada, by a party ; and the party by 
which he was to govern was one with which he had no 
sympathy. It was rather a combination of parties than a 
single faction — ^a combination of two parties, the princi- 
ples of neither of which Metcalfe conld bring himself to 
approve. He had some conception of the state of parties 
in the province, before he set his foot on Canadian soil ; 
but he had no clear knowledge of the extent to which 
party-spirit was eating into the very life of the colony, or 
of the embarrassment which must beset him as soon as 
ever he attempted to do justice to all classes and condi- 
tions of men, irrespectively of the factions to which lliey 
belonged.* But now that he came to take account of the 
obstacles to success, he found that they were far greater 
than he anticipated when he accepted the offer of the 
Government. He found that however potent might have 
been the watchword of '' Reconciliation " in Jamaica, in 
Canada it could avail him nothing to allay animosities and 
to engender peace. 

He found that there were three parties in the colony, 
and more than three races of men. He found that there 
was a loyal Conservative party; a Liberal^ or Reform, 
party; and a French-Canadian party.f The first was 

♦ " The violence of party spirit," he wrote to the Home Govern- 
ment on the 25th of April, *' forces itself on one's notice inune- 
diately on arrival in the colony; and threatens to be the source of 
all the difficulties -which are likely to impede the successM admi- 
nistration of the Grovemment for the welfiire and happiness of the 
country." 

f "^ The parties," wrote Metcalfe, '* into which the community 
is divided, are — the French-Canadian party, the Reform party, 
and the Conservative party; I use the names by which the parties 
designate themselves. The Reform party are by their opponents 
branded as Republicans and rebels, and the Conservatives by 
theirs as Tories and Orangemen The French 
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composed piincipallj of Englishmen; the second, of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and people of American stock ; the 
third consisted entirely of the old French settlers, who 
since the union of the two Ganadas had been gradually 
rising in importance. It was only among the £rst of these 
three parties that loyalty, as signifying attachment to the 
mother country, existed in any force. It was only, there- 
fore, with that party that Metcalfe, as the representative 
of the Imperial Grovemment, could properly sympathise. 
But that party was the Opposition of the day. The 
Beformers and the French-Canadians constituted the 
majority in the Representative Assembly, and, therefore, 
the Executive Council — the Responsible Government — 
which Metcalfe found in the province was composed of the 
leading men of those two radical parties. 

The dijBiculty of managing all these discordant parties 
without a Council Metcalfe might have overcome ; but the 
interposition of the Council rendered the work almost an 
impossibility. Determined, as far as he could, to abstain 
£rom identifying himself with any party, and to render 
equal justice to all, he still felt that the very catholicity 
which he desired to infuse into his administration, might 
become in itself a new source of difficulty and embarrass- 
ment. " The course which I intend to pursue," he wrote,- 
soon after he had assumed the charge of the Government, 
" with regard to all parties, is to treat all alike, and to 
make no distinctions as far as depends on my personal 

party is the strongest, from being thoroughly united and acting 
together almost as one man. Unless any question were to arise 
which would unite the discordant English parties in a common 
feeling, the French party, from its compactness, could influence 
the votes of the Assembly more than any other." This party 
had only recently risen into power. It had before been excluded 
from office; but under the administration of Sir C. Bagot had been 
admitted to its share of the responsible offices of the State, includ- 
ing seats in the Executive Council. ' 
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ciHidiiety unless I disGOTer, wKich I do not at presenty 
thftt jMrinciples and motires are concerned which render 
a different course proper." But he presentlj added: 

^ IP I had a ftir open Held, I should endeayoar to condliate and 
Mag together the good men of all parties, and to vin the cobA- 
dence and co-operatuHi of the kgislatlTe bodies by mearaies 
calculated to promote the general welfare in accordance wUh 
public feeling ; but fettered as I am hy the necessity of acting 
with a Council brought into place bj a coalition of parties, and at 
present in possession of a decided m^joritj in the Representative 
Assembly, I nnist, in some degree, forego my own inclinations in 
tiiQBe respects; although I may still strive as a mediator to allay 
the bitterness of party spirit. Even the h<^ of this may be 
short-lived, for any measure that can be construed into indicating 
the adoption of the supposed policy of the party in the Council, 
win excite the animosily of the excluded party against me per- 
sonally, so as to destroy such nsrfulness on my part even in that 
little degree. It is, however, an advantage of the present system 
that opposition to the Council need not be regarded as opposition 
to the Grovemor, as long as the Council is virtually nominated by 
the Bepresentative Assembly, and that opposition to the local 
administratian, even when the Governor is an object of attack, 
need not be c<msidered as opposition to her Migesty's (xovem- 
nxnt* 

The system of universal toleration which Metcalfe pre- 
scribed to himself as his rule of conduct, was not likely to 
find favour in the eyes of the zealous partizans who com- 
posed his Executive CounciL In the composition of lihat 
Council, indeed, when he came to examine it, he foimd 
not the least of the difficulties which beset his career. 
He found that there were some able and some honest men 
in the administration ; but that there was a great want of 
moderation amcmg them; that they were, for the most 
part, men of extreme opinions, and some of them of 
intractable temper.- Where there was strong conscien- 
tiousness, there was a vehemence almost bordering on 
fanaticism ; where tiiere was most ground for respect, 
there was also most cause of alarm. They were princi- 
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pallj Irishmen^ French-CanadianSy or men of American 
stock. The true Britisli element in the Ezecative Council 
was comparatively smalL 

The President of the Council was Mr. Sullivan, an 
Irishman by birth and a lawyer by profession ; a man 
who, if he had united consistency of political conduct and 
weight of personal character with the great and original 
talents which he unquestionably possessed, might have 
taken a conspicuous part in the public affairs of any 
country. His abilities had been highly esteemed by Loid 
Sydenham, under whose tutelage he had become a Liberal. 
To Sir Charles Metcalfe he was described as the best 
writer and the best speaker in the colony — ^but there the 
commendation ceased. Mr. Daly, the Secretary of State, 
or " Provincial Secretary " for Lower Canada, was a man 
of a very different stamp. He, also, was an Irishman — 
and he was a Eoman Catholic ; but although for the 
latter reason his sympathies were strongly witib the French- 
Canadian people, or had been, so long as they were 
oppressed by the dominant race, his feeliugs, the growth 
of education and early association, were of a Conservative 
and aristocratic cast All Metcalfe's infomiantB repre- 
sented him to be a man of high honour and integrity ; of 
polished manners and courteous address ; a good specimen 
of an Irish gentleman. It was added, that he was pos- 
sessed of judgment and prudence — tact and discretion ; in 
short, a man to be trusted. But he was not a public 
speaker ; and, therefore, wanted weight in the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Of that Assembly, Mr. Harrison, an 
English lawyer,* Provincial Secretary for Upper Canada, 
was nominally the ^ leader." He had some years before 
emigrated to the colony to better his fortunes by agricul- 
tural pursuits, but had become private secretary to Sir 
George Arthur, and subsequently, tmder Lord Sydenham's 

♦ Author of *' Harrison's Digest" 
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administration, was appointed to a seat in the Execntive 
Council. It was said of bim, that he was ''a person 
very difficult to describe, from want of salient points of 
character." His qualities were for the most part of a 
n^;atiye description. Unassuming and unaffected, making 
no display of his talents, he still got through his business 
in such a manner as to justify a belief in their existence. 
But although his character was not clearly defined, his 
political opinions were; and his Liberalism was at least 
undoubted. 

Of a character and a temperament wholly opposite to 
those of the leader of the House of Assembly was Mr. 
Morin, a French-Canadian, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
He had been thrown in early life, by the troubles of his 
country, into the stormy sea of politics, but, I believe^ 
had followed the law as a profession. His character, as 
described to Metcalfe, would have fitted well the hero of a 
romance. With administrative abilities of the highest 
class, vast powers of application, and an extreme love of 
order, he united a rare conscientiousness and a noble self- 
devotion, which in old times would have carried him 
cheerfully to the stake. His patriotism was of the purest 
water. He was utterly without selfishness and guile. And 
he was of so sensitive a nature, and so confiding a dis- 
position, that it was said of him, he was as tender-hearted 
as a woman and as simple as a child. But for these — ^the 
infirmities only of noble minds — ^he might have been a 
great statesman. If the enthusiasm and demonstrativeness 
of his character rendered him a striking contrast to Secre- 
tary Haixison, he was in these and other respects also 
remarkably dissimilar to Mr. Beceiver-Greneral Dunn — an 
Englishman of no great acuteness of perception or ardour 
of patriotism, equally wanting in the steadier qualities of 
order and precision ; whilst, in his devotion to the science 
of politics, the earnest French-Canadian put to shame 
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another of his colleagues, Mr. Killalj, an Irishman, the 
Inspector of Public Works, who was anadous for nothing 
so much as to escape entirely out of the political arena, 
and to devote himself exclusively to the practical duties of 
his department. 

Mr. Small and Mr. Aylwyn, both natives of the 
province, and of American origin, were the Solicitors- 
General for Upper and Lower Canada. The former was 
described as a well-intentioned man, of more than average 
respectability and honour ; whilst the latter bore the 
reputation of the best debater in the Assembly — a man of 
infinite adroitness and lawyer-like sagacity, skiUed in 
making the worse appear the better reason, and exposing 
llie weakness of an adversary's case. He had rendered 
essential service to the French-Canadians in the time of 
their utmost need, and had been brought into the Council 
tiiroiigh the influence of that party. But there was, in. 
reality, little in common between them ; and it was said 
that the connection gave no great satisfaction to the old 
clients of the Solicitor-General. 

The Inspector-General of Accounts, or Chief Finance- 
Minister, was Mr. Hincks. He was in many respects a 
remarkable man. The son of an eminent Irish divine, he 
had settled in Canada many ye,ars before, and had devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. The literature which he 
cultivated was the literature of politics. He became 
editor and proprietor of a leading Liberal journal, the 
Toronto Examiner, The ability with which he conducted 
the paper rendered it a formidable political organ. From 
this condition of colonial journalist, the influence of which 
in troubled times is not to be estimated by the social 
position it confers, he was elevated to high official rank by 
Sir Charles Bagot. Even the most strenuous of his 
opponents admitted his fitness for the ofiice he held. He 
was an excellent accountant and financier. It was repre- 
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sented to Sir Charles Metcalfe that he was by far the best 
man of business in the CJoimcil — clear-beaded, methodical^ 
persevering, and industrious. But as a partisan he was 
vehement and unscrupulous ; with a tongue that cut like 
a sword, and no discretion to keep it in order. 

The two foremost men in the Council remain yet to be 
noticed — ^Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin, the Attorneys- 
General for Lower and Upper Canada. The former was a 
French-Canadian and the leader of his party in the 
Colonial Legiislature, as he had been, since Papineau's 
retirement, the leader of his people, before they had been 
permitted to take part in the CouncOs of the State. All 
his better qualities were natural to him ; his worse were 
the growth of circumstances. Cradled, as he and his 
people had been, in wrong, smarting for long years under 
the oppressive ezclusiveness of the dominant race, he had 
become mistrustful and suspicious ; and the doubts which 
were continually floating in his mind had naturally 
engendered indecision and infirmity of purpose. Bat be 
had many flne characteristics which no evil circumstances 
could impair. He yvas a just and an honourable man. His 
motives were above all suspicion. Warmly attached to 
his country, earnestly seeking the happiness of his people, 
he occupied a high position by the force rather of his 
moral than of his intellectual qualities. He was trusted 
and respected rather than admired. As the leader of an 
important and an united party he occupied a large space 
in the eyes of the public; and without any partLcoIar 
fitness for such prominent action, was now about to take a 
conspicuous part in the great events which were rapidly 
developing themselves. 

A far abler and more energetic man was Mr. Bobat 
Baldwin — the son of a gentleman of Toronto, of 
descent, who had formerly been a member of what 
called the << Family Compact." The elder Baldwin bad 
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quandled with liis party, and with the characteristic 
bittentesa of a renegade had brought up his son in 
estfemeat hatred of his old associates, and had instilled 
into him ihe most radical opinions. Bobert Baldwin was 
an apt pupil; and there was much in the circumstances by 
whidi he was surrounded — ^in the unfortunate misgovern- 
ment of his country, in the oppressive exclusiveness of a 
dominant faction, and in ihe political convulsions which it 
had engendered — to rivet him in the extreme opinions 
whkh he had imbibed in his youth. So he grew up to be 
an enthusiast — nhnost a fanatic. He was thoroughly in 
earnest ; thoroughly conscientious ; but he was to the last 
degree uncompromising and intolerant. He seemed to 
delight in strife. The might of mildness he laughed to 
scorn. It was said of him, that he was not satisfied with 
a victory unless it was gained by violence — ^that conces- 
sions were valueless to him unless he wrenched them with 
a strong hand from his opponent. With strong convic- 
tions and stem self-reliance, he made no allowances for 
others, and sought none for himself. There was a sort of 
suWme egotism about him — a magnificent self-esteem, 
which caused him to look upon himself as a patriot, 
whilst he was serving his own ends by the promotion of 
his ambition, or by the gratification of his vanity or spite. 
His strong passions and his imcompromising spirit made 
him a mischievous party-leader and a dangerous opponent. 
His influence was very great. He was not a mean man ; 
he was above corruption; and there were many who 
accepted his estimate of himself, and believed him to be 
the only pure patriot in the country. During the iUness 
of Sir Charles Bagot he had usurped the Grovernment. 
The activity of Sir Charles Metcalfe, who did everything 
for himself, and exerted himself to keep every one in his 
proper place, was extremely distasteful to him. He did 
not understand the character of the man who had been 
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sent to govern them; and it would have been strange, 
indeed, if one so blinded by passion and self-esteem, and 
so intolerant of opposition, had not soon wrought himself 
into a state of furious antagonism to the Goyemor-Greneral. 
Such, as represented to Metcalfe — such, as, on further 
experience, he subsequently had good reason for believing 
them to be — ^were the members of the Executive Council 
who now desired to put their own construction upon the 
principles of Eesponsible Government, which had been 
admitted by the Imperial authority, and which Metcalfe 
himself cheerfully accepted. Canada, at the best of times, 
was not a good nursery for statesmen. The imion of 
political ability and political integrity was very rare in 
the colony. Impartial men, not greatly admiring .the 
individual members of the Council, were yet fain to 
acknowledge that it would be difficult to compose a better 
Ministry. Metcalfe himself accepted it as he found it, and 
said he did not see any possibility of making a change for 
the better. On the 24th of April he wrote to the Colonial 
Secretary : 

'* Hitherto nothing disagreeable has occurred in my communi- 
cations with the Council, or with the several individuals of which 
it is composed. Their views and mine correspond on several 
questions. They are, generally, able men. Several of them are 
influential. 1 do not perceive that any benefit would arise from 
any practicable change. The point in which I most proximately 
expect to incur a difference with them is their claim that the 
Government shall be administered in subserviency to their party 
views. They expect that the patronage of the Government shall 
be bestowed exclusively on members of their party, and in sup- 
port of their influence I dislike extremely the 

notion of governing as a supporter of any particular party. I 
wish to make the patronage of the Government conducive to the 
conciliation of all parties, by bringing into the public service the 
men of the greatest merit and efficiency, without any party dis- 
tinction. My powers of usefulness, little as they might be under 
any circumstances, will be paralysed by my being forced in any 
degree to act as the supporter of a party.*' 
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And again, in tbe same letter, he alluded to his expec- 
tations and intentions, and spoke of the encroachments 
which he apprehended: 

''The general coiirse which I purpose to pursue towards the 
Council, is to treat them with the confidence and cordiality due 
to the station which they occupy; to consult them not only when- 
ever the law or estahlished usage requires that process, but also 
wheneyer the importance of the occasion recommends it; and 
whenever I conceive that the public service will be benefited by 
their aid and advice. At the same time, I must be on my guard 
agi^Uist their encroachments." 

A week or two afterwards, the encroachments which 
he apprehended had commenced. Lafontaine and Bald- 
win were 'endeavouring to usurp the Government, and 
to reduce the Governor-General to a mere passive instru- 
ment in their hands. Already had the former threatened 
resignation. A cloud of difficulties was gathering darkly 
over his head. On the 12th of May he wrote to Lord 
Stanley: 

** I learn that my attempts to conciliate all parties are criminal 
in the eyes of the Council, or at least of the most formidable 
member of it. I am required to give myself up entirely to tlie 
Council; to submit absolutely to their dictation; to have no judg- 
ment of my own; to bestow the patronage of the Government 
exclusively on their partisans; to proscribe their opponents; and 
to make some public and unequivocal declaration of my adhesion 
to those conditions — ^including the complete nullification of her 
Majesty's Government — a course which, under self-deception, he 
denominates Sir Charles Bagot's policy, although it is very certain 
that Sir Charles Bagot meant no such thing. Failing of submis- 
sion to those stipulations, I am threatened with the resignation of 
Mr. Lafontaine for one, and both he and I are fully aware of the 
serious consequences likely to follow the execution of that 
menace, from the blindness with which the French-Canadian 

party follow their leader. I am disposed to hope 

that further reflection may cool his ardour, and that I may derive 
flome advantage from the aid of time. I need hardly say, that 
although I see the necessity for caution, I have no intention of 
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tearing up her Msgesty's commiHion by sobmitting to the pre- 
scribed conditions 

" The sole question is, to describe it without disguise, whether 
the Governor shall be solely and completely a tool in the ^ands of 
the Council, or whether he shall have any exercise of his own 
judgment in the administration of the Goyernment? Such a ques- 
tion has not come forward as a matter of discussion; but there 
is no doubt that the leader of the French party speaks the senti- 
ments of others of his Council besides himselfl • 

As I cannot possibly adopt them, I must be prepared for Uie 
consequences of a rupture with the Council, or at least the moat 
influential portion of it. It would be very imprudent on my part 
to hasten such an event, or to allow it to take place under present 
drcumstanoes, if it can be avoided — ^but I must ezpeet it, for I 
cannot consent to be the tool of a party, and to proscribe all those 
who defended their cimoty in the hour of need against foreign 
invasion and internal rebellion. I am an advocate for entire 
forgetfolness of past offences against the State; but it is provoking 
to find that those who claim amnesty for rebels and briganda, 
with whom to a certain extent they sympathised, are inv^eeate 
in their hostility to those who were foithftd to their Sovereign 
and country. The amnesty ought at least to be reciprocaL 
...... Grovernment by a majority is the explanation of 

responsible' government given by tiie leader in this movement, 
and government without a majority must be admitted to be 
ultimately impracticable. But the present question — and the one 
which is coming on for trial in my administratioo, is not whetiier 
the Govemoir shall so conduct his Government as to meet the wants 
and wishes of the people, and obtain their sufirages by promoting 
their welfare and happiness — ^nor whether he shall be recqponaible 
for his measures to the people, through th&x representatives — but 
whether he shall, or shall not, have a voice in his own Council; 
whether he shall be a^t liberty to treat all her Miyesly's sulgeclia 
with equal justice, or be a reluctant and passive tool in the 
hands of a party for the purpose of proscribing their opponeota— - 
those opponents being the portion of the community most attached 
to British connection; and the Governor required to proscribe 
them being a British Governor. The tendency and object of this 
movement is to throw off the government of the mother-oouniry 
in internal affairs entirely — ^but to be maintained and supported 
at her expense, and to have all the advantages of comnectian, am 
long as it may suit the majority of the people of Canada to 
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endure it. Thui is a Tery intelligible and yery conyenient policy 
for a Canadian aiming at independence, but the part that the 
representative of the mother-conntry is required to perform in it 
is by no means fascinating." 

From these passages may be gathered a clear conception 
of the causes which, as the year advanced, threatened to 
precipitate a collision between Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
the members of his Council. It ^aa not a question of 
responsible government as understood either by Lord 
Dnriiam who had suggested, by Lord John Russell who 
had sanctioned, or by the Assembly which had declared 
in favour of the system. It was a question of responsible 
government as the Lafontaine-and-Baldwin Council chose 
to misconstrue the original intent both of the Imperial and 
the Colonial Legislature. Their idea of responsible 
government was the government of a Council supported 
by the dominant party in the Representative Assembly, 
with a Governor-General employed by them as a mere 
passive instrument in their hands. To govern through a 
party was one thing — ^to surrender everything to a party 
was another. 

That Metcalfe entertained a strong personal dislike to 
any form of party government is true ; but he saw the 
necessity of such government in Canada, and whatever 
may have been the habits of his mind, or whatever the 
• antecedents of his public life, he was not a man obstinately 
to adhere to old systems, or to transplant to the West 
opinions or sentiments applicable only to the institutions 
of the East. It was easy to say of him, that he was an 
Oriental despot ; that he was not accustomed to represen- 
tative government; and that he could not bring himself 
to appreciate or to act in harmony with popular assem- 
blies. But he was no bigot; and he was no fool. He 
admitted the necessity of governing the Canadian provinces 
through a majority in the House of Assembly. He said, 
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indeed, it was impossible to govern in any other waj; 
but he did not conceive that it was necessary to the 
harmonious working of such a system of government, 
that he shoidd entirely surrender the prerogative of the 
Crown. 

It was said that the real source of the antagonism 
between Metcalfe and his Council was to be found in the 
personal character of the former. And so, undoubtedly, 
it was. There was no more prominent feature in his 
character than a strong sense of duty to the State, unless 
it were a still stronger sense of universal justice. Perhaps, 
in the single quality of conscientiousness, both charac- 
teristics are included. By the Lafontaine-and-Baldwin 
Council, Metcalfe was called upon to violate both his duty 
to the Government which employed him, and his sense of 
universal justice. He was called upon to surrender the 
prerogative of the Crown, and to do a sweeping injustice 
to the Colony. He was the last person in the world to 
endeavour to ride rough-shod over local institutions. It 
was always his desire to act with the colonial authorities — 
to confide in and condliate them. Against the encroach- 
ments of the Imperial Government he had always pro- 
tested.* He believed that it was his duty, as it was his 
pleasure, to guide the Councils of the Colony, not forcibly 

* See Metcalfe's remonstrance against undue interference with 
the independence of the Jamaica Assembly. " The only question 
is," he wrote to the Colonial Office, **how good can best be 
accomplished — ^whether by riding rough-shod over the island 
institutions, and knocking down right-and-left everything that 
stands in one's way; or by cordially co-operating with the island 
authorities, legislative and executive, profiting by their good feel- 
ings, taking them by the hand and leading them gently to every 
desired improvement, respecting their just rights as well as those 
of others, and above all, by not suspecting and distrusting 
them ? The latter is the course^ which naturally presented itself 
to me." 
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to control them by any undue exercise of his prerogative 
as the representative of the Crown. He had rightly said 
in Jamaica, that '^ when the two giants, Privilege and 
Prerogative, have been roused to a combat, it is hard to 
say where it will terminate ;" but this combat was now 
about to commence. 

It was not provoked or invited by Prerogative. Metcalfe 
neither attempted nor desired to ride rough-shod over the 
Canadian Council. The Council endeavoured to ride rough- 
shod over him ; to grind him down into the dust of utter 
annihilation. Not only was it their desire to deprive him 
of all controlling power as the representative of the Crown, 
to deny his right to be considered as the chief member of 
the Council, and to reduce him to the level of one of them- 
selves, but they desired and they endeavoured to prevent 
him from having any voice in the Council at all. They 
were not satisfied to stop short of an entire usurpation of 
the authority of the Governor-General. They were eager 
to reduce him to the mere shadow of a name. 

It has been before observed, that as Metcalfe was no 
usurper himself, so he would not suffer the usurpation of 
others. His strong sense of public duty kept him always 
in his right place, and made him resolute to keep others 
also in their right places. He had the strongest possible 
assurance that he had not been sent out to Canada to be 
the tool of a party — and that party the one least favourable 
to the interests of the mother country. Eager as he was 
for conciliation, he still felt that if he could conciliate the 
Council only by a base surrender of the right of the 
Crown, it was his duty, whatever it might cost him, to 
abide the consequences of a collision. He saw plainly 
that things were tending to this pass. And he was the 
more resolute not to avoid it by any unbecoming conces- 
sions, because he saw with equal distinctness that the 
question which would precipitate it was not less a question 
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of justice than a question of prerogative. The qaesdon 
was, whether all the patronage of the colony should be 
surrendered to the greed of party*?— whether the just claims 
of individuals and the general well-being of the province 
should be sacrificed, whilst Baldwin and Lafontaine were 
strengthening the hands of the Council by an unscropulons 
purchase of votes ? 

In this question of patronage all the manifold curses of 
the bitter party- spirit which was rending the island found 
outward expression. Nothing could have more clearly 
indicated the terrible extent to which this foul disease was 
corrupting the very life-blood of the colony. 

At the aocumulation of difficulties thus engendered 
Metcalfe now looked with feelings almost approaching to - 
despair. In reply to a Mend in England, who had sent 
him a practical suggestion of some value, he wrote on the 
15th of July : 

" I wish that successful GoYemment depended on such matten, 
or could be in any degree promoted by due attention to French- 
Canadian rank. There are much more serious difficulties which 
nothing seems likely to surmount — ^the mutual antipathy of races^ 
which time alone will subdue; the still hotter antipathy of le- 
fonners, as they caU themselves— or republicans and rebels^ as 
they are called by their opponents— on the one hand ; and consti- 
tutionalists or conservatives, as they call themselves — or tones 
and family-compact men, as they are called by their adversaries 
on the other ; the hostile virulence of Orangemen and Repealers, 
imported into this country from the hot-bed of fiustion, and form- 
ing a new source of mischief; the disappointment attending the 
Union ; the impossibility of reconciling Upper Canadians to the 
fixing of the seat of Government in Lower Canada ; and mce versa 
as to the Lower Canadians, with respect to Upper Canada ; the 
probability of attempts to dissolve the Union ; the no hope of 
good in either repealing or maintaining it; my own dislike to 
governing by or with a party ; and the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility of avoiding it. These are the difficulties which beset my 
path ; and so hopeless is the prospect of either public good or 
personal credit, that I should have considered myself as fully 
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justified In declining what I nerer invited, had I known the leal 
state of things when I accepfted the office. I cannot now throw off 
with propriety. If equal love and desire to do justice to all with- 
out distinction would suffice to secore contoitment, I should not 
despair — ^hut party-spirit runs too high. The wars of the ins and 
outs win continue to rage. In short, the chance of keeping tiMMe 
discordant materials in union and peace is hopeless ; and I have 
made up my mind to utter fiulure. My determination is to do 
what seems to be right and practicable, and to take the oonae- 
quence — ^but hope I have none, not eyen of escape. If I oouJd 
conscientiously say, ' The thing is to be done, but I can't do it,' 
I should then be able to resign and make way &sr another ; but as 
it is, I do not feel myself, at liberty to cast the burden on any 
other, and must toil on to no purpose in the Slough of Despond. — 
Enough of this disheartening subject ! " ♦ 

Not the least of the difficulties liere glanced at' was tint 
involved in the question then before him of the location of 
the seat of Government. Since the union of the two 
Canadas this had been a continual source of party-strife 
and local irritation ; and Metcalfe had strong apprehen- 
sions that, whatever might be the soluticm of it, arerolutioii 
would be the result of the decision. All through the year 
the question pressed heavily on his mind. At the end c€ 
April he had written to the Colonial Secretary : 

" My own opinion concurs with that of the Council It appesre 
to me that Montreal is decidedly the fittest place to form Hie 
capital of the tlnited Province of Canada. It is not only Hie 
principal place in population, wealth, and commerce ; but it is 
also the only place where the English and French races can amal- 
gamate. Kingston is a foreign hind to the iE^rench-Canadiaiu ; 
except the few gentlemen who as office-holders aje drawn by 



* In tills letter, alluding to the last news from India, Metcalfe 
says : ** With the exception of our military exploits, I do not like 
our proceedings in Sindh. If I understand them aright, they have 
'been a series of encroachments from the commencement of our 
negotiation for opening the navigation of the Indus— ^ laudable 
object, if it could have been accomplished without destroying the 
independence of another state." 
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their duties to the seat of GoTemment, it scarcely contains a single 
inhabitant of that race. • . . . K there were any place in 
choosing which the feelings of Upper and Lower Canadians would 
unite, that would be a motiye for selection which would in my 
opinion over-rule every other. But that is out of the question. 
Place the capital in Upper Canada, and the Lower Canadians 
will be dissatisfied. Place it in Lower Canada, and the Upper 
Canadians will be so. In proposing Montreal, therefore, I do not 
mean to promise that such a decision will not produce great dis- 
satisfaction in Upper Canada, for I am inclined to believe that it 
will, and I have been told that it will lead to a motion for the 
repeal of the Union." 

At the end of July he wrote again on the same STibject : 

** The Union was effected without the consent of Lower Canada, 
and with the hesitating but purchased assent of Upper Canada. 
The Upper Canadians were induced to agree to the measure by 
the advantage of putting a share of the burden of their debt and 
expenditure on Lower Canada, by the hope of aid from the mother 
country for the advancement of public works, and by a persuasion 
— ^it is now added, by an assurance, amounting to a promise, after- 
wards apparently acted upon, that the seat of the Government of 
the United Froviuce should be fixed in Upper Canada. This 
persuasion has been strengthened by the continuance of the Gro- 
vemment at Kingston for two years ; and its removal would cause 
disapx)ointment and resentment. The French party, it is supposed, 
would always be ready to promote a repeal of the Union ; but I 
confine myself at present to the circumstances which render a 
similar feeling probable on the part of Upper Canada." 

This was one root of party- strife, natural, indigenous. 
Another, which at the same time excited uneasy appre- 
hensions in Metcalfe's mind, had been transplanted from 
the mother country. It seemed that Canada was a clime in 
which native and exotic faction throve with equal luxu- 
riance — that the latter, indeed, acquired strength by removal 
to a soil of such vast regenerative power. All the evils of 
Irish party-strife seemed, indeed, to have crossed the 
Atlantic only to appear there in an exaggerated shape. 
Orange lodges were in active operation, whilst Hibernian 
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societies brought together the Irish Catholics, and each 
flaunted their colours and insignia in the public ways. In 
the summer of 1843 the streets of Kingston were placarded 
with bills inviting the people to attend two Irish meetings 
—the one for the promotion of Eepeal, the other , at the 
same spot, for the purpose of obstructing it, '^ peaceably/* 
as the placard said, " if we can ; forcibly, if we must.*' 
The Magistracy were in alarm. Metcalfe was asked 
authoritatively to suppress the Repeal meeting ; but he re- 
commended that the power of persuasion should be tried 
— and it was tried with good effect. The meeting was 
not held. But still all the combustible elements remained ; 
and they might any day burst out in a blaze. 

The state of affairs in the mother country at this time 
rendered such an outburst in Canada extremely probable. 
Ireland, from a state of chronic excitement, had been 
stimulated into a crisis of fever and delirium ; and it was 
believed that the first tidings of any serious collision between 
the Irish repealers and the British Government would be 
the signal for such a rising in the colony as it would be 
impossible to allay. Alarming rumours were afloat in the 
province. " It is supposed," wrote Metcalfe, in July, to 
the Colonial Secretary, " that if any collision were to occur 
in Ireland between the Government and the disaflected, it 
would be followed by the pouring in of myriads of Eoman 
Catholic Irish into Canada from the United States, assisted 
by the inimical portion of the American population; and 
that they would be joined by the great body of Boman 
Catholic emigrants now settled in this province. So 
strongly has this alarm prevailed, that a gentleman of 
information and ability, and a member of the House of 
Assembly, recently brought to my private secretary a 
letter received from New York, written by an individual 
on whose veracity the gentleman relied, stating that French 
oflicers were actively engaged in that place in drilling the 

VOL. U. N 
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Irish, with whom it abonnds, with a view to the invadon 
of Canada immediatel j on the occmrence of anj ontbreak 
in Ireland." " I cannot say," added Metcalfe, " that I 
give credit to this intelligence."* But cmch reports kept 
the colony in a continual state of unrest, and fomented the 
strife between the Irish factions in the province. 

And so with war between the Upper and Lower 
Canadians — ^between the French and English settlen — 
between the Catholic and Protestant Irish — between the 
Badical and Conservative English — and between himself 
and his Council — Metcalfe sometimes despaired of his 
ability to calm the sea of political trouble which every- 
where was foaming around him. 

In the state of mind which these anxieties engendered, 
he was doubtless glad to leave Kingston for a time on a 
tour of inspection; and to profit by the bracing, invigora- 
ting effects of continual change of scene. His reception 
throughout the province was cordial and compUmentaiy. 
Everywhere deputations bearing loyal addresses came 
out to meet the new Governor-General, and to do him 
honour. But he felt that all these manifestations of 
apparent enthusiasm were little more than an outside show 
of loyalty and respect. A brief letter to his sister, written 
from Quebec, crowds into a few pregnant sentences the 
history both of his public and private life — of his doings 
and his feelings at this time: 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE TO MRS. 6MTTHE. 

" Quebec, August 27, laid. 
'<Mt dearest Gborgiaka, — ^I am making a hurried toor 
through my dominions before the meeting of Parliament, which I 
haye summoned for the 28th of next month. If grand receptions, 
loyal addresses, banners displayed, and triumphal arches could 
afford comfort and assurance, I should have them; hot I caimot 



* Sir Charles Metcalfe to Lord Stanley, Jufy 8, 1843. 
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E&y that they do; for I fear that the whole concern is rotten at the 
core. Health as nsnal. face no better. The ladies and children 
remain at Kingston. Mj love to Mr. S.^ and Emj. Yours in 
haste, but ever, 

*^ Most ailbcti(mately, 

** C. T. Mbtcaub." 

The addresses of which Metcalfe here speaks came as a 
matter of course. Colonial communities are essentially 
address-presenting people. Almost from the first day of 
the Governor-Generars arrival in the colony he had been 
deluged with these addresses. They were, for the most part, 
notes of welcome, expressive of loyalty to the Crown and 
confidence in its representative.- And now that he was 
journeying through the province, there was fresh occasion 
in every town or village which he visited for similar con- 
gratulatory manifestations. They came in all forms and 
fashions, and were written in all styles — some on small 
sheets of thin letter-paper, others on vast expanses of 
parchment ; some brief in their expressions of loyalty, 
some diffuse, some grandiloquent; some branching into 
extraneous topics, some cautionary, some didactic; some 
almost objurgatory, others almost entirely self-laudatory;* 

* Of this class of addresses the following, from the inhabitants 
<^the town of Niagara, is an interesting illustration: " There are 
recollections connected with the district, now honoured by your 
IHresence, to which it will eyince no unpardonable pride if on, the 
present occasion, we briefly call your Excellency's attenticm. It 
was here that the British standard, emblematic of intelligence, 
ciyilisation, and above all, of the Christian Mth, first floated over 
the then vast wilderness of Western Canada. It was here where 
the first GoTemment of Upper Canada was organised — ^where its 
first Parliament deHberated. It was here that during the last war 
a ruthless inyader applied the torch of desolation, and by wantonly 
borning down every habitation in Niagara (then Newark) pro- 
voked a spirit which soon carried retribution into the enemy's 
lazicL It was here that the victories of Stoney Creek, LundyV 
lane, and Quemston Heights, attested the unswerving loyalty and 
dauntless bravery of those up<m whom, on these trying oecaskms^ 

N 2 
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and a few steeped in that poison of party wbicb, go where 
lie would, Metcalfe found it impossible wholly to escape. 

In many of these addresses the inhabitants of the places 
through which Metcalfe passed approached him with 
petitions to aid them in their industrial undertakings. 
There were rising towns or flourishing villages, on spots 
which a few years before had been howling wildernesses. 
The visible signs of progress which repeatedly met him as 
he went, and the vast capability of still greater develop- 
ment through the agency of reproductive works, filled 
Metcalfe with sorrow at the thought that the prosperity of 
so noble a country, long retarded by misgovemment, 
should now again be obstructed by the curse of an 
imquenchable party spirit. There was something childlike 
in the confidence with which some of the people approached 
him, and beautiful in their expressions of gratitude for 
the paternal kindness of his predecessor. Except in places 
where Toryism in its worst form was rampant, strong 
indications of the attachment with which Sir Charles Bagot 

deyolved the privilege of sustaining British fame. It was here, 
too, that one of your predecessors gloriously fell whilst in the 
courageous discharge of his duty; and almost within view rises a 
monument to preserve his memory, and to stimulate those who 
hehold it to heroism like his, erected hy a people who venerate his 
name, and who never look on that monument, shattered as it now is 
by the sacrilegious hands of nameless ruffians, without anticipating 
that your Excellency will, as soon as opportunity offers, carry into 
effect the expressed intention of your Excellency's immediate pre- 
decessor, to take such steps as will restore Brock's monument to a 
condition worthy the character of the province and of the hero 
whose acliievements it is intended to perpetuate. To the Niagara 
district, prominent in historical recollections, suhlime in the 
natural scenery it presents, distinguished hy the oftd^times proved 
loyalty of its inhahitants, we heartily hid your Excellency welcome; 
and trust that a respite from the toils and cares of official life will 
he as satisfactory to you as the opportimity of thus addressing- 
your Excellency is gratifying to us." Guernsey, the birth-place 
of Sir Isaac Brock, may well be proud of her hero. 
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had been regarded, and of sorrow for his death, met the new 
Governor-General as he advanced. ^' Like fond children 
recently deprived of one good parent," said the framers of 
one of these addresses, ''we anxiously hope that you 
wiU long be blessed with health to enable you to perfect, 
under Providence, your great wish of seeing Canada 
as one family — ^united, happy, and prosperous. Such a 
state, we fondly hope, under your auspices, is not far distant ; 
and to assist in its production we pledge our loyalty, 
industry, and charity one towards another.*' In a some- 
what similar strain of charity and good-will the Irish 
inhabitants of Brantford approached him. '' We anxiously 
wish,*' they said, " to live in peace and good-will with our 
fellow-men of every creed and clime, and will hail with 
delight reciprocal feelings; for we are perfectly aware that 
nothing conduces more to the happiness or prosperity of a 
town or people than peace and good order." 

Addresses conceived in this spirit it was simply a pleasure 
to receive — ^but others came to him bitterly complaining 
that the state of public feeling in the country was paralys- 
ing the industry of the people; tainting the fount of 
justice, and impeding the spread of education. Every- 
where the effects of strong party spirit were visible.* For 
example, the inhabitants of the township of Pelham, in the 
Niagara district, introduced into their address of welcome 
a passage expressing '' unfeigned sorrow that efforts had 
been made to weaken his Excellency's opinion of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Lafontaine and the other members of his 
Cabinet ; and hoping that his confidence in them would not 
be diminished by any representations made by the enemies 
of responsible government." 

The constitutionalists of Orillia, on the other hand, gave 
utterance in an address to their desire to see the expulsion 

* Sometimes two addresses would come, to him from the same 
place — each claiming to be ^ address of the people. 
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from the (Council of the Baldwin-and-Lafontaine section of 
it. " We have not the slightest wish," they said, " to dic- 
tate to your Excellency, but conscientiously believing that 
it would tend to the real good, happiness, and prosperity 
of the country, we in all humility venture to Fecommend 
the dismissal of the following members from your 
Councils: — the Honourable Messrs. Harrison, Lafontaine, 
Baldwin, Hinckes, and Small." 

Whatever Metcalfe may have thought of the advantages 
of the measure recommended in this concluding passage, he 
had but one answer to return to such an address. He 
answered the subscribers as he ^answered their opponents— 
reproving them for such a display of bitter feeling, and 
exhorting them to peace and charity as the surest means 
of advancing the prosperity of the country. 

It must have been a relief, indeed, to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe to turn aside from the contemplation of the party- 
heats and animosities engendered in the minds of the 
European settlers in this noble North- American province, 
to the trusting simplicity and childlike affection with 
which the remnant of the indigenous people crept to the 
feet of the new Governor. If, when he received and replied 
to these simple and touching appeals, Metcalfe wished that 
he were the patriarchal head of a tribe in some uncor- 
rupted country, where the only party-strife was between 
Ignorance and Knowledge — between heathen superstition 
on the one side, and the glad tidings of salvation on the 
other, and the only responsible government known, the 
responsibility of a Christian ruler to the great teacher 
of the Universe— there are few who wiU not sympathise 
with the feeling. 

But there was another kind of responsible government 
still pressing him sorely — still dogging his heels wherever 
he went. The subject, in such a party-ridden country, 
could not be kept out of the addresses presented to him 
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during his tour. His answer was always, that he was the 
frigid and upholder of Besponsible Government — ^but that 
there had been, in some quarters, a misconstruction of the 
words. ''You entirely misapprehend me," he said, in 
reply to an address from the Talbot district,* "in sup- 
posing that I am unwilling to avail myself of the informa- 
tion and assistance of the Executive Council. On the 
contrary, I am always desirous of obtaining them, and 
no mistake can be greater than to imagine that I am 
reluctant to seek and receive their advice. I found 
responsible government practically acknowledged in this 
colony, and I have endeavoured to carry it out for the 
public good. It may, however, be pushed to an extreme 
which would render it impracticable ; and that is the case 
when it is attempted to render the Governor merely a tool 
in the hands of a Council, demanding that the prerogative 
of the Crown should be surrendered to them for party 
purposes." 

This great question of the meaning of Responsible 
Government was now fast approaching a practical solu- 
tion. The Assembly had been summoned to meet on the 
28th of September; and Metcalfe was now hurrying dowik 
to Kingston. He could not regard with much complacency 
the threatening prospects before him. At one time, be- 
fore the commencement of his tour, he had entertained 
some hope that, inasmuch as all the members of the 
Ministry were not disposed to advance the same, pre- 
tensions, a collision might be avoided. f But this hope 

* The Talbot district was a very hotbed of fiction. On Met- 
calfe's arrival he had received two addresses from it, one calling- 
upon him to support the liberal institutions of the country; and 
the other denouncing responsible government as a dangerous 
innovation that must lead to the disrupticm of the colony from the 
mother country. 

I On the 25th of June he wrote, in a private letter to Lord 
Stanley: — ''I have got on smoothly with the Council hitherto. 
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did not long sustain him. He knew that the more violent 
section of the Council was at the same time the more 
powerful; and that whilst there was no preponderating 
element on the other side to keep down the extravagances 
of the Baldwin and Lafontaine party, a rupture might any 
day occur. 

When he thought, too, of the meeting of Parliament, 
and the state of parties in the Assembly, he saw, too, 
that there was much to render his position very painful 
and embarrassing. In the summer he had written to 
Lord Stanley on the subject, pointing out the difficulties 
which beset him on every side, owing to the necessity 
of his adopting a course which was calculated to give 
satisfaction neither to those of whose opinions he approved, 
nor to those with whom he could not sympathise: 

" My chief annoyance,** he wrote, " at present proceeds from 
the discontent of what may fairly be called the British party in 
distinction from the others. It is the ouly party in the colony 
with which I can sympathize. I have no sympathy with the anti- 
British rancour of the French party, or the selfish indifference 

with cautions on my part, but without any sacrifice of what 
appears to be under present circumstances the proper authority of 
the Governor. The business of the Government is carried on hy 
myself in communication with the secretaries; no orders are 
issued without my personal direction or sanction ; and only those 
matters are referred to the Council which the law or established 
practice require to be so dealt with, or on which I really wish to 
have the benefit of their local knowledge and advice. No pre- 
tensions have been advanced on their part to render necessary a 
statement of opposite principles; and one might almost suppose 
that the unreasonable assumptions before asserted by some of 
them had heen abandoned. I am not, however, sure of this; and 
although I see no reason now to apprehend an immediate rupture, 
I am sensible that it may happen any day. If all were of the 
same mind with three or four, it would be more . certain. But 
there are moderate men among them, and they are not all united 
in the same unwarrantable expectations.*' 
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towards our country of the Bepublican party. Yet these are the 
parties with which I haye to co-operate; and becauee I do not cast 
them off, the other party will not see that I cannot, and construe 
all my acts as if they were the result of adhesion to anti-British 
policy. Unfortunately, the measures which I have recommended, 
if adopted, will add to this impression, although not deseryedly; 
and I shall be the object of distrust and abuse to the only party 
with which I sympathize; for I can hardly expect that an oppor- 
tunity will occur of which I can avail myself to show my feelings 
towards them. In speaMng of their discontent, I allude to the 
indications of it exhibited by the press on the other side. AU the 
gentlemen of the party with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject admit the difficulties of my position, and the impossibility, 
with any advantage, of breaking with the party supported by the 
majority, even if I were so disposed. My own desire would be to 
rid myself of connections with any parties exclusively, and to 
adopt whatever measures may be best, with equal justice to all, 
with councillors selected from all parties ; but this at present 
seems impracticable, for party spirit runs too high to admit of 
such a union. 

'^ This party spirit leads to party conclusions, and renders it 
difficult, if not impossible, to conciliate all parties. If I have 
already failed with the one in whose loyal feelings I sympathize, 
it is not likely that I shall be successful with those for whose anti- 
British feelings, whether rancorously hostile or coldly indifferent, 
I have an innate antipathy. The only system likely to be suc- 
cessful that rulers can adopt in dealing with such feelings in 
subjects is, I believe, to treat them as if such feelings did not 
exist; and although this may cause the really loyal to abuse me, I 
shall never allow myself to be angered against the latter, for 
I shall know that they will do so in ignorance of my feelings 
towards them, and from not weighing with due consideration the 
duties which I have to perform. I wish that I could anticipate 
the day when all would be reconciled, and United Canada be 
really united in internal harmony and attachment to the British 
Crown. Such a consummation is, I fear, remote and uncer- 
tain; but I believe, nevertheless, that a large portion of her 
Majesty's subjects in this colony are as loyal and as devoted 
as in any part of her dominions." 

This, in due course, came to be demonstrated. But, 
in the meanwhile, a great struggle was before him. At 
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the end of September, Sir Charles Metcalfe met the Pro- 
yincial Parliament. His opening address was quiet and 
conciliatory. He spoke of the birth of a princess ; of the 
death of Sir Charles Bagot;* of the benefits conferred on 
the colony by the increased facilities afforded for the 
importation of Canadian wheat into the mother coontry; 
of the tour which he had recently made ; of the signs 
of prosperity he had witnessed; of the public works in 
progress ; of the loyalty which had been evinced ; of the 
advantages to be derived by the people from improved 
lines of communication ;')' of the state of the gaols, and the 
necessity of a general improvement in prison discipline; 
of the educational affairs of the colony ; of the state of the 
finances; of the guaranteed loan; of the Customs laws and 
other matters of revenue. " The -melfare of Canada," he 
said, in conclusion, " depends on the results of your delibe- 

* Metcalfe seems always to have taken extreme pleasure in 
speaking with commendation of his predecessors — an example 
which his successors did not always follow. The following 
passage in which he refers to the death of Sir Charles Bagot 
is very characteristic : — " In the same interval an afflicting event 
has occurred in Canada, hy the demise of your late Grovemor, my 
immediate predecessor, whose heart was devoted to the public; 
therefore universal regret has done honour to his memory through- 
out the province, and I cannot abstain firom noticing that his 
desolate widow and family, and his mortal remains, in passing 
through the neighbouring territories of the United States to 
their place of embarkation at New York, were received with 
marked and affecting tokens of friendly respect, which indicated 
both the esteem in which he was held in a country in which he 
had been personally well known, and also a generous sympathy 
worthy of the great nation by which it was evinced," 

f He was always very eager to improve and to extend the 
roads of the province. Contrast this with his minutes regarding 
the extension of roads in India. He had been twice in England 
since he wrote the latter, before which time he had been thirty 
years in India without once bringing himself into contact with 
the growing civilization of the West. 
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rations on the numeroas and important questions which 
will come before you; and it will, I trust, be the sole 
object of your labours. It is the anxious desire of her 
Majesty's Groyernment, and will be the constant aim of my 
endeavours. I humbly hope that the blessing of Almighty 
God will crown our united efforts with success." There was 
not the same heart in this speech that there was in his first 
address to the Legislature of Jamaica. The difference is 
painfully apparent. Metcalfe seemed to look with feelings 
almost of despair at the difficult work which lay before him. 
To those who watched narrowly the prepress of events 
and took note of casual symptoms as they arose, it soon 
became apparent that the inevitable collision between the 
Governor-General and his Council was now very close at 
hand. The business of the Session proceeded hopeiuUy, for, 
although there were measures regarding which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe differed from his Council, it was not anticipated 
that any great inconvenience would result from this differ- 
ence of opinion. It was more probable that the collision 
would be precipitated by some petty personal matter, 
elevated into importance only by the principle which it 
was supposed to involve. All through the month o^ 
October and the early part of November — during which 
some important local acts were passed, including one foi 
the removal of the seat of Government to Montreal — these 
threatening appearances continued to increase. The prin* 
cipal members of the Executive Council utterly misunder- 
stood the character of Sir Charles Metcalfe, and believed 
that they would gain an easy victory. Their official 
bearing towards him was insolent and contemptuous. In 
the House of Assembly, on more than one occasion, they 
exhibited their practical disregard of his position as the 
representative of the Crown, by showing that they were 
inclined to keep him in ignorance of their Ministerial 
proceedings. The only member of the Council in whom 
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he had any real confidence they publicly repudiated.* 
Their conduct, as Metcalfe painfully felt, was rather that 
of antagonists than of colleagues. He confessed that he 
had no confidence in them. Some, "who saw what was 
passing out of doors, believed that the leading members of 
the Administration were eager to force on a rupture, not 
so much on account of anything that was likely to be the 
pretext for it, as because a state of things had arisen in the 

♦ Mr. Daly. See Mr. Gibbon Wakefield's account of this trans- 
action. His authority is that of an actor in the scene described. 

** I was in the House of Assembly," says Mr. Wakefield, '* when 
a regular supporter of the Goyemment, but not holding any office, 
made a speech suggesting the impeachment of an Ezecutive Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Daly, the Secretary of the Province, for having advised 
Lord Sydenham to make, in favour of the said Mr. Daly, an un- 
lawM appropriation of the colonial revenue. So little had such 
an attack been expected, that the person accused was not present, 
and the members generally were in total ignorance of the subject. 
When the accuser sat down it was, of course, supposed that the 
Ministers present would defend their absent colleague. Instead 
of this, two members of the Executive Council, Mr. Hinckes» 
Inspector-General of Accounts, and Mr. Alwyn, Solicitor-General 
for Lower Canada, one of them being a dependent of Mr. Baldwin, 
and the other of Mr. Lafontaine, made speeches admitting the guilt 
of their colleague, but deprecating inquiry into a matter which 
was already so plain. Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin were 
present, but said nothing. Shocked at their treachery to Mr. 
Daly, I upbraided them with it, and insisted on a full inquiry into 
the subject. The whole House, with the exception of the ' Trea- 
sury Bench,' where disappointment and confusion were manifest, 
took my view ; a select committee was appointed by acclamation, 
the greatest number of votes being given for me in choosing its 
members ; and this Committee in a few hours reported (the accuser 
being chairman and drawing the report) that not a shadow of 
ground had ever existed for any cl^arge against Mr. Daly. During 
the inquiry by the committee Mr. Daly necessarily made me ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of liie case ; and I then learned 
that a very serious difference with respect to it had for some time 
existed between the Governor-General and all his councillors 
except Mr. Daly." 
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Council and in the Assembly, which might cause extreme 
embarrassment to the former bj withdrawing from them a 
considerable number of their supporters in the latter, and 
eventually cause their defeat. 

Metcalfe was no tactician. If he had been, seeing that 
a collision was inevitable, he would have taken care to 
break with his Council upon some point that would have 
secured for him the sympathies of an influential portion of 
the colonial community. As it was, he suffered things to 
take their course ; and thought only of resisting the en- 
croachments which he regarded as encroachments on the 
prerogative of the Crown. At the end of November the 
crisis came. The question which precipitated it at last 
was a question of patronage. Metcalfe had appointed to 
his personal Staff a French-Canadian officer who was dis- 
tasteful to Mr. Lafontaine. The appointment was intended 
to conciliate the French-Canadian community, but it offended 
their chief. The leaders of both parties in the Council 
then waited on the Governor-General, intent on advancing 
the pretensions of the Executive. They demanded that 
the Governor-General should make no appointment with- 
out the sanction of his Ministers. During two long 
sittings, on the 24th and 25th of November, Baldwin and 
Lafontaine pressed their demands with energy and reso- 
lution ; but Metcalfe, in his own placid way, was equally 
energetic and resolute. His natural serenity was undis- 
turbed by the irritating hostility of his opponents. The 
crisis was one of which it was impossible to foresee the 
results. It might end in a disastrous and inglorious ter- 
mination of his long career of public service, and at no 
very remote period in the severance of the colony from the 
mother country.* But Metcalfe, during those two days of 

* Some time before he had written, in anticipation of a rupture, 
to an old friend and member of his family in India (Colonel Stokes), 
saying : *' By the strange state of things produced by my prede- 
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trial, was as calm ,and unrated as ever. In the domestic 
circle no change was apparent in his manner. He played 
with Higginson's children jnst as joyously as though there 
had been nothing to cloud his happiness or to distract his 
mind. 

On the 26th of November, all the members of Council, 
with the exception of Mr. Daly, finding that they could not 
shake the firmness of the Gk)vemor-(Teneral, resigned their 
offices, and prepared to justify their conduct to Parliament 
and the colony at large. I will not doubt the sincerity, or 
question the public virtue of Baldwin and Lafontaine. 
Doubtless, they believed that they also were fighting in 
defence of constitutional government, and that the interests 
of the province demanded that they should not abate a jot. 
They clung to their own notions of responsible govern- 
ment ; and took their stand upon certain resolutions, 

cessora, sucoess is scarcely possible, and you may expect eyery day 
to hear that I am Involred in difficulties and strife. If I followed 
my own inclination, I should ship myself immediatdy on my return 
to England ; but the same sense of duty which brought me will 
detain me, until decided failiire may cure her Majesty's GoTem- 
ment of the expectation that I can manage matters satis&ctorily. 
It would require a long story to explain the state of things whidi 
makes me despair of doing good ; the short of it is, that I am ex- 
pected by the most powerful party in the colony to govern accord- 
ing to their views^ and that in refusing to do so, I shall become 
iuTolyed in a contest with the majority in the Prorincial Parlia- 
ment, which will be tantamount to a failure. The idea of goyem- 
ing according to the interested views of a party, is odious to me ; 
I wish to govern with equal treatment and justice to all parties ; 
but the prospect of doing so without contest with the dominant 
party, and that anti-British, is hopeless. The contest, once com- 
menced, will either be endless, or will end in submission on the 
part of the Government, or separation of the colony fiom the 
mother country; and the least evil to be expected for me person- 
ally will be, the retirement, with discredit, of the Governor, who 
will be blamed for a state of things in reality rendered almost 
unavoidable by the procee^ngs of his predecessors.'* 
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passed by the House of Assembly in 1841, contaiidng an 
authoiitatiye rendering of the phrase.* But they iirere in- 
toxicated with draughts of unaccustomed power, and they 
did not see that they were condemned, even by the doc- 
trines which they most loudly vaunted. 

In his turn, Metcalfe, complaining that the ex-councillors 
had withheld from the Assembly the real circumstances of 
the rupture, put forth an explanatory statement. I give 
the bulk of it as I find it in his own original drafl : f 

**0n Friday Mr. Lafbntaine and Mr. Baldwin came to the Go- 
Temment House, and after some irrelevant matters of business and 
preliminary remarks as to the course of their proceedings, demanded 
of the Governor-General that he should agree to make no appoint- 
ment, and no offer of an appointment, without previously taking 
the advice of the Council ; that the lists of candidates should in 
every instance be laid before the Council ; that they should re- 
commend any others at discretion ; and that the Governor-General 
in deciding, after taking their advice, should not make any ap- 



** They were svibstantially these : — " That the head of the £xe- 
cative Gkrvomment of the province, being within the limits of his 
Crovemmeit the representative of the Sovereign, is responsible to 
the Imperial authority alone ; but, that, nevertibeless, the manage- 
ment of our local affiurs can only be conducted by him, by and 
with the assistance, counsel, and information of subordinate officers 
in the province ; " and " that in order to preserve between the difi*er- 
ent faraoches of the Frovincial Parliament that harmony which is 
essential to the peace, welfare, and good government of the pro- 
vince, the chief advisers of the representative of the Sovereign, 
ooDstitating a Provincial Administration under him, ought to be 
men possessed of the confidence of the representatives of the people, 
thus affording a guarantee that the well-understood wishes and 
interests of the people, which our gracious Sovereign has declared 
shall be the rule of the Provincial Government, will, on all occa- 
sions, be faithfully represented and advocated." 

t The draft is fbll of erasures, showing the care which Metcalfe 
took to omit everytMng of an offensive or personal nature, which 
in his first eagerness to tell the plain truth l^e had committed to 
paper. 
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pointment prejudicial to their influence ; in other words, that the 
patronage of the Crown should be surrendered to the Council for 
the purchase of Parliamentaiy support ; for if the demand did not 
mean that, it meant nothing, as it cannot be imagined that the 
mere form of taking adrice without regarding it was the process 
contemplated. 

** The GoYemor-General replied, that he could not make any 
such stipulation, and could not degrade the character of his office, 
nor violate his dutj, by such a surrender of the prerogatire of the 
Crown. 

** He appealed to the number of appointments made by him on 
the recommendation of the Council, or the members of it in their 
departmental capacity, and to instances in which he had abstained 
from conferring appointments on their opponents, as fumishiug 
proofs of the great consideration which he had evinced towards 
the Council in the distribution of the patronage of the Crown. 

** He at the same time objected, as he always liad done, to the 
exclusive distribution of patronage with party views, and main- 
tained the principle that office ought, in every instance, to be given 
to the man best qualified to render efficient service to the State ; 
and where there was no such pre-eminence he asserted his right to 
exercise his discretion. 

**He understood from Messrs. liafontaine and Baldwin that 
their continuance in office depended on his final decision with 
regard to their demand, and it was agreed that at the Council to 
be assembled the next day, that subject phould be fully discussed. 

** He accordingly met the Council on Saturday, convinced that 
they would resign, as he could not recede from the resolution which 
he had formed ; and the same subject became the principal topic 
of discussion. Three or more distinct propositions were made to 
him over and over again, sometimes in different terms, but always 
aiming at the same purpose, which in his opinion, if acccxn- 
plished, would have been a virtual surreuder into the hands of the 
Council of the prerogative of the Crown ; and on his imiformly re- 
plying to these propositions in the negative, his refusal was each 
time followed by ' then we must resign,' or words to that purport, 
from one or more of the Council. 

** After the discussion of this question at so much length, being 
as he has hitherto conceived the one on which the resignation of 
the Council rested, he is astonished at finding that their resig- 
nation is now ascribed to an alleged difference of opinion on the 
theory of responsible government. 
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In the course of the conversations which both on Friday and 
Saturday followed the explicit demand made by the Council 
r^arding the patronage of the Crown, that demand being based 
on the construction put by some of the gentlemen on the meaning 
of responsible goyernment, different opinions were elicited on 
the abstract theory of that still imdefined question as applicable 
to a colony — a subject on which considerable difference of opinion 
is known everywhere to prevail; but the Governor-General, 
during those conversations, protested, and still protests, against 
its being asserted or supposed that he is practically adverse to the 
working of the system of responsible government which has 
been here established, which he has hitherto pursued without 
deviation, and to which it is fhlly his intention to adhere. 

'^The Governor-General subscribes entirely to the resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly of the drd of September, 1841, and 
considers any other system of government but that which 
recognises responsibility to the people and the Eepresentative 
Assembly as impracticable in this province. No man is more 
satisfied that all government exists solely for the benefit of the 
people ; and he appeals confidently to his uniform conduct here 
and elsewhere in support of this assertion." 

To an imputation, brought against him by the Council, 
that he had opposed and obstructed the legislation of the 
two Houses, in the matter of a bill for the suppression of 
Secret Societies, Metcalfe replied : — 

"Allusion is made to the Governor-Generars having deter- 
mined to reserve for the consideration of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment one of the bills passed by the two Legislative Houses, that 
is, the Secret Societies Bill. K there is any part of the functions 
of the Governor in which he is more than in any other bound to 
exercise an independent judgment, it must be with regard to 
giving the Royal assent to Acts of Parliament. With regard to 
this duty he has special instructions from her Majesty to reserve 
every Act of an unusual or extraordinary character. Undoubtedly, 
the Secret Societies Bill answers to that description, being unex- 
ampled in British legislation. The gentlemen of the late Council 
heard his sentiments on it expressed to them. He also told them 
that it was an arbitrary and unwise measure, and not even 
calculated to effect the object that it had in view. He had given 
his consent to its being .introduced into Parliament, because he 
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had promued, soon after his asfnmption oi the GoTemment, that 
he would lanctioii legiaUtioii on the subject, ai a sahstitnte &r 
ezecatiTe meaaurea which he refiised to adopt. The gentlemen of 
the kite Council cannot &il to remember with what pertinacity 
those measures were pressed on him, and can hardi j be unaware 
of what would haTe followed at that time, if, in addition to 
Kjecting the proscriptive measures urged on him, he had also 
refhsed to permit any legislation on the subject. 

** Permission to introduce a bill can never be justly assumed as 
fettering the Goyemor's judgment with regard to the Boyal 
assent, for the discussion in Parliament during the passage of the 
bill through the Legislature may materially influence his decinon 
in this case. The bill was strongly opposed and reprobated in the 
Assembly, but when it went to the liCgislative Council, many of 
the members had seceded, and it did not come up from that House 
with the advantage of haying been passed in a full meeting. 
Taking those circumstances into consideration, together with the 
precise instructions of her If^esty, and the uncertainty of her 
Migesty's allowing such a bill to go into operation, the Goyemor- 
General considered it to be his duty to reserve it for her Miqesty's 
consideration, as it was much better that it should not go into 
operation until confirmed by her Majesty's Goyemment, than 
that it should be disallowed after its operation had commenced." 

It need not be said that the Council were supported by 
a majority in the Representative Assembly. Metcalfe had 
always been very unwilling to stop the business of the 
session, and but for this would, perhaps, have brought on 
a crisis before. This was now altogether inevitable. Par- 
liament might be prorogued ; but he could not strike his 
colours. " You will perceive by the papers," he wrote to 
an old schoolfellow and brother collegian, with whom he 
had often exchanged playfully a Greek or Latin quotation, 
'' that I am engaged in a contest with the ' civium ardor 
prava jubentium.' I am acting cautiously, in the hope of 
bringing matters right in a quiet way. I cannot with 
certainty anticipate the result, but do not mean to yield 
whatever it may be. To the question at issue, which is, 
whether the Governor is to be in some degree what his 
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title imports, or a mere tool in the hands of the party that 
can obtain a majority in the representative body, I am, I 
ooneeive, ' vir Justus,' and I certainly mean to be ' tenax 
propositi,' and hope ' Si fractos illabatur orbis, impavidum 
ferient ruinsB. " * 

These proceedings speedily threw the whole colony into 
a fever of excitement Wherever men congregated, from 
the banks of the Huron to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
they assembled and took counsel with each other, and dis- 
cussed the conflicting claims of the Governor-General and 
his councillors. Nor were they contented with discussion. 
It was necessary that they should give utterance to their 
feelings and opinions through the old channel of addresses 
to his Excellency the Governor-General. So public 
meetings were held, and addresses were drawn up ; and 
for a third time since his arrival in the colony, a shower 
of these documents descended upon Metcalfe from all parts 

* He was wont, writing to his Indian friends, to compare his 
position to that of an Indian GoYemor, who might have to rule 
throagh the agency of a Mahomedan Ministiy and a Mahomedan 
Flarliament. I find the same form of expression used in more 
than one letter, but I am not sure of the correctness of the 
analogy. To Colonel Stokes he wrote: ''Eancysuch a state of 
things in India, with a Mahomedan Assembly, and you will have 
some notion of my position. On a distinct demand from the 
Comicil for stipulations which would have reduced me to a non- 
endty, I refiised. They instantly resigned, and were 8iq»ported 
by the House of Assembly. Since then I haye not eren been able 
to form a Council likely to carry a majority, such is Ihe dread of 
the power of the party who thought by their resignation to drive 
me to receive them back and to submit to their demands. I have 
now to strive to obtain a majority in the present Failiament If 
I &il in that, I must diss<^e, and try a new one. I do not know 
that I shall have a better chance in that ; and if I £ul then still 
I cannot submit, for that would be to surrender the Queen's 
Government into the hands of rebels, and to become myself their 
ignominious tool. I know not what the end wiU be. The only 
thing certain is that I cannot yield." 
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of the province. And it was a far heavier one than 
either that had gone before. Not only were the addresses 
which now poured in from all quarters more numerous^ 
but they were also far more significant. They were not 
mere complimentary effusions. They were genuine out- 
spoken expressions of opinion. Metcalfe, indeed, was now 
on his trial. He was arraigned before the colonists at 
large. Whatever may have been the condition to which 
Prerogative was to be reduced, there is no doubt that 
Privilege then was flourishing to its heart's content. Every 
man conceived that he was privileged to say what he 
liked ; and never, perhaps, under any form of govern- 
ment, responsible or irresponsible, has there been a more 
unrestrained exhibition of the feelings and opinions of 
individual men. 

What the opinions of the colony at large may have 
been, it is not easy to determine. It appears to me, that 
they who understood the real nature of the question at 
issue sided with the Governor-General, and that they who 
did not, supported the counciQors. The addresses which 
Metcalfe received were of different complexions. The 
greater number, as may be supposed, were intended to 
encourage and to support him ; but as his friends at such 
a time were more likely to be demonstrative than his 
enemies, and silence may have been intended to imply 
condemnation, this cannot be accepted as a proof of the 
general state of feeling in the colony. But there were 
several which, although couched in loyal and respectful 
language, were addressed to the consideration of the great 
question at issue, and decided it against the Governor- 
General. To all such demonstrations Metcalfe replied in a 
calm and dignified tone. He did not wrap himself up in a 
cloak of official reserve, or carry himself superbly as the 
representative of the Crown ; but was explanatory and 
argumentative in his replies. In a plain, straightforward 
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manner he exposed the errors into which some members of 
the communitj had been beti*ayed by the ex-councillors or 
their partisans ; entered into a statement of his own views ; 
and declared the principles of action by which he would 
thenceforth be guided as the chief ruler of the province. 
If any proof had been required of the fact that Metcalfe 
was no despot, that he fully recognised the rights of the 
people, and believed himself to be responsible to them for 
the just administration of their affairs, it would have been 
found in the attention which he bestowed on all these 
utterances of public opinion, and the earnestness which 
spoke out of his replies.* To his reply to one particular 
address subsequent reference was frequently made, as to 
the one in which the Governor-General most fully declared 
his sentiments. The answer to the address of the Gore 
Councillors — as it is known in colonial history — was pre- 
eminently Metcalfe's manifesto. It was said of it by his 
supporters, that it was worthy of being written in letters 
of gold.f 

* It may be mentioned that, although at this time addresses 
were pouring m by scores, the answers returned to every one of 
them were originally written by himself, and that no two are 
alika The skill with which he varied the forms of expression, 
where it was impossible to embody new ideas, is worthy of being 
recorded, as an indication of considerable literary ability; but it is 
still more noteworthy as an indication of the earnest, serious 
feeling with which he received these expressions of public opinion, 
and estimated their importance, not as mere matters of course, to 
be answered by a Secretary's formula, but thoughtfully and 
impressively by himself. 

f The address was signed by sixteen members of the Municipal 
Council of the Gore district. It will be found, with Metcalfe's 
reply, in the Appendix. Another address, conceived in a very 
different spirit, was forwarded firom the "freeholders and inha- 
bitants'' of the same district. "We beg to assure your Excel- 
lency," they said, ** that the definition of the doctrine of respon- 
sible government, expressed in your message to the House of 
Assembly, on Wednesday, the 29th of November last, has our 
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It would have been well if the expression of opinion 
in the colony had been limited to the temperate langniige 
of these provincial addresses — ^if the excitement which 
attended the resignation of the councillors had been ade- 
quatelj represented bj these documents. But very different 
was the language employed by some of the ex-councillors 
and their more zealous partisans, with reference to the 
character and conduct of the Governor-GeneraL At public 
meetings, in after-dinner speeches, in vehement party- 
pamphlets, these gentlemen employed in turn the weapons 
of ridicule and vituperation with equal virulence and with 
equal success. With both they failed miserably. They 
called Sir Charles Metcalfe hard names, and they spoke 
of him with assumed contempt. Now reviUng, now sneer- 
ing at him, they applied to the representative of the Crown 
epithets in every respect contradictory, except the abuse 
they were intended to convey. He was at one time 
<< Charles the Simple,** and ^^ Old Squaretoes ; " at another, 

decided approbation.*' After stating at some length their opinions 
of the constitutional gOTernment best suited to the colony, they 
concluded by saying: ''In the support of these principles and 
opinions the loyal men of Gore will always be found, as they aways 
have been in more perilons times — 'Beady — ^aye, Beady; ' they will 
rally round the royal standard of the glorious empire of which they 
are proud to form an integral part; they will follow that standard 
in your Excellency's hand wherever you will lead them, and then 
may God defend the right, and save the Queen." To this out- 
burst of loyalty Metcalfe replied: *^Jf more active exertions were 
needed, your gallant and heroic conduct in times of peril would 
prove to me that I might confidently depend on your undaunted 
courage and devoted spirit for every effort that the energy of man 
is capable of producing ; but God forbid that I should liye to see 
the peace and harmony of this province disturbed by the hateful 
tumults of war and discord. I hope and trust that the only 
contest we ever have to sustailli together will be the pacific one in 
which we are now engaged, in defence of constitutional govern- 
ment and British connection." 
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a designing and unscrupulous despot. The man who had 
been selected in turn b j the two great party-leaders of the 
British Empire to superintend in critical conjunctures the 
affairs of the two most important of our Grown colonies, 
was now to be jeered at as a dunce ; and he whom whither- 
soever he went the blessings of a grateful people had ever 
followed, was now to be branded as a tyrant. If you had 
believed all that was said by these hot-headed North Ameri- 
cans, you could not have escaped from the conviction that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, utterly regardless of the rights and hap- 
piness of the people, was trampling down the liberties of 
the colony with a relentless heel. It was said at a public 
meeting, by an excited follower of the Lafontaine-and- 
Baldwin party, that the Govemor-Greneral should be driven 
back '' into retirement in dear old England, where tyrants 
have no power," and " where he would writhe under the 
reproach and remorse that is ever inflicted by a secret 
monitor on all those who disregard or wantonly sport with 
the happiness of their fellow-creatures, or trample on the 
rights and liberties of those they are xmfortunately doomed 
to govern." It is easy to imagine how the benign smile 
which seldom lefb the comer of Charles Metcalfe's mouth, 
must have spread itself over- his poor face on seeing a 
portrait of himself so deliciously untrue. 

But all the vehemence of the ex-councillors and their 
partisans could not really disturb the peace of the colony. 
There was a fund of loyalty and good sense in all parts of 
the province not easily to be exhausted. " In the mean- 
while," wrote Metcalfe at the end of February, '^ the affairs 
of the Government proceed as regularly and efficaciously 
as if the Council were complete. The country is tranquil. 
Business is active. The people are prospering, and there 
is little political agitation, although some of the members 
and partisans of the late Council endeavour to excite it." 

The Baldwin-and-Lafontaine Council had resigned at 
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the end of November; and now at the end of February 
their places were not filled. Seldom has the head of 
a Government found himself in a more embarrassing 
position than that into which Metcalfe was thrown by the 
resignation of his Ministers. In England, when the 
Ministry resign , there is commonly another set of states- 
men ready and eager to take their places — ^an expectant 
Ministry, with the disposition of offices pre-arranged, 
waiting only to be called. But there was no such succe- 
daneum at hand to relieve Sir Charles Metcalfe from his 
difficulties. One cabinet had been broken in pieces, and 
it seemed almost impossible to construct another out of 
the materials at his disposal. The state of parties furnished 
one great obstacle to success ; the limited personnel of 
colonial statesmanship another. It was hard to say 
whether it were more difficult to arrange parties, or to 
find men. 

" On the resignation of my dictatorial cabinet," wrote 
Metcalfe to the Colonial Secretary, "the Conservative 
party came forward manfully and generously to my 
support ; and if I could have thrown myself entirely into 
their arms, that support would have been complete and 
enthusiastic." But this course he could not bring himself 
to pursue. He was unwilling to identify himself so unmis- 
takeably with any party ; and he knew, moreover, that the 
constitutional party was not in itself sufficiently strong to 
preserve him from discomfiture and defeat. It was his 
desire to form a new Ministry, consisting of the represen- 
tatives of all parties ; and to this end he at once placed 
himself in communication with some of the leading members 
of the three great political divisions — the French-Canadians, 
the Beformers, and the Conservatives. But he soon found 
that the idea of this fusion of parties was a mere delusion. 
The French-Canadians were inclined to follow their leader 
to a man ; and the Reformers and Conservatives could not 
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be brought to coalesce. Eager, therefore, as Metcalfe was 
at once to form a new Council, the difficulties which met 
him at the outset compelled him to pause. Moreover, it 
seemed useless to endeavour to form a new Coimcil during 
the short remaining period of the Session, as in the existing 
state of excitement a majority of the Assembly were sure 
to range themselves on the side of the ex-councillors. 

What then was to be done ? Parliament was prorogued. 
The Grovemor-General was without a Council. But he 
was not without advisers. In the embarrassments which 
had beset him, he had sought the advice of two able and 
respectable men, with considerable weight in the colony- — 
Mr. Viger and Mr. Draper. Mr. Viger was a French- 
Canadian, of property, influence, and reputation. He had 
suffered much during the recent troubles for the support 
which he had given to his countrymen. The insurrection 
of 1838 brought upon him, justly or unjustly, the loss of 
his personal liberty. He had been thrown into prison, as 
a fomenter of rebellion, on the evidence of some proof- 
sheets of a seditious character, corrected by himself, which 
had been found in his house. His incarceration had lasted 
for eighteen months, and he had come out from confine- 
ment a martyr, but not a fanatic. The sufferings which 
he had efidured in their cause fixed him securely in the 
hearts ] of the French-Canadian people, and embittered 
them against the Imperial Government. But he was 
neither a violent nor a selfish man. He would have 
shrunk from turning to any bad uses the influence which 
he had thus created. Injustice seems to have pursued 
him; but it did not harden his heart. Metcalfe, indeed, 
found him proscribed. Viger had been recommended for 
a seat in the Legislative Council, but the Colonial Office 
had rejected him; and the Governor-General, when he now 
announced that he had called him to his Council, was 
compelled to preface the announcement with an apology. 
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Of his ability and energy there was no doubt. He had 
been reported, some time before, as " too old " for official 
employment ; but his seventy years sat lightly upon him, 
and Metcalfe soon found that he had the vigour and 
assiduity with more than the steadfastness of younger men. 
In the juncture which had now arisen, his conduct was 
eminently disinterested. He knew that by coming forward 
at such a time to the aid of the Grovernor-Greneral, he 
would sacrifice all his influence with his countrymen, and 
be looked upon as a renegade. But he was prepared to 
make the sacrifice ; and he made it, not finding that he 
over-estimated its extent. " Mr. Viger," said Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, '^ has acted a noble part. I enteitain unqualified 
admiration of his character and conduct.'* 

Mr. Draper was a lawyer, long settled in Toronto, with 
a thriving business and a well-earned reputation. He had 
been a member of Lord Sydenham's Council, and had 
pledged himself to the support of Responsible Government — 
but he was a loyalist to the very core, a strenuous supporter 
of British connection. • His talents for business were of the 
highest order. He was prompt, assiduous, and methodical. 
Metcalfe regarded him as a first-rate administrator, and 
said that his eminent capacity enabled him to take the 
place of half-a-dozen men. But he returned to statesman- 
ship with reluctance. Like the majority of competent men 
of business in the colony, he was disinclined, upon private 
considerations, to become a member of the Government. 
His personal connections were with Toronto and Kingston; 
and the seat of Government was to be removed to Montreal. 
There was nothing to induce him, therefore to attach 
himself to the Governor-General, but a belief that he could 
render service to his country. In this belief, he consented 
to make the sacrifice; and he was sworn in with Mr. Viger 
and Mr. Daly as a member of the Executive Council. 

The latter still held ofiice as Provincial Secretary for 
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Lower Canada. Yiger and Draper recommended that 
they should be sworn in as members of the Executive 
Council without having any office of emolument conferred 
upon them. By this provisional arrangement, they urged, 
the executive administration of the Government might be 
carried on for a time without filling up any of the vacant 
appointments. To this Metcalfe reluctantly assented. There 
was only a choice of difficulties. The delay in forming a 
Ministry was, doubtless, an evil ; but it would have been 
of little use to form a Ministry without popular support. 

The great object to be attained was the support of some 
influential members of the French-Canadian party, and 
hope was entertained that time would favour the accom- 
plishment of this object. Yiger confidently expected that 
his countrymen " would come round to reason and justice." 
Communications encouraging this belief were received 
from different parts of Lower Canada. It was often urged 
that nothing more was needed than the presence of Mr. 
Viger himself to gather round him a party inclined to 
support the Government. So the venerable statesman pro> 
ceeded to Montreal, and for a time these favourable expec- 
tations seemed likely to be fulfilled. '^ His communications," 
said Metcalfe, '^ gave encouragement; but it soon became 
evident that his presence had not produced any decisive 
efiect." There was an election for a seat in the Represen- 
tative Assembly, vacated by the late incumbent, then 
coming on at Montreal.* It had been looked forward to 
for some time as the great political event of the day. 
Sanguine expectations were entertained by the supporters 
of the Government that the issue of the contest would be in 
their favour. But the result belied their anticipations. 
There was a disgraceful scene of violence and outrage. 

* I believe that he had resigned because he could not conscien- 
tiously vote for the transfer of the seat of Government to 
Montreal 
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Government were beaten, but by such means as could only 
render victory shameful. "Brought about as it was," 
wrote Metcalfe, " by shameful violence and a hired mob of 
strangers, it ought to have covered the contrivers of the 
destruction of freedom with disgrace; but it has had the 
contrary effect of discouraging the friends of her Majesty's 
Government, and of rendering the junction of the French 
party more improbable than ever." 

Whilst fruitless efforts were thus being made to win 
over the French-Canadians to represent Lower Canada in 
the Executive Council, Metcalfe was eager to make his 
arrangements for the completion of the " Upper Canada 
portion of the Council." But here another difficulty met 
him. To Mr. Draper, on whom he relied as his ** main- 
stay in Upper Canada," it appeared expedient rather to 
wait the issue of the negotiations pending in Lower Canada, 
and to be guided by the out-turn of events. To this 
Metcalfe reluctantly consented. But it was soon apparent 
that no benefit would be derived from further delay. At 
the end of June, Mr. Draper proceeded to Montreal, and 
had soon an opportunity of satisfying himself regarding 
the state of feeling in Lower Canada. The reports which 
he made afler a three weeks' residence in that city were 
of a most discouraging complexion. He wrote to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, that after diligently prosecuting his 
inquiries, and extending his observations in all possible 
quarters, he could come to no other conclusion than that 
the aid of the French-Canadian party was not to be 
obtained upon any other than the impossible terms of the 
restoration of Baldwin and Lafontaine. The difficulty, 
indeed, seemed to thicken. According to Mr. Draper, 
indeed, it was one from which there was no escape. After 
the lapse of seven months, during which the country had 
been without an Executive Government, Metcalfe was 
told by one of the ablest, the most clear-headed, and the 
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most experienced men in the country, tliat it was impos- 
sible to form a Ministry, according to the recognised 
principles of Eesponsible Government, without the aid of 
the French-Canadian party, and that that aid it was 
impossible to obtain. 

What, then, was to be done ? It was apparent that the 
want of an Executive Government was beginning to have 
a disastrous effect upon the colony. The same high 
authority assured Metcalfe that the necessity for filling np 
the vacant appointments was becoming hourly more 
pressing — that the long delay which had already occurred 
was calculated to injure the commercial credit of the 
country — ^that the revenue would be speedily affected — 
that the want of a responsible officer to represent the 
Crown in the courts of justice was already proving a 
great public inconvenience — ^that men's minds were being 
unsettled and unhinged — ^and that vague apprehensions of 
evil were beginning to paralyse the industrial energies of 
the country. 

It was necessary, then, to form a Ministry — ^but how ? 
To recall Baldwin and Lafontaine would be publicly to 
acknowledge a defeat, to lower the dignity of the Crown, 
and to pave the way for new embarrassments, which might 
be more insuperable than the old. To form a Ministry 
without them, and, therefore, without the support of the 
French-Canadian party in the Assembly, would be to form 
a Ministry incapable of carrying on the Government 
according to the principles of Eesponsible Government ; 
that is, through a majority in the Assembly — ^for no such 
majority could be obtained. 

From this dilemma there was one possible means of 
escape, which to the English politician will readily suggest 
itself. The Governor-General had the power of dissolving 
the Assembly, and appealing to the loyalty of the pro- 
vince. But it was the opinion of Mr. Draper, that 
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although in Upper Canada the answer to such an appeal 
might be favourable, in Lower Canada it would be the 
reverse ; and that the aggregate result would not be such 
as to secure a majority in the House. The ezpmmenti 
Metcalfe was assured, was not likely to be successful ; and 
yet it was the only resource, in the midst of these unex- 
ampled difficulties, which seemed to afford a glimmer of hope. 

The crisis, indeed, was an alarming one. The consti- 
tution of Canada was at stake. Looking beycmd the 
immediate exigency, it was clear that if no solution of these 
difficulties could be found under the existing constitution, 
a revolutionary remedy of some kind must be applied — a 
remedy, as it was truly said, that *' cannot be advised 
here." It might be the abandonment of Kesponsible 
Government, with the results of such attempted retr(^;res- 
sion— or the severance of the existing union between the 
two Canadas— or the establishment of a federal union of 
aU the North- American colonies— or anything else, either 
determined by, or forced from, the Imperial Government. 
The difficulty might be dealt with by the Crown or by the 
people. It was impossible to say how it was to be dealt 
with by the Govemor-GreneraL 

If in the midst of such unprecedented embarrassment 
Metcalfe sometimes lamented that he had quitted the 
peaceful sanctuary of home to be tossed about on the 
stormy sea of party-politics in an American colony, who 
will express surprise? To one old and honoured con- 
temporary and friend he had written, that he envied him 
the quiet of the Albany ; and that friend wrote back to 
him words that were well calculated to stir his spirit at 
such a time, and to fill him with new courage. " If you 
thought only of your own comfort and content," wrote 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, " or if you were convinced 
that you were past more useful employment, you might 
€°joy your repose with as good a conscience as I do ; 
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but if I had the energy and ability to fill such a place 
as yours, I would not give the few months of your 
approaching crisis for a hundred years of unprofitable 
enjoyment.** 

They were noble words, and Metcalfe felt the full force 
of the appeal. In the midst of all discouraging circum- 
stances he was not discouraged. He was sustained by the 
honesty of his purpose. He knew that he could but do 
his best. He felt that what others coxdd do he also 
could do, and that if he failed at last, it would be only 
because success was beyond human reach. He was reso- 
lute not to abandon the great game before him until he 
had exhausted every possible means of bringing it to a 
triumphant issue. Foiled in his efforts to obtain the 
coadjutancy of one statesman, he addressed himself to 
another. The Attorney-Generalship of Lower Canada, 
which had been held by Mr. Lafontaine, was offered in 
succession to four leading men of the French-Canadian 
party ; but on various pretearts declined by all. Not one 
in the excited state of the public mind in Lower Canada 
had courage so to brave the opinions of his coimtrymen. 

A more curious social phenomenon than that presented 
by the state of public feeling among the French-Canadians, 
Metcalfe, in all his experience of men, had never witnessed 
before. They had been described to him in England, and 
they had been described to him in Canada, as a remark- 
ably amiable, gentle, and contented race of men, with a 
primitive simplicity about them that was truly engaging. 
What Lord Gosford had told him in the old country, and 
Mr. Draper in the new, his own experience continually 
confirmed. When he first learnt that these quiet, ignorant, 
harmless, patriarchal people were very hot-headed and 
violent partisans, Metcalfe asked if the irritation of the 
people were the work of the priests. But the suspicion, 
natural as it was, was an injustice to the French-Canadian 
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clergy. All authorities concurred in saying, that the 
mischief was done principally by the lawyers — ^advocates, 
notaries, and others of the same race ; and partly by 
the medecins of the province. Instilling into the minds 
of the people, by imperceptible degrees, opinions hostile to 
the British race, these educated and influential men pre- 
pared them to be the blind and headlong followers of their 
party-leaders. It is the natural tendency of injustice and 
oppression to make the many lean upon the few. The 
French-Canadians knew that they had suffered; believed 
that they had been wronged ; and though tardy reparation 
had been made to them, they were still prepared to im- 
bibe the lessons instilled into them by their teachers — 
still inclined to believe that justice would not be done to 
them unless they supported the men who were fighting 
their battles against a selfish and a dominant faction. 

Thus instructed, they united almost as one man to 
support those who had put themselves forward most 
prominently as the supporters of their claims against the 
exclusiveness of the English, and believed that the only 
sure test of sincerity was opposition to the dominant race. 
It was generally said, that even their most popular leaders 
lost influence when they took ofiice. They were assuredly 
now very powerful since their rupture with the Governor- 
General. It was almost certain that any member of the 
Assembly taking office in the new Government would lose 
his seat in the House, and be proscribed by his country- 
men. But still Metcalfe did not cease from his efforts to 
construct a Ministry representing in fair proportions all 
the parties in the State. 

The longer, however, the negotiations with the French- 
Canadian party were kept open, the more apparent it 
became that they were blindly following Baldwin and 
Lafontaine ; and that unless these popular leaders were 
admitted to the Council, there was no hope of any assist- 
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ance from their followers. In yain Metcalfe offered to 
leceive another member of the late Council — Mr. Monn— - 
a more moderate politician and a more trustworthy man. 
It was answered, that he was without influence ; and it 
was plain that such a compromise would not satisfy the 
party. Mr. Draper had not taken too desponding a view 
of the case. There was nothing between the admission of 
Baldwin and Lafontaine and the entire abandonment of 
the support of the French-Canadians in the Assembly and 
in the province at large. The difficulty, therefore, seemed 
to thicken. Before the middle of August, Metcalfe had 
ceased to hope for any coadjutancy in that quarter, and 
had formed the resolution to construct a new administration 
without the aid of the French-Canadian party. But the 
candidates for office in the Executive Council were few. 
For every other description of official employment there 
were applicants without number. But employment, de- 
pending upon the votes of the House of Assembly, was not 
coveted by men who could turn their talents to better 
account. The Ministerial salaries were small. On an 
average, they did not exceed 1,000Z. a year. Under the 
system of Kesponsible Government such offices were always 
precarious ; but now, in the existing posture of public 
affairs, the incertitude of their tenure was extreme. 
Statesmanship in Canada had not risen to an independent 
position, but was an appendage to the more certain sup- 
port of professional occupation. When a man was invited 
to take office in the Executive Council, he was frequently 
in effect solicited to make large personal sacrifices. 
Patriotism was not, in Canada, a plant of more luxurious 
growth than in other parts of the world where the value 
of money is well imderstood. So it happened that when 
Metcalfe, abandoning the idea of bringing the French- 
Canadians into his Council, endeavoured to form a 
Ministry containing, in fair proportions, the representatives 
VOL. n. 
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of the two Britisli parties, he was nearly being wrecked 
on the rocks of personal interest. Men who would have 
taken office were deterred by cogent private considerations 
from joining the standard of the Goyemor-General. In 
some instances, prosperous, and in others embarrassed, 
peconiary circmnstances stood in the way of arrangements 
that otherwise might have been made ; and time after 
time, therefore, Metcalfe encountered disappointment just 
when he thought himself at the point of success. 

In spite, however, of these difficulties — ^in spite of the 
ever-recurring obstacles presented by the incompatibilily 
of the two parties — ^the (Constitutionalists and the Befbrmers, 
whom he endeavoured to bring into harmonious action — 
Metcalfe resolutely persevered in his efforts to form a 
Council. Before the middle of August he reported that 
the Attorney-Generalship of Lower Canada had been 
offered to six gentlemen — ^four French and two English — 
and perseveringly declined by alL But he made a seventh 
offer of the appointment, and at last it was accepted. 
Little by little he added to the strength of his new Ministry; 
and on the 27th of August he reported to the Colonial 
Office that he '^expected, in a few days, to be able to 
announce the completion of the Executive Council of the 
province/' His persevering efforts were about at last to 
be crowned with success. 

At the head of this new administration were Mr. Viger, 
Mr. Draper, and Mr. Daly, who throughout all his diffi- 
culties had adhered faithfully to the Grovemor-General. 
The first was to be President of the Council ; the second, 
Attorney-General for Upper Canada ; whilst tibe third still 
retained his old post of Provincial Secretary for Lower 
Canada. Associated with these functionaries now for the 
first time were Mr. Morris, one of the most respected and 
respectable men in the province, who accepted the office of 
Becdver-General ; Mr. D. B. Papineau, Commissioner of 
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Crown Lands ; and Mr. Smith, Attamej-General £>r 
Xiower Canada. The first was a man of moderate opinions* 
He had been conqpicuous in his opposituHi to the old 
exclnaLveness of the dominant factiony but haying subse- 
qnfintl J axrajed himsdf against the late Council, he had 
been scouted bj them as a Tory ; and some men had 
hesitated to join an administration of which he was a 
member, lest the same imputation should be made against 
thenu But in reality, though a loyalist, he was a man of 
Hbend sentiments ; and whilst the greatest possible assist- 
ance was likely to be derived by the Executive Council 
firom his excellent habits of business, no collision of 
opinioo was anticipated. Mr. Papineau, a brother of the 
leader who had rendered himself so conspicuous during 
the recent troubles, was a French-Canadian of good 
abilities and unimpeachable character, whom Metcalfe 
would have earlier invited to his councils, but for the 
gexieaaiL belief that the infirmity of deafiiess, by which he 
was afflicted, would render him unwilling to accept office-— 
perhaps, incapable of holding it. But as soon as it was 
Ibmid that the defect had been exaggerated and that there 
was nothing really to impair his administrative efficiency, 
Metcalfe at once offered him the Commissionership of 
Crown Lands, and had no reason to regret the choice. 
The good sense and excellent judgm^it, which he exhibited 
in council, commended him greatly to the Governor-General, 
who was well pleased with his colleague ; and not less so 
with the new Attorney-General for Lower Canada, Mr. 
Smi&, a respectable member of the Montreal bar, of 
whom Metcalfe said, that, although the appointment had 
been long in reaching him, there was every reason to be 
satisfied with the result. He was a sensible and moderate 
man of right principles ; and although he had not 
previously occupied a seat in the Legislature, there was 

2 
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little doubt that bis forensic babits would qualify bim for 
Parliamentarj debate. 

Having tbus filled the six most important offices in the 
Executive Coimcil, Metcalfe believed that he was in a 
position to meet his Parliament. But it was certain that 
in the Representative Assembly, as then constituted, he 
could not command a majority. So the question of disso- 
lution was debated in the Council. Five of the members 
were in favour of the step ; whilst one only opposed it. If 
a majority, however small, could have been calculated 
upon, Metcalfe himself would have preferred meeting the 
old Parliament. But there was no reasonable ground for 
such a hope ; so the Governor-General, not without strong^ 
reluctance,* consented to an appeal to the province. New 
writs were issued ; preparations were made for the coming 
struggle. And, in the meanwhile, it was determined that 
the minor offices in the Council need not be filled until 
the results of the election had appeared. The vacant 
appointments might then be bestowed on men who had 

* Not because he was fearfiil of the result, but because he had 
told the old Parliament that he would meet them again, and he 
wished that the promise should be literally fulfilled. Metcalfe 
thus explained the principal arguments in favour of the dis- 
solution in a letter to Lord Stanley. *< Several disposed to sup- 
port the Government would have been embarrassed by their 
former vote ; and the session being the last of the Parliament, 
all of the members returned as belonging to the party called 
in Upper Canada Beformers, would have been too much in awe of 
their constituents to act independently. The Opposition would 
easily have put forward questions that would have been embar- 
rassing to many, and they might have contrived to go to the 
country at a new election, which would necessarily have followed 
either immediately or in a few months, with some popular delusion 
operating in their favour. Defeat alone would have been a dis- 
paragement to the Government, and of bad influence on the sub- 
sequent elections." 
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secured their return to Parliament. '' I regard the approach- 
ing election/' wrote Metcalfe on the 26th of September, 
''as a very important crisis, the result of which will demon- 
strate whether the majority of her Majesty's Canadian 
subjects are disposed to have responsible government in 
imion with British connection and supremacy, or will 
struggle for a sort of government that is impracticable 
consistently with either." 

The great struggle was now about to commence. In all 
parts of the province the excitement was extreme. In 
some there were apprehensions of riot and bloodshed. 
Inflammatoiy hand-bills were in circulation, and violent 
placards posted on the walls. Large bodies of Irish 
labourers were in motion, hired, it was reported to the 
Grovemor-General, to keep freedom of election in control 
by club-law. In expectation of serious disturbances, the 
troops were ordered to hold themselves in readiness in all 
places where danger threatened. The contest was between 
loyalty on the one side, and disaffection to her Majesty's 
Government on the other. That there was a strong anti- 
British feeling abroad, in both divisions of the province, 
Metcalfe clearly and painfully perceived. The conviction 
served to brace and stimulate him to new exertions. He 
felt that he .was fighting for his Sovereign against a 
rebellious people. 

. The elections terminated in favour of Government. But 
many, of them were hardly and violently contested. In 
Lower Canada, Mr. Viger, Metcalfe's new President of the 
Council, was defeated in a contest for the Richelieu county, 
by Dr. Nelson, who had been transported to Bermuda 
for the part taken by him in the recent rebellion; whilst 
in Upper Canada, Mr. Hincks, one of the most ardent and 
intemperate members of the old Council, was defeated, for 
Oxford county, by the Government candidate, Mr. Riddell. 
Mr. Smith, the new Attorney-General for Lower Canada, 
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bead tile Opposition candidate in that dirision of tbe pro^ 
Tince; whilst Mr. Morin, one of the Fiench-CaDadiaiL 
members of tine late Council, was returned for two of its 
Qoonties. In Lower Canada the elections generally went 
against the Groremmenty but the majority in Uf^»er Canada 
more tiian counterbalanced the loss sustained at the hands 
of the French-Ganadians. So that when on the 23jd of 
November, 1844, Metcalfe reported the aggregate results 
of the eLeetions to the Colonial Office, he was able to i^w 
that fortj*8ix of the members returned were avowed sop- 
porters of Grovemment ; twenty-eight, avowed adversaries ; 
and nine, undeclared or uncertain. '^The results," he 
added, " showed that loyalty and British feeling prevail in 
Upper Canada and in the eastern townships oi Lower 
Canada; and that disafiecticm is predominant among the 
French-Canadian constituencies. By disaffection I mean 
an anti^British feeling, by whatever name it ought to be 
called, or whatever be its £[>imdadon, which induces 
habitually a readiness to oppose her Majesty's Govenir- 
ment."* 

Having secured' this undoubted triumph by fair and 
honourable means, Metcalfe now began to bethink himself 
of his future course. '' My own views," he wrote to the 
Colonial Secretary, ^' are to cherish and encourage the 
spirit of loyalty and attachment to British connection, 
which the result of the election proves to be predominant 
in those of British descent, and, at the same time, to act 

* Metcalfe was of opinion that the yictory would have been 
more decisiye, if, for some time past, the lojidists had not been 
dtsconraged by want of support. *' Whenever inquiry," he said, 
'^ is made as to the Ksttessness erinced by the British party in 
every put of the province, the reiily is, that they cannot rely 
on her Mugesty's Gorenunent^; that they have been repeatedly 
abandoned and sacrificed to their enemies; and that of late years 
the most successfhl course in this colony has been in rebellion and 
hostafty to British connection." 
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with equal justice to all races, creeds, and parties; to 
reward merit wherever it is to be found, to the extent of 
-my means, and to abolish exclusion ; thus endeavouring 
to amalgamate all parties and to mitigate, if I cannot 
extinguish, that feeling of disafi^tion which, from what- 
ever cause it may arise, is the bane of the colony." He 
had a Ck>uncil composed of moderate men, representing all 
races. They were not, it must be admitted, men of so 
much mark and likelihood — ^men so able and so energetic, 
as those who had preceded them in office. But they were 
men of sound judgment and active business habits — a 
good working Ministry in whom Metcalfe could confide. 
With these men, representing the Responsible Government, 
which was to direct the affairs of the colony, through 
the majority thus secured in the House of Assembly, 
Metcalfe now proposed, after the interval of a year of 
disorganization and trouble, to meet his new Parliament. 

The seat of Government had by this time been removed 
to Montreal, and there now the Houses were opened. As 
in the mother country, when party-spirit runs high, the 
first battle of a new parliament is often that fought for the 
election of a Speaker, so did it now happen with the 
Colonial Assembly. The supporters of the Grovemment 
recommended Sir Allan MacNab, a loyalist, who had been 
knighted for his services as a colonel of militia during the 
recent rebellion ; whilst the Opposition brought forward 
the claims of Mr. Morin. "With two exceptions — one of 
them being Mr. Papineau, a member of the Government — 
the French-Canadians unanimously supported the latter; 
and all the opponents of Government ranged themselves 
on the same side. But, in spite of this untoward combina- 
tion, the Ministerial candidate was voted into the chair by 
a majority of three.* 

* There were 39 vot^s for MacNab, and 36 for Moiin. Six 
members had joot joined, and then was one vacant seat* . . . 
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The next division was on the Address. There was a 
long and stormy debate of three days' duration; but it 
ended, in favour of Government, by a majority of six.* 
From that time, all through the Session, the majority was 
steadily maintained. But Metcalfe could not disguise from 
himself that the Government was not strong — ^that it was 
continu£dly on the brink of defeat — ^and that it was only 
enabled to uphold its position by resorting to shifts and 
expedients, or what are called '^tactics,*' which, in his 
inmost soul, Metcalfe abhorred. He was not by nature 
at all a tactician; and he had not been trained in the 
intricate manoeuvres of party warfare. It was not, indeed, 
one of the least of his annoyances, at this time, that he 
was compelled to sanction a departure from that open, 
straightforward course of political conduct which he had 
j&ll his life been steadfastly pursuing. He fell very slowly 
and reluctantly into the mancBuvring ways common to 
party-leaders. I do not mean that he did, or sanctioned, 
.anything incompatible with public virtue as it is com- 
monly understood — ^anything from which the most imma- 
culate party-leader in Europe would have shrunk. But 
he was out of his element as a manceuvrer. He felt that 
when he sanctioned a recourse, even to the ordinary tactics 
of party, by which threatened defeats are converted into 
actual victories,t he descended from the high position 
which he had previously occupied throughout nearly half 

* Equal to a majority of about 50 in our House of Commons. 

f For example, being aware that the French-Canadian party in 
the House intended to move an Address to the throne, praying 
that the ezistiug restrictions on the use of the French language in 
legislatire proceedings might be annulled, the Executive Council 
proposed that they should anticipate the Opposition by intro- 
ducing the measure themselves. There were instructions from 
the Imperial Grovernment forbidding such a (proceeding; but it 
was expedient to disarm the Opposition, and Metcalfe consented 
that the Address should he moved by Mr. Papineau. > 
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a centiuy of public service, and became, in his own esti- 
mation, something of a trickster. 

Under all circumstances, it was a great thing to have , 
struggled through the session without a defeat; but 
Metcalfe, when he came to review, at the end of it, the 
eventful history of the last few months, could not delude 
himself with the belief that his position was a secure one, 
or that there was not serious danger of the occurrence of 
new embarrassments, again to retard the progress of public 
business, and to convulse the province from one end to the 
other. His Ministry was composed of respectable men; 
but they wanted influence, and, perhaps, in some cases they 
wanted energy. The Council was not complete; and it 
was not united. A serious difference of opinion regarding 
the religious discipline of the King's College University 
threatened to place Government in a minority, and to 
break up the new Ministry. One of the members of the 
Coxmcil — ^Mr, Robinson, who had been appointed Solicitor- 
General for Lower Canada — ^resigned ; and the biU which 
had been introduced by Government was abandoned, in 
prospect of its rejection. These were serious discourage- 
ments. " During nine months of last year," wrote Metcalfe 
to the Colonial Secretary, "I was labouring in vain to 
complete my Council; and I have now again to flsh in 
troubled waters for an Inspector-General, and for a Lower 
Canada Solicitor-General." The Ministry, indeed, instead 
of growing stronger, was growing weaker; and the 
Governor-General was assured by its most influential 
member that it could not possibly survive without an 
infusion of new vigour. 

The Ministers wanted weight and influence ; and there- 
fore, the supporters of the Government wanted imion and 
stability. It was doubtful whether the latter could be 
kept together throughout another session. " The party is 
strong enough," said Metcalfe, in May, 1845, " with the 
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oooaaional aid of other independent members, to maintain 
a working majority in the house, if it would keep that 
object steadily in view and avoid inadequate causes of 
dissension; but I am apprehensive, £rom what has ab^eady 
passed, that this degree of wisdom cannot be reUed on, and 
that the seeds of division and weakness have been sown 
partly by the difference which occurred on the University 
question, partly by individual discontent, and partly by 
the want of popularity of the members of the Executive 
Council. It JB remarkable that none [of the Executive 
Council, although all are estimable and respectable, exercise 
any great influence over the party which support the 
Government.*' Such were the allies with which Mdicalfe 
had now to maintain his victorious position against the 
compact serried ranks of the French-Canadians, com* 
manded by popular leaders, in whom habitual oonfldenoe 
was reposed. 

If the compact imion of the enemy could be dissolved, 
the continued success of the Government might be secured. 
But this oould only be the woik of time. In the mean 
while, there was much cause of anxiety: 

^ The prospects of division in the next Legislatiye Assemblj," 
wrote Hetealfe, in the confidential despatch quoted above, "among 
the sni^zteri who carried the Government safdy and creditably 
through the last, naturally produces considerable anzietj, whk^ 
suggests different projects to different minds. My own opinion is 
that every efR>rt should be made, consistently with right principle, 
to keep together the majority which exists, and so to satisfy the 
opponents of the Grovenuuent, that a mere factious oppositaon, 
without regard to measures, for the sole purpose of overthrowing 
the Government, will not succeed; and if tiiis ctmviction can be 
established, I have little doubt that the compact union of the 
French party, which at present exists, will eventually be dissolved." 

He was not without a hope^ indeed, that the Freaoch- 
Canadian party would soon grow weary of failure, and 
finding that they had no longer any real grievances of 
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idiich to oompladxiy begin to discover that systematic 
oppositioii to GovemmeDt -was bodi unreasonable and 
improfitable. In the mean while, it was neoessaiy that he 
shoiild remain at his post, as the onlj chance of keeping 
his party together. Tbat the strong feding of animosity 
against himsdf, which existed in the minds of Lafbtitaine 
and Baldwin, kept alive the a]:doiir and vimlenoe of the 
opposition, MetcaHe was not suffered to doubt, if his 
withdrawal from the Grovemment would have brought 
about a reccmciliation, which would have preserved the 
colony and strengthened the £uling loyalty of the province, 
he would have instantly withdrawn. But he had no such 
hope. He said that his departure would be regarded as a 
victory, and diat there would be ^no amelioration of 
feding towards either her Majesty's Government or their 
fellow-subjects. The predominance of the French party 
would still be the main object of contest, and any success 
in such a contest would increase the difliculty of amalga- 
mation, and bind the French phalanx more tightly 
together." He knew that his opponents were endeavour- 
ing, by every posdble means,* to disseminate a belief in 

* A carious illustration of the yarious means employed to keep- 
this impression alive, is afforded "by the following passage in one 
of Metcalfe's confidential letters: "They rest their expectation," 
he wrote, ** of a retnm to power on the prospect of my retipement 
ftom the Government, and from the time of their quitliag office 
their partunns bave been actively employed in dscalating tepoits 
of the iq>prozimation of that event So much importance is 
attached by the party to a general belief among their followers of 
the certainty of this occurrence, that in the French paper, the 
Minerve, the organ of that party, those passages of my speeeh at 
the close of the session, which contained the wocds ' onr next meet- 
ing,' and 'imtil we meet again,' are translated so as to convert those 
words into ' your next session,' and * until yoor return.* Another 
"Fr&Hih paper, the Avrore, noticed the mis-ttanriation, and exposed 
the design. But the Attrore is exoonnnimicated, and the JUvMroe 
is the ofdy paper read to the mass of the French-Canadians.'* 
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the intended departure of the Governor-General, and 
counting upon a speedy return to office. They were 
watching, indeed, the progress of the disease which was 
destroying him, and calculating that it must soon drive 
him either to England or to the grave. 

Metcalfe had always declared that he would not be a 
cypher ; and it was now, indeed, the strong individuality of 
the man which rendered it so necessary to the success of 
his antagonists, and so fatal to the interests of his own 
party, that in such a conjuncture he should abandon his 
post. He had now, in the summer of 1845, been carrying 
everjrthing before him by the mere force of his personal 
character. His explanations to the Assembly, and his 
answers to the provincial addresses on the subject of the 
rupture with his late Council — so frank, so honest, and, 
above all, so liberal in their recognition of the principles of 
responsible government — ^had done more than anything 
else to secure the success of the Government candidates in 
the general election, and to maintain a majority in the 
House from the beginning to the end of the session. All 
the strength of the Government, indeed, was in the 
Governor-General himself. Whilst he remained at his 
post the constitutional party might be kept together; and 
the longer he maintained the ascendency of government in 
the Legislative Assembly — ^the longer he demonstrated, by 
a continued course of just and conciliatory conduct, that he 
was the friend of all parties — ^the greater would be the pro- 
bability of the gradual decay of the united strength of the 
French-Canadians, and the establishment of peace, and 
good-will, and loyalty towards the throne, from one end .of 
the colony to the other.* 

* From the following passage in one of Metcalfe's last elaborate 
confidential despatches^ a clear conception may be gathered of the 
feelings with which he regarded his position at this time: " It will 
be seen,'* he wrote in May, 1845, " from the description of parties 
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So Metcalfe resolved to remain' at his post as long as he 
could render any service to the sovereign and the people 
whom he loved. " I remain at my post,'' he wrote to a 
friend, in March, 1845, ^' because I am apprehensive that 
mischief will follow my departure; otherwise I should 
eagerly seek the retirement and repose which are necessary 
for the little bodily comfort that I may still hope to 
experience." 

But his enemies did not err when they calculated that 
his days among them were numbered. 

whidi I have submitted, that the two parties in Lower and Upper 
Canada^ which I regard as disaffected, have a bitter animosity 
against me; and if it should ever become necessary to admit these 
parties again into power, la preference to standing a collision with 
the Legislative Assembly, a case would arise in which my presence 
here might be rather pr^udicial than beneficial, as it would be 
impossible for me to place the slightest confidence in the leaders 
of these parties. K any such necessity should occur in my time, 
it would cause an embarrassment much more serious to me than 
any difficulty that I haye hitherto had to encounter. Whatever 
my duty might dictate I trust I should be ready to perform; but I 
cannot contemplate the possibility of co-operaiing with any satis- 
fiustion to myself with men of whom I entertain the opinions that 
I hold with regard to the leaders of these parties. Such an embar- 
rassment will not be impossible if any portion of the present 
minority fall off, Or become insensible of the necessity of adhering 
together. It is with a view to avert such a calamity that I con- 
aider my continuance at my post to be important at the present 
period, as a change in the head of the Government might easily 
lead to the result which I deprecate, and which it will be my study 
to prevent as long as I see any prospect of success." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

[1844— 1845J 
THE PEERAGE. 

« 

Metcalfe'B Difficall^ei— His Sufferings— ProgreM of bis Malady- 
Intimation of a Peerage— Letters from tiie Queen, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord Stanly — Gontinnanoe in tJie O^ny— Li- 
creased Sufferings — Correspondence wiHi Lord Stanley- 
Departure from Canada. 

I AM afraid that I have conveyed but a faint impression of 
the difictdties which beset Metcalfe*s path at this period of 
his career. He used to say, that no one but himself and 
bis friend and private secretary, Captain Higginson, had 
any conception of them. Only his fine temper, his high 
courage, and his sustaining sense pf rectitude, could have 
enabled him to bear up against such trials. ^'I never 
vdtnessed,^' said one who had had a long personal ezpe- 
lience of the anxieties and irritations of Canadian politics* 
— << I never witnessed such patience under provocation. 
I am speaking now of what I saw myself, and could not 
have believed without seeing. It was not merelj quiet 
endurance, but a constant good-humoured cheerfulness and 
lightness of heart in the midst of trouble enough to pro- 
voke a saint or make a strong man ill. To those who, like 
me, have seen three Governors of Canada literally worried 
to death^ this was a glorious spectacle.^' 

♦ Mr.B. Gibbon Wakefield. "View of Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
Government of Canada.'* 
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Bat nghtly to understand what these heroic powers of 
eoduranoe were, it must ever be borne in mind that they 
were exercised imder the depressing influence of a malig- 
nant disorder which was eating into his life. On his first 
arriyal in Canada some favourable symptoms had de- 
veloped themselves ; but they were evanescent and decep- 
tive. Dr. O'Shaughnessy,* who had accompanied him to 
Kingston, was compelled to return to England in the early 
summer of 1843. He was succeeded in the medical charge 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe by Dr. Bradford, of the 23rd 
Fusiliers, who pursued the same course as his predecessor 
— that recommended by Sir Benjamin Brodie. In the 
autumn he in turn was called away by his military duties ; 
— *< and then," wrote Metcalfe, "having apparently derived 
no benefit &om doctoring, I did without it for two or three 
months;" — ^but at the end of that time he acknowledged 
that he had " rather worse success on the whole without 
the doctors than with them ; ^ f and two eminent prac<> 
titioners of Kingston were called in to attend him. Dif- 
ferent remedies, external and internal, were applied ; but 
apparently with no success. At the end of March, writing 
of the mode of treatment adopted by these gentlemen, and 
of its results, he said to Mr. Martin : 

'^ It 18 now left very much to natnre It has been 

nearly stationary, neither better nor worse, for nearly three 
months ; bat it got rapidly worse while the nitric acid and arsenic 
unxtnie was applied. The doctors hare recommended my return 
to England, and I wonld gladly adopt that remedy if I conld with 
propriety do so, but pabHc duty puts that out of the question, and 
no personal consideration would induce me to quit my post at 
present." 



* Now, Sir W. O'Shaugfanessy, whose name has become lo 
honourably identified with the introduction and extension of the 
Electric Telegraph in India. 

t MS, Memorandum by Sir C. T. MtUsalfe. 
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Wliilst Sir Charles Metcalfe was writing the letter from 
which this passage is taken, the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed was earnestly considering how assistance could 
best be afforded to the sufferer. The application of a 
strong caustic, known as chloride of zinc, had been strongly 
recommended by Sir Benjamin Brodie ; but the local 
practitioners, fearing its destructive effects, had hesitated 
to apply it. It appeared expedient, therefore, that a com- 
petent medical officer should be sent out from England to 
carry out the mode of treatment recommended by Brodie 
and Martin. The kindly solicitude, which Lord Stanley 
had felt and expressed, had been shared by the Queen, who 
declared her anxiety that some experienced surgeon should 
be sent out by the mail which was to leave England at the 
beginning of the following month. Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Brownrigg had both placed themselves in communication 
with the Colonial Secretary, and the result was that Mr. 
George Pollock,* one of the House-Surgeons of St. George's 
Hospital, in whom both Brodie and Martin had unbounded 
confidence, was despatched by the April steamer to Canada. 

On the 27th of that month Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote to 
Mr. Martin : 

*'I am most thankful to you and Sir Benjamin Brodie for all 
your kindness ; and I shall be obliged to you if you will tell him 
that I am very sensible of it, Mr. Follock is arrived. He is very 
agreeable and winning in his manners; and his conversation, re- 
putation, and experience afford encouragement. He is about to 
have a consultation with my other doctors, and will afterwards, I 
conclude, proceed to business. I shall put myself entirely in his 
hands, and abide by his judgment and treatment" 

The most sanguine expectations were entertained in 
England that the remedy now prescribed by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, and imder minute instructions from hm ad- 
ministered by one thoroughly acquainted with its uses and 

* Son of General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B. 
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capable of judging of its effects, would produce the desired 
result. But the disorder had reached a stage at which no 
human skill could arrest its progress. As the year ad- 
vanced, its ravages became more and more apparent — ^its 
effects more and more distressing. For some years it had 
been attended with little natural pain ; but now it had 
not only become locally painful, but was attended with 
more remote symptoms of a most afflicting character. 
Towards the end of the year it entirely destroyed the sight 
of one of his eyes. 

Until this calamity befel him, he had written all his 
public and private letters with his own hand. Even brief 
formal despatches, acknowledging or enclosing other com* 
munications, he had drafted himself ; but now he was, to his 
sore distress, compelled to use the hand of another. The 
last autograph despatch which I can find is dated Decem- 
ber 21st, 1844. Not many days afterwards he transmitted 
to Mr. Martin the following painful account of himself : 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE TO MR. J. R. MARTIN. 

" Montreal, January , 3, 1845. 

" My Dear Mabtin, — ^I have three kind letters of yours un- 
answered. So long as I had the use of my eyes, I hoped that a 
day would come when I could take up my pen and thank you for 
them ; but to do that now I am obliged to borrow the aid of 
another hand, as my right eye is quite blind, and the other cannot 
be exerted with impunity. I am compelled to abstain almost 
entirely from reading and writing, both of which operations are 
performed for me ; thus much is in explanation of my not writing 
to you with my own hand. 

" Pollock has quitted me on his return to London. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to part with him, not only as a medical adyiser, of 
whose skill and judgment I have a high opinion, and who had ac- 
quired considerable experience regarding the state of my complaint, 
but also as a most agreeable companion in whose society I had 
great pleasure. Highly as I think of Pollock, I hare lost all fiiith 
in chloride of zinc; that powerfhl but destructive remedy has been 
applied over and over again without efficacy, to the some parts of 
my cheek. ... 
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'< Tbe duease xemains viieiadicated, and has ipread to the eye 
and taken away its sight. This at least is my opinion, although I 
am bound to hesitate in entertaining it, as I am not sore that 
Pollock is satisfied of the extension of the actual disease to the eye, 
but if it be not the disease whidi has produced the Mindness it 
mvst be the remedy. I am inclined, howeyer, to belieye that it is 
in reality the disease-— both from appearances and from the con- 
tinual pain. The complaint appears to me to hare taken pos- 
session of the whole of that side of the face, although the surface is 
not so much ulcerated as it has heretofore been. I feel pain and 
tenderness in tiie head, above the eye and down the right side of 
the ftoe as far as the chin : the cheek towards the nose and mouth 
belog permanently swdled. I cannot open my mouth to its usual 
width, and have difficulty in inserting and masticating j^eces 
of food. After aQ that has been done in rain, I am disposed to 
belieye that a perfect cure is hopeless ; I am nevertheless in the 
hands of a doctor, who is inclined to follow Foliock's course, and 
by whose judgment I shall implicitly abide. 

« Haying no hope of a cure, my chief anxiety now regards my 
remaining eye, which sympathises so much with the other that I 
am not without fear of total blindness, which is not a comfortable 
prospect, although if it should come, I shall consider it my duty 
to resign myself to it with cheerfulness. Under these circum- 
stances, you will readily imagine that I should be very glad if I 
could return home, both for the chance of benefit from the medical 
skill that is to.be found in the metropolis, and independently 
of that, for the sake of retirement and repose, which are re- 
quisite for an inyaM such as I now am ; but I cannot reconcile 
it to my own sense of duty to quit my post in the present state 
of a£birs in this country. I have no doubt of the gena!ous 
readiness of her ICigesty's Government to meet any aj^lication 
that I might make for permission to return ; but I have myself 
no inclination to abandon the loyal portion of the community 
in Canada, who in the recent crisis have made a noble and 
sueeessful stand in si^port of her Migesty's Government. Until, 
therefore, I see a satisfactory state of things so far confirmed 
as to afibfd assurance that it wiU be lasting,' notwithstanding 
my dq^Murture, I shall not entertain any idea of my own re- 
tironent so long as I have bodily and mental health sufficient for 
the perfonnanoe of the duties of my office. 

^ I have entered into this long detail <^ my ccmdition under the 
conviction that your friendship and kindness will prevent its being 
tedious. 
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^ With my l>eBt regtetdB to Mrs. Martin, and cordial widiei far 
yon and jmuB, 

'* I lenuun, eyer, 
*' Yours most sincerely and affectionately, 

« C. T. Metcalfe * 

Wben Sit Charles Metcalfe wrote this letter he knew 
that it was one of the last to which his well>knowii initials 
would ever be a^ELxed. In his boyhood, on first leamiqg 
that his Either had been created a baronet, he had declared 
that he would raise the younger branch of the &mily to 
the same honours.* And now the dieuns c^ his youth 
were about to be more than fulfilled. He was about to 
sign himself '< Metcalfe,'^ as a Peear of the Eealm. 

Whether Sir Charles Metcalfe ever thought that the 
honour of the Peerage ought to have been conferred upon 
him b^ore, I do noi know. But many of his friends, 
especially those who knew best the great services he had 
rendered in Jamaica, were strongly of this opinion. Beibre 
he quitted that island it had been proposed that a general 
memoiial, signed by the inhabitants, should be addressed 
to the Queen, praying her to confer some especial mark of 
her fiivour on the statesman who had conferred upon them 
so many blessings. But the proposal had not been 
encouraged by Metcalfe himselfl He wished that there 
should be no interference. He would not have asked 
for himself, and he did not desire that others should be 
petitioners for him. Circumstances were against him at 
the time. The services he had rendered to his country 
had been rendered under a Whig Ministry ; and when he 
quitted Jamaica the Tories were at the helm. At a later 
|)eriod there seem to have been obstacles to his devataon to 
the Peerage, well understood by men acquainted witii the 
ministerial secrets of the day. Some of Metcalfe's iriends 
wrote to him that there were so many men in England 

* See ante, Vol. I. page 98. 
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hungering after nobility, tlmt Peel had declared he wotdd 
not complete the work of the Whigs by swamping the 
House of Lords. But the case of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had now become a special and exceptional one. There 
were both public and personal reasons why, at such a 
time, it should be clearly and xmmistakeably manifested 
that his services were appreciated by the Ministers, and 
that he was supported and upheld by the down. In the 
great struggle which was pending between the Grovemor- 
General of Canada and the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature, it was expedient that all possible weight should be 
given to the authority of the former — ^that in such a 
jimcture the trumpet of the Imperial Government should 
give no uncertain sound. But I believe that when Lord 
Stanley suggested to the First Minister that the time had 
now arrived for conferring upon Sir Charles Metcalfe a 
special mark of her Majesty^s favour, he was moved as 
much by his generous admiration of the heroic constancy 
of the man who, under the pressure of the severest bodily 
suffering, was steadfastly pursuing the path of duty, and 
with surprising energy and resolution fighting the battles 
of the Crown — ^as much, I say, by his generous admiration 
of the patience and fortitude of the man as by his sense 
of the prestige and authority to be conferred upon the 
Governor-General.* He was eager to alleviate — ^as far as 

* The letters presently given in the text afford such striking 
indications of this predominant feeling of sympathy, that nothing 
need he added to them ; hut I still cannot resist the pleasure of 
giving a passage from another letter written a fortnight before. 
*' 1 learn with very great and sincere concern," wrote Lord Stanley 
on the 17th of Novemher, *'how much you are still suffering ; and 
I anxiously hope, both on public and on private grounds, that the 
anticipations of your medical attendant may be realised, and that 
the affection of your sight may prove to be but temporary. It is 
a sad addition to the political difficulties with which you have had, 
and I am afraid I must add still have, to contend, though your 
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human agency could alleviate or compensate— the sufferings 
of so brave and true-hearted a man. 

Hacked by the severest bodily anguish ; threatened with 
total loss of sight ; fearful that he would soon be deprived 
of the power of articulation ; Charles Metcalfe now saw 
that the dreams of his youth were about to be gloriously 
realised. The first December mail from England brought 
him letters which once would have stirred his heart with 
wild emotion, but which now, in his darkened room, could 
impart only a subdued and chastened feeling of gratitude 
and content. They announced, in the following words, 
that the Sovereign had signified her gracious intention of 
creating her faithful servant a Peer of the Realm : — 

LORD STANLEY TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

" Downing-street, December 2, 1844. 

" Sib, — ^I have received the Queen's commands to signify to you 
her Mi^esty's high approbation of the zeal, ability, and prudence 
which you have displayed in the discharge of the arduous duties 
which have been entrusted to you as her Majesty's representative 
in Canada^ at a period when the possession of those qualities by 
the Governor-General was eminently called for, and has been fiilly 
tested ; and I have much pleasure in being further commanded to 
inform you that, as a mark of her Majesty's appreciation of your 



last report leads me to entertain very sanguine hopes that your 
prudence and moderation will be rewarded by a majority in the 
House of Assembly in support of your Government. At such a 
moment, with the victory ahnost won, we more than ever require 
that the same hand which has gained it, if it be gained, should 
conduct the movement of the machinery which has been con- 
structed, and reap the fruits of the successful contest ; and I feel 
at the same time how much your claims on the consideration of 
the Queen's Government are strengthened by the circumstance of 
your having devoted your energy and ability to their service with 
so much success in the midst of so much physical suffering as I 
fear you have had to undergo. I trust the next maU will assure 
us of your complete triumph, and will also contain a favourable 
repprfc of your health." 
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cOfl^gtuifaed aarioefl, her Majesty has heen plesied te firtrnwrte 

her gracious intention of conferting upon you the honour of » 
Barony of the United Kingdom. When I ahaU learn firom you the 
title by which you are desirous of being called to the Bbuse of 
Peers, the necessary instructions shall fbrtiiwith be giYen. 

** I cannot make this announcement without ofMng to yon my 
ooBgratulations on this wdl-eamed mark of her M^esty'a favonr, 
and assuring you how much pleasure it affiurds me personal^ to 
be the medium of so gratifying a communicatioB. 
'' I have the honour to be, Sir, 

« Your obedient, humble semmt, 

« 

SIR ROBERT PEEL TO SIR CHARLES METCALKE. 

"< WhiiekaU, December 1, 1844. 

'' Mt deab Sib, — I haye great satisfaction in submitting to her 
Majesty my adyioe that, as a public mark of her IVbjesty's cordial 
approbation of the judgment, abUity, and fidelity with which you 
have discharged the important trust confided to you by her 
Majesty, the distinctioa of the Peerage should be conferred upon 
yoiL 

"1 would say more if I did not feel assured that the most 
gratifying communication that I could make to you is the simple 
transmission of a copy of the letter which her Mf^esty was 
j^eased to write to me, signifying her Miyesty's hearty approval 
of the proposal which it was my gratifying duty to make to her 
Hajesty. 

'* I have the honour to be, 

" My dear or, with sincere esteem, 

*Most fkithftilly yours, 

* Robert Tjeel/* 

SIR ROBERT PEEL TO THE QUEEN. 

** WhitekaU, NooembefdO^ L844. 
** Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to yovr Majeaty, b^ 
lea?« to submit for your Majesty's ftyourable coasideration tiie 
daim of Sir Charles Metcalfe for some distinguished mark of your 
Majesty's approbaticm. 

''Lord Stanley is strongly impressed with the belief that sodi 
8 proof of your Mf^esty's confidence and &TOtur would gi«i4y 
strengthen him in the execution of his asrduous task were it 
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aaaoanced at the eyentful criBifl of the opening of the Canadian 
Legiilatnre, which will nwicrnMe early in Deoember. 

<< Sir C. M etcalfe has pateveted in the diachaxge of hia public 
duties amidst eveiy difficulty that iactiotts oomhination oonld 
ofifer to him, and under the pressure of severe and depressing 
bodily suffering. 

^' Sir Bdbert Peel humbly recommends to your Majesty thai, 
for the purpose of marking your Migesly's oordial ^probation of 
the services ci a most able and £uthAil officer of the Crown, of 
aiding him in the discharge of a most important public trust, and 
of giving confidence and animation to the Canadian fiiends and 
supporters of Sir Charles Metcalfe, and of connection with the 
motiier country. Sir Charles Metcalfe should receive the honour 
of an English Barony, and that your Majesty's gracious oom- 
maads in this respect should be notified to him by the next 
mall, if your Mi^esty be pleased to approve of his elevation to the 
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« Wmdior Cattle, November 30, 1844L 

* The Queen hastens to answer Sir Bobert Fed's letter of this 
morning relative to Sir Charles Metcalfe. The Queen most highly 
ai^roves Sir Bobert Peel's suggestion that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
diould be raised to the Peerage ; for he has shown such a desire 
to do his duty in the midst of so many difficulties, and such 
extreme disinterestedness, that he richly deserves this mark of the 
Qufi^i's entire aj^robation and fevour." 

With these official letters came also private letters from 
Lord Stanley, 'written in. a spirit of sympathy with 
MJetcalfe's snffeiings and admiration of his conduct, which 
might have cheered his heart under any affliction: 

LOBD STAKLET TO SIB CHABLES METCALFE. 

" Vowning-streetf Decewber 2, 1844. 

^'Mt mbab Sir Chables, — ^My public despatch of this date 
will have fermaUy communicated to you the Queen's gracious 
intentions towards you ; but I cannot allow the mail to go out 
without saying, in less official language, how much pleasure I 
have in «i<»3ring this announcement to you, and how well I think 
you have deserved the honour. I assure you that the Queen, as 
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well as the members of the Goremment, fully appreciate all the 
sacrifice which you have made in remaining, under circumstances 
of so much bodily suffering as you have experienced, at a post 
where constant vigilance, much mental anxiety, and a degree of 
patience a tout ipreuve, were necessary conditions of a chance of 
final success. I hb]pe and belieye that you have completely 
succeeded ; and if your health be such as to enable you for some 
time longer to guide the vessel which you have launched under 
such promising auspices, I have little fear but that good will 
arise out of the late evils, and the Government of Canada may 
long be conducted on constitutional principles, and in dose 
connection with the mother country. 

** Your confidential despatch only arrived on Friday ; and upon 
its receipt I lost no time in communicating with Sir Robert Feel, 
and expressing to him my strong opinion that the opening of the 
session under such circumstances was the time at which the 
honour of a peerage might be conferred upon you with most 
satisfaction to yourself and with most advantage to the public 
service, as marking in the strongest and most decisive manner 
how entirely the Queen's Government approve, and are prepared 
to support, the line of policy which you have indicated, and the 
sentiments you have expressed. Sir Robert Peel immediately 
wrote to the Queen a letter, of which, by his permission, I enclose 
you a copy ; and on Saturday, by return of the messenger, her 
Majesty sent her •hearty' concurrence in the step proposed. I 
trust that the whole of this may be gratifying to you. I must 
remark that I look to the results of the late elections with peculiar 
gratification, because it appears to me that you have been most 
strictly forbearing with regard to the application of any personal 
influence; and consequently that the event, being the effect of 
conviction on the minds of the public at large, is more likely to 
be permanent than if it had been promoted by any indirect 
means. You will observe that I calculate throughout upon your 
having obtained a minority; and I feel confident that your 
prudence will not have allowed you to fidl into the mistake of 
overrating your own success, or undervaluing the strength of the 
opposition. .... Once more repeating my warm congratula- 
tions and my earnest wishes for your prolonged life and improved 
health to e^joy your well-won honours, 

** I am, dear Sir Charles, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Stanubt." 
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THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

" WoodcoUy December 3, 1844. 
"Mr DEAR Sir Charlbs,~I have this instant received, 
almost too late to write to you by the mail which leaves Liverpool 
to-night, a private accomit, by which I learn with the greatest 
regret that you are sufiering fiur more severely than I had any Idea 
of ; and serious as would be the loss of your services at any time, 
but most of all at this moment, I should regret more than I can 
express, if, from an over-anxious sense of duty, you should remain 
at your post beyond the stage at which you can do so without 
risk of serious danger to your health. The reports which I have 
heard may be, and I trust are, exaggerated ; still I have heard 
enough to make me very uneasy about you, and to induce me to 
beg of yon not to disregard personal safety if it be seriously 
endangered by your longer stay. If you can remain without 
danger to yourself, your presence in Canada is invaluable ; but 
you must not sacrifice yourself. 

"Believe me, dear Sir Charles, yours sincerely, 

" Stanley." 

To the official letter of the Colonial Secretary Sir 
Charles Metcalfe returned the following reply: 

Sm CHARLES METCALFE TO LORD STANLEY. 

" Mt Lord, — I have had the honour of receiving your lord- 
ship's separate despatch of the 2nd December, signifying her 
Majesty's high approbation of my humble services, and further, 
her gracious intention of conferring on me the honour of a Barony 
of the United Kingdom. 

"It is impossible to express in adequate terms the fervent 
gratitude which I feel for these and former marks of her Majesty's 
goodness. I can only hope that by devotion to her Majesty's 
service I may evince that her generous favour has not been 
bestowed on an undutiful subject. 

" I beg permission to add my grateful thanks to your lordship for 
the kind sentiments with which your intimation of her Majesty's 
high approbation and gracious intention is accompanied. 

"With reference to the expectation intimated in your letter, 
that I should describe the title by which I am desirous of being 
called to the House of Peers, I presume to submit, subject to her 
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Majesty's pleasure, that of * Baron MetcaUfe of Fern Hill, in the 
county of Berks.' 

" I haye the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

" C. T. Mbtcalfb." 

It has been said that half the sorrows of life are inchided 
in the little words " Too late." It would be easy, looking 
only at the outside of things, to make especial application 
of this pregnant truth — easy to moralise on the vanity of 
human wishes, and to show that Metcalfe had clutdied a 
bauble, which he had yearned for all his life, when he 
was past the power of enjoying its possession. But they 
who have read aright the character of the man will make 
no such application of the aphorism. If Met<;alfe had 
died that night, the honours conferred upon him by the 
Crown would not havfe come too late. They would not 
have come too late to convince him — ^not that he had done 
his duty, for T)n that subject the testimony of his con- 
science was most conclusive — but that what he had done 
was appreciated by the State which he had so faithfully 
served. They would not have come too late to assure him 
that sooner or later, even in this world, such honesty of 
purpose, such rectitude of conduct, such fidelity to the 
throne, such love for the people, such abnegation of self, 
as had distinguished his career of public service, will secure 
their reward. It would not have come too late to encourage 
others, and to be a lesson to the world. 

The announcement of Charles Metcalfe's elevation to the 
peerage, intended as it was, secondarily, to be a public 
enunciation of the support of the Home Grovemment, 
created some excitement in the colony. In both Houses 
of Parliament an address of congratulation was proposed. 
In the Legislative Assembly it was unanimously voted. 
In the Lower House it was of course opposed. There was 
a debate and a division; but ihe motion was canied 
by a majority of twenty. Many public bodies were glad 
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to avail thems^es ci die oppcHtunity of testifying their 
admiratioii of the man who had exhibited such unex- 
ampled constancy and courage in the midst of the great 
difficulties which had assailed him on eveij side.* 

From his old friends in England and in India letters of 
congratulation soon began to pour in upon him. His own 
letters on the subject, written by an amanuensis, show that 
the chief regret which he experienced in contemplating his 
wiffering condition in connection yrith the new honours 
Qooferred upon him, arose out of the conviction that he 
would not be able to turn them to account by becoming 
a* useful member of the House of Peers. 

To his sister, Mrs. Smythe, he wrote at the end of 
December: 

**A»1 have notbing new to say regarding my ej&i, which ccm-* 
tinue as they were, the one blind and the other we^, I wffl rdieve 
you from the monotony of my late letters by introducing a new 
subject. I have reoeiyed information of her M^'esty's gracious 
intention to raise me to the Peerage, and I have been deaiied to 
stade by what title I wish to' be called to the House of Peers. I 
hare proposed the following: ' Baron Metcalfe oi Fern HiH, in the 
covnty of Berks.* A barony is, of course, the rank intended to be 
o on fe p re d , being the ftrst step in the Peerage, and I hare considered 



* Among oOaea, the Mimsters and Elders of the Presbyterian 
(Established) Chvrch of Canada presented an address, in which, 
after the snbscriberB had offered their congratulations, and said 
that tiisy '^rcjoioed to lire under the mild sway of a Soyereign 
whose most anzions desire it is to haye the Goyernment adminis- 
tered by the wise and ftithfol of the land," thus continued their 
aasarances of li^yalty in the following wcnrds, -^hich must haye 
btooght to Metcalfe's mind, by the force of contrast, some passages 
of his Jamaica life: — ^" We as ministers of the Gk>spel of peace, 
beg^ leanre to assure yonr Excellency, that as it is our duty so 
shaM it be our dUigent endeayoor to alleyiate the burdens of your 
atoifustration, by teaching those committed to our pastoral care 
to fear €k)d and hoiioiir the Soyereign^ and to exempli^ in their 
oondnct the moral inflneaoe of these doctrines." 
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that our family name would be the most appropriate title that 
I could name, while * of I'em Hill ' describM the only landed pro- 
perty I can at present boast of possessing. I remember hearing, 
that when a peerage was thought of for my fiither, he had in yiew 
the title of Chilton; but we have no interest in Chilton now, and I 
am not aware of any reason for adopting it. There was a time 
when I should hare rejoiced in [a peerage, as affording me the 
priyilege of devoting the remainder of my life to the service of my 
Queen and country in the House of Lords — in my mind a most 
honourable and independent position; but I doubt now whether I 
shall ever be able to undertake that duty with any degree of 
efficiency. My gratification, therefore, is confined to the pleasure 
which must be derived firom so distinguished a mark of appro- 
bation of my public services, and to that of knowing that some 
kind hearts will rejoice at my elevation. The mere rank and 
title, if divested by infirmities of the power of rendering useful 
service in the House of Lords, will be incumbrances, and will not 
add one jot to the happiness which I still hope to enjoy in living 
in retirement with you." 

To Mr. Tucker he wrote in February: 

*' Incessant occupation in public business has hitherto prevoited 
my thanking you for your kind lettef of January, 1844, and I am 
now unable to do it with my own hand, owing to blindness in one 
eye, and a sympathising weakness in the other, which forces me 
to abstain altogether from reading and writing, lest utter HariniAM 
should follow. 

" Public affairs are proceeding here more satisfactorily than I 
at one time expected; and my only motive for remaining here 
now is to see such a state of things confirmed as may enable me to 
depart with an assurance that it will be lasting. I am not very 
sanguine in my hopes for the future ; but it is my duty to yse my 
best endeavours to secure the preservation of this colony and the 
supremacy of the mother country. This desire keeps me at my 
post, although the discomfort which I suffer from the incurable 
complaint in my fiice, of which the destructive effect has now 
extended to my right eye, renders retirement and tranquillity 
more than ever desirable. .... I have received intimation 
of the gracious intention of the Queen to confer on me a peerage. 
As a mark of approbation of my services, this honour is, of 
course, highly gratifying to me; and it has been spontaneously 
bestowed, with so kind and cordial a feeling on the part of her 
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Majesty, aa well as of her MuuBten, that the pleasure is thereby 
greatly enhanced. I should rejoice still more if I conld antici|Mite 
snch a state of bodily health as would enable me to devote the 
remainder of my life to useftd serrice in the House of Lords; but 
of that privilege I fear I shall be deprived, for even if I escape 
total blindness, I cannot expect to be anything better than an 
invaMd for the rest of my days/' 

His suffe^ngs were at this time increasing upon him. 
But he resolutely determined to remain at his post. In 
April, he wrote to Lord Stanley: 

''Had it been in my power to report that the Executive Council 
was stable and sure to command a majority in the Legislature in 
fhture sessions, I should probably at this time have solicited per- 
mission to withdraw from the cares of office, because, although 
my general health seems unimpaired, the continual discomfort 
which I suffer from a complaint in my face which has baffled 
medical skill, and having destroyed the sight of one eye, still 
menaces further ravages, would render retirement and rest very 
acceptable; but I should never be satisfied with myself if I 
bequeathed this Government in a state of embarrassment to my 
successor, as long as there is any hope that by remaining at my 
post I can render any service to her Majesty, or promote the 
good order and wel&re of the colony. I do not, therefore, enter- 
tain any intention of resigning my charge whilst your lordship is 
of opinion that I can be useftil here. The time, however, may 
come, when, owing to the state of parties, and the personal 
feelings regarding myself by which some of them are instigated, 
the formation of an administration, supported by a majority in the 
Legislature, might rather be facilitated than impeded by my 
departure. If that case should occur, I shall not hesitate to report 
its existence to your lordship ; and although I should grieve to 
transfer my trust to a successor imder such unsatisfactory circum- 
stances, I should derive some consolation from the reflection that 
I had not abandoned my station as long as I could retain it with 
any good effect." 

In June, he wrote to Mr. Martin, giving a sad account 
of his state: 

" I have no hope of benefit from anything. The malady is 
gradually getting worse, although its progress from day to day is 
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i im w re tptible. I cannot quit my post at ^eaent without tlie o^- 
tainty^ of miieliieToiis eonseqnencet, and must therefore perfoiiii 
m J dmtj bj lemainmg where I am, whatever maj he the result to 
ngraelf penonafl J. 

^I dare not nae the remaining eye fiv reading or writing, and it 
will not bear uay tight 

« In my room I am obliged to sit iheltered by 8creena,« and. 
when I go out, which I only do to attend bnsiness in town, I 
take e?«r7 preeaatwn In my power against the glare and dust. 
I do not miderrahie the nae of the ^e that remaina to me, §sx 
to see at all 18 preciouB, and ia perfect bUas compoxed with ntter 
blindness; bnt freedom from the latter is all that I can boast of in 
my organs of sight, and I see no prospect of amendment. This 
is a sorry aceonnt of mysdf^ bat it is the most flattering that 
Icsngire." 

In his darkened room or his sheltered carriage Lord 
Metcalfe was still the Goyemor-General ; and whatever 
Hiight be the mflrmities of his body, the strength of his 
mind was nnimpsdred. The confidential despatches which 
he dictated in the spring and summer of 1845 are nnsnr- 
passed in clearness and in vigour, both of thought and 
dicticm, by any that he ever wrote in his best days of 
bodily ease. 

Those despatches, r^ating to the state of parties in the 
Assembly and in the province at large, made a strong 
impression on Lord Stanley's mind;* and he was more 
than ever convinced of the embarrassments which would 
attend MetcaHe's departure, in such a conjxmcture, from 
the distracted province. In his letters to the Colonial 
Secretary, the latter had understand the extent of his 
aaii^nng8,f and it is probable that Lord Stanley, seelog 

♦ These despatches' have been quoted in the preceding chapter. 

f The same tendency to make light of his sufferings is apparent 
in his private letters. In one now before me, he says: ** A life of 
perpetual chloride of zinc is far from an easy one. There are, 
however, £p:eater pains and afflictions in this world, and I ought 
to be grateful ibr the many mercies that I have experienced." In 
a postscript he adds: " The doctor has just been with me, and 
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no diminntioii of mental vigonr apparent in the Goyemor- 
CreneraFs despatches, had for some time no clear concep- 
tion either of the extent of Metcalfe's sufferings, or the 
progress of his physical decaj. Bat stiU, knowii^ that 
his sufferings must be f great, the Colonial Secretary wrote 
tha);, strongly impressed as he was with the conviction 
that the Govemor-Generars continuance at his post was 
of the highest importance to the public interests, he could 
not persuade the suffering man, under such circumstances, 
to delay his departure. He left the question, therefore, in 
Metcalfe's hands — ^writing to him, at the same time, to 
point out how he believed that, to some extent, the diffi- 
culties of his position might be diminished. The letter is, 
in many respects, an important one. It is to be remem- 
bered that the undeviating support of the Assembly was 
hardly to be looked for ; and that Metcalfe had begun 
wisely to consider whether the Ministry might not some- 
times sustain a defeat without incurring the necessity of 
reflogning: 

LORD STAlOiEY TO LORD METCALFE. 

,** JDowmng-^ireetf Jtme 18, 1845. 

** Mt nsAs LoBD, — ^Yonr confidential despatdies, Not. 52 and 
54, tiie latter of which reached me on the 14th inftant, touch upon 
salijecti of the greatest interest, as hearing upon the future pro- 
spects of Canada. I sinoerelj deplore the report which 70a tend 
me in No. 52 of your own state of health, and highly appreciate 
the honourable feeling which in such drcumstances leads you to 
express a reluctance to he relieTed whilst affiurs are still m- 
settled. I do not attempt to conceal from you the importance, 
in a public point of view, which I attach to your continuance in 
Ofmft/i% at the present moment, or the extent to which I think 
the difficulties of the province would he aggravated by any change 
in the Executive there; hut whilst I say this most soicerely, I 



says that the fiice looks very satiafoctory. — "S.B. I can't shut my 
right eye, and, after the next application, shall not he able to open 
my mouth. Very eatisfkctory I * 
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must say with equal sincerity that I should consider myself most 
culpable were I to accept of the continuance of your services at 
increased risk to your health; and I must, therefore, leave the 
question altogether in your hands, only giving you an instruction 
opposite to that which I should think necessary for many men, 
not to permit public considerations unduly to overweigh the 
consideration which you owe to yourself. I venture to hope, how- 
ever, that as your general health is not impaired, and the climate 
is not unhealthy, moderate employment would be even more 
beneficial, as well as more agreeable, than a life of constrained 
inactivity in this country. 

"Your very clear statement of the condition of parties in 
Canada makes very, evident the embarrassment to which every 
vacancy must expose you, and the serious difficulty which, under 
any circumstance, must attend the administration of the Govern- 
ment on the principles laid down by Lord Sydenham. I should, 
however, content myself with the acknowledgment of your 
despatches, concurring as I do entirely in the views which you 
take of the course to be pursued, and quite satisfied of the judg- 
ment with which you will act upon them, were I not anxious to 
disclaim, in the strongest terms, as being consonant to English 
practice of the constitution, the doctrine that a Government 
defeated ux)on a single question must necessarily resign office. 
So far is this from being the case, that hardly a session passes in 
which the Government, if not actually defeated by a vote in the 
House, is not compelled to avoid defeat by sufiering measures to 
drop which have been introduced by them as a Government I 
will only mention one instance among a hundred similar, which 
might be adduced. In the session before last, a biU was intro- 
duced for altering the whole ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
country. It passed a second reading, but it was so manifest that 
of those who supported it a great majority considered some of its 
leading provisions highly objectionable, it was not attempted to 
carry it any fiurther. Last year, another bill on the same subject, 
but omitting several of the provisions to which the greatest objec- 
tion had been taken, was introduced, but was equally unsuccessjful; 
and in the present session, a bill, almost similar to the first, has 
been introduced in the House of Lords by Lord Cottenham, has 
passed almost vdthout a dissentient voice, and will, just as 
certainly, never pass the House of Commons. I might mention 
many other instances ; but the principle in this country is so 
perfectly understood, that no single measure can produce the 
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necessary resignation of the Groyeriunent. Some one measure 
may, indeed, be considered of such paramount importance, and 
so connected with the whole, scheme of administration, that the 
Groremment may either stake their existence upon it, or feel it 
due to their characters not to sustain defeat upon it; but these 
are the rare exceptions and not the general rule; and in general 
a GoTerAment does not think itself justified in staking its exist- 
&kce on a single measure, nor fledl until lowered in public estima- 
tion, or at least in public confidence, by a succession of defeats or 
fiulures. And if this be the case in England, much more is it 
necessary that it should be so in Canada, where the imion and. 
consolidation of parties is less distinct, and where the bonds which 
unite public men together are so much mor^ feeble. In such a 
state of public affairs, open questions ought to be much more 
freely permitted. When difierence of opinion exists in the 
Executiye Council, erery sacrifice short of the sacrifice of per- 
sonal honour should be made by the members, for the purpose 
of securing public co-operation; and when they are united in 
opinion, no defeat should induce them to surrender their offices, 
which are a public trust, unless they are satisfied that it has 
become impossible for them to carry on the Government, and 
that there is a reasonable prospect of its being carried on by 
others, consistently with the obligations binding on the colony 
towards the Crown. 

" Though this is a private despatch, I have no objection to your 
acquainting the individual members of your Council, should you 
see fit, what are my views, which I am sure are the views of 
every man connected with public life, who looks to the perma- 
nent welfere of his country. Above all, you will not fail to 
impress upon your Council, though such a suggestion would 
hardly come with propriety from me, the extreme risk which 
would attend any disruption of the present Conservative party of 
Canada. Their own steadiness, and your firmness and discretion, 
have gone fiir towards consolidating them as a party, and securing 
a stable administration of the colony ; and it would be most 
lamentable if, at a time when it is in the enjoyment of the highest 
prosperity, and when there is every appearance of the permanence 
of that prosperity, when no reasonable cause for dissatisfiiction 
exists, dissensions on minor points between those who are labour- 
ing in common for the general good, should again endanger the 
loss of these great advantages, and give an opening for renewed 
excitement and confusion; and probably for the temporary ad- 

VOL. n. • P 
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niMioa to power of mea tiio matt vmcn^aloiu in ite exociae, 
aad qnite readj to ncriiloe aU iwtinml, and aiiore all, all Britiab 
iBttrata, to their own penooal aad setfid&ofajectiu 

'*l tract that radi a letnlt [may he aTerted hy yonr own ptor 
d«ic^ and by the good aenae of thoae who aie acting under jmu 
It the pveaent adnunifltration dionld he hroken ufi hjr internal 
disaenaionfl, Iihoold, indeed, angnr ill ibr the wel&ie of Canada, 
and fbr ite long continnanoe aa a Britiah colony* 
*< Believe me^ my dear Lord, 

<< Yonis yecy fiuthfiilly, . 



Afl the jear wore on, the ravages of the disease whidi 
-was destrojing by inches the brave-hearted (xovetnar- 
€^neral| became more and more frightful ; and he began 
to think that, let his resolution be what it might, and let 
the clearness of his intellect remain as unclouded as 
ever, it must soon become physically impossible for him 
to administer successfully the affiurs of the GoTennnent^ 
With these doubts besetting him, he addressed, in the 
autumn, the following letter to Lord Stanley: — 

"Montreal, October 13, 1845. 

** Mr LoBD, — yiy diaorder has recently made a seriooa advanee^. 
ai&ctingmy articulation and all the functions of the month; there 
ia a hole through the cheek into the interior of the month. Hy 
doctom wani me that it may soon be iA3r8icaUy imposdhle fbr me 
to perform the duties of my office. If the season were not so &r 
advanced towards the winter, I should fed myself under the neees- 
sity of requesting your lordship to relieye me; but as such an. 
arrangement mi^^t require time and deliberatioD, I propose to 
struggle on as well as I can, and will address your lordship again 
on this subject accordiog to any fhrther changes that may occur 
in my oonditioo; in the meanwMLe, I have oonsideced it to he my 
duty to iq»prise your lordship of the probable in^ossihility of my 
performing my official functions, in order that you may be pre- 
pared to make such an arrangement aa may se^n to he most 
expedient for the public service. 

<* I have the honour to be, &c, &&, 

** Mbtcalve.'' 
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A fortniglit afterwards he wrote again, still on the same 

distressing subject: — 

" October 29, 1845. 

'' MtXqbb, — I continue in the same bodily state that I described 
by the last mail. I am unable to entertain company or to receiye 
Tisitors, and my official business with public functionaries is 
transacted at my residence in the country instead of the apart- 
ment assigned for that pmpose in the public buildings in town. 
I am consequently conscious that I am inadequately performing 
the duties of my office, and if there were time to admit of my 
being reUeved before the setting in of the winter, I should think 
that the period had arriyed when I might, perfectly in consistence 
with public duty, solicit to be relieved; but, as the doctors say 
that I cannot be remoyed with safety from this place during the 
winter, and as that season is fast approaching, it becomes a ques- 
tion whether I can best perform my duty to my country by 
working on at the head of the Government to the best of my 
alnlity until the spring, or by delivering over charge to other 
hands, and remaining here as a priyate individual until the season 
may admit of my return to Europe with safety. In this dilenuna 
I have hitherto abstained from submitting my formal resignation 
of my office; and shall continue to report by each successive 
mail as to my condition and capability of carrying on the duties 
of my post. 

'^ I have the honour to be, &c., 

*' Metcaute." 

Before this last letter had reached England, Lord Stanley 
had replied to the preceding one, both on his own part 
and on the part of the Queen; generously and conside- 
rately accepting Metcalfe's resignation, with every demon- 
stration of regret, and with a full and hearty recognition of 
the services he had rendered to the State — an unqualified 
expression, indeed, of the approbation which the Govern- 
ment had accorded to his conduct throughout all the 
.struggles of his colonial administration : 

LORD STANLEY TO LORD METCALFE. 

'' J^owning'Street, November 2, 1845. 

« Mt i>bab Loan, — ^I have received with the deepest regret 
your private letter of the 13th ultimo, which gives me too much 

P 2 
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cauie to fear that the progress, which I lament to see that your 
disorder has iDade, may very shortly make it physically impossible 
for yoa' longer to discharge your arduous duties; and I cannot 
sufficiently express my admiration of the heroic constancy and 
self-deyotion with which, in the midst of such severe sufferings, 
you have given yourself up to the public service. But I feel that 
I ought not to be in any degree instrumental to the possible sacri- 
fice of a life so valuable as yours, even to the interests of the 
Crown, which you have so ably, so zealously, and so nobly sus- 
tained. I need hardly say, that your administration of affidrs in 
Canada has more than realised the most sanguine expectations 
which I had ventured to form of it; and you will retire from it, 
whenever you retire, with the entire approval and the admiration 
of her Majesty's Government; and, I may venture to add, of the 
Queen herself. 

" In order to leave you perfectly free to hand over the Govern- 
ment at any moment when you may feel it right or necessary to 
do so, even although the state of your health, or the weather, or 
both combined, should induce you to remain in the colony after 
divesting yourself of authority, I enclose you an official letter, 
accepting your resignation, which you will understand me as 
authorizing you to make use of, or not, as and when you may 
see fit. 

" Lord Cathcart will, of course, take upon him the provisional 
adnunistration of the Grovemment whenever you make it over 
to him. I shall endeavour to replace you as soon as practicable 
after I shall know your final decision, but it will be a task of 
great difficulty to do so at all; and to do so adequately I am 
aware is impossible. 

'* I have the honour to be, my dear Lord, 

<* With the sincerest regard and esteem, 

'' Yours most fSdthfully, 

*' Stanmst." 

LORD STANLEY TO LORD METCALFE. 

'' Downing-sireetj November 3, 1845. 

'*Mr Lord, — ^I have received the Queen's commands to express 
to your lordship the deep concern with which her Migesty learns 
that the state of your health is such as to render it necessary for 
you to tender to her Migesty the resignation of the high and 
arduous office the duties of which you have so ably fulfilled^ Her 
Ma^eaty is aware that your devotion to her service has led you. 
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amidst physical sufferings beneath which ordinary men would 
have given way, to remain at your post to the last possible 
moment. The Queen highly estimates this prgof of your public 
spirit ; and in accepting your proffered resignation, which in the 
present circumstances she feels it impossible to decline, her 
Majesty has commanded me to express her entire approval of the 
ability and prudence with which you have conducted the aifitirs 
of a yery difficult Government, her sense of the loss which the 
public service is about to sustain by your retirement, and her deep 
regret for the cause which renders it unavoidable. These senti- 
ments, I assure you, are fully participated in by myself and the 
other members of her Majesty's Government. 

*' I shall take early steps for the selection of your permanent 
successor, though it is probable that some time must elapse before 
he may be able to relieve you. In the meantime, you will con- 
sider the acceptance of your resignation as taking effect from the 
period, whenever that may be, at which you see fit to hand over 
the government provisionally to Earl Cathcart. 
" I have the honour to be, my lord, 

*^ Your lordship's most obedient, humble servant, 

" Stanlet." 

The time had now come at which Metcalfe, even with 
his liigli and predominant sense of the claims of the public 
service, might have consented, without a feeling of self- 
reproach, without a single struggle of any kind, to lay 
down the reins of office. But he could not. The claims 
of self were still reluctantly to be admitted. Even afler 
the receipt of these letters, he could not at once determine 
to depart. 

Still the thought uppermost in his mind was whether he 
could do any good by remaining at his post. His unvary- 
ing language had been, " I am tied to Canada by my duty." 
This was not only a devoted sense of duty to the Crown, 
but a generous sense of duty to those loyal subjects who, 
throughout the great struggle in which he had been 
engaged, had manfully and consistently supported him. 
He felt that, in leaving Canada, he would be leaving them 
to their fate — withdrawing from them their main defence 
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and protection, and abandoning them to be torn to pieces 
bj their enemies. He could hardly bring himself to 
believe, in thi^ early winter of 1845, that since the pro- 
rogation of Parliament any very important reaction in 
&Tonr of Government had set in throughout the colony. 
There were those, however, who thought l^at they could 
discern such £sivourable symptoms. At the close of the 
summer there had been two county elections, which had 
been carried in favour of. Govenunent. Mr. Yiger, who 
had before been beaten, in the general election, was now 
returned for the Three-Rivers county ; and Mr. Tuscherau, 
who had been appointed Solicitor-General for Lower 
Canada, was returned, without opposition, for Dorchester, 
a county containing one of the most numerous French- 
Canadian constituencies in the ccdony. In neither case 
had an Opposition candidate been brought forward by the 
opponents of the Ministry ; a fact which, in the minds of 
some people, indicated a favourable reaction.* But Met- 
calfe could not bring himself to think that it betokened 
anything more than a growing weariness of opposition, 
which might in time produce favourable results. '^ The 
issue of tiie next session,^' he wrote, " Mrill still depend an 
the members of the Conservative x>arty, several of whom 
have expressed want of confidence in some of the members 
of the Executive Council ; and if they allow personal dis- 
like or disappointment in their own expectations to carry 
them into opposition, the consequences may be exceedingly 

* **An idea," wrote Metcalfe in September, '^ prevails that a 
reaction has beg^un to operate in the minds of the French-Canadian 
popolatioa, and that the influence of the Opposition leader has 
diminished. .... I wish that I coold state with any confi- 
dence that I see cause to place much reliance on thjs opinion. The 
only change that I believe to have taken place is that the French- 
Canadian party are beginning to be tired of being in a minority, 
and to doubt the policy of following a leader who keeps them in 
groundless opposition to the Government." 
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mischieToiis.'' And the more these considerations suggested. 
themselTes to Metcalfe, the more rductant he grew to quit 
the position which enabled him to preserve the imion and 
the stability of the party, who had fought and triumphed 
by his side, but who, distmited and without him, must fall 
eafflly before their opponents. 

But he was dying-— dying no less surely for the strong 
will that sustained him, and the yigorous intellect whi<^ 
glowed in his shattered frame. A little while and he 
might die at his post. The winter was setting in; the 
navigation was closing. It was necessary at once to decide 
wliether Metcalfe should now prepare to betake the suffer- 
ing remnant of himself to England, or to abide at Montreal, 
if spared, till the coming spring. But he would not trust 
himself to form the decision. He invited the leading 
members of his Council to attend him at Monklands ;* and 
there he told them that he left the issue in their hands. It 
was a scene never to be forgotten by any who were present 
in the Govemor-Grenerars sheltered room on that memo* 
rable occasion. Some were dissolved in tears. All were 
agitated by a strong emotion of sorrow and sympaiihjy, 
mingled with a sort of wondering admiration of the heroio 
constancy of their chief. He told them, that if they 
desired his continuance at the head of the Grovemment — ^if 
they believed that the cause for which they had fought 
together so manfully would suffer by his departure, and 
that they therefore counselled him to remain at his post^ 
he woidd willingly abide by their decision ; but that the 
Queen had graciously signified her willingness that he 
should be rdieved ; and that he doubted much whether 
the adequate performance of his duties, as the chief ruler 
of so extensive and important a province, had not almost 
ceased to be a physical possibility. It need not be said 

* This was the country-house in which he lived since the change 
of the seat of Government, a few miles firom Montreid^ 
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what was their decision. Thej besought him to depart ; 
and he consented. A nobler spectacle than that of thiij 
agonised man resolutely offering to die at his post, the 
world has seen only once before. 

He embarked for England — quietly and unostentatiously, 
as his suffering state compelled; but not without many 
indications, upon his part, that no suffering could malle 
him forgetful of others, or dull the generosity of his nature, 
the active kindliness of his heart. He went — and if a 
great chorus of gratitude and praise, swollen by the voices 
of his countrymen in all parts of the colony, did not burst 
upon him as he departed from among them, his adminis- 
tration of the Canadian provinces is not the less to be 
r^arded as a great success. He could not complete his 
work. The Almighty Providence, which had so afflicted 
him, forbade that he should do more ; but he had done 
what, perhaps, no other man, under similar circumstances, 
would have effected. He went to Canada at what may be 
called the turning point of the career of the colony. A 
little too much concession, or a little too much resistance 
to the inevitable progress of Liberalism, would have severed 
the Canadian provinces from the British Empire. It was 
not Metcalfe's duty to consider whether the colony were 
ripe for independence, or whether such independence would 
advantageously or injuriously affect the interests of the 
parent state ; but it was his duty, as the representative of 
the Crown, to maintain the existing connection, to support 
the presumed interests of the empire, and to encourage 
and protect the more loyal portion of the colonial com- 
munity. In attempting this, he was brought into antagonism 
with what may be called the popular or democratic party. 
Metcalfe was called a popularity-seeker; but here, although 
he aimed at accomplishing what he believed would even- 
tually produce the greatest good of the greatest number, 
the immediate effect of his measures was to embroil him, 
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if not with the people^ at least with the dispensers of 
popularity. In Canada as in Jamaica, he had been guided 
and sustained by the same prevailing sense of duty. And 
he had endeavoured, by the same means, to bring about 
the same ends. He had endeavoured to do justice to all 
men without distinction of political party or religious 
creed. He had endeavoured to reconcile all parties to 
each other, and to cement their attachment to the Crown. 
But the bitterness of contending factions rendered the 
work of conciliation difficult ; and, with the strongest 
desire to possess himself in peace with all, he found that 
he must either be at war with the most powerful and 
active party in the colony, or become a traitor to the 
Crown. These hostile circumstances brought into action, 
and displayed to full advantage, a quality which he 
possessed in very rare perfection, and which he would 
exercise. Under strong compulsion, at any sacrifice of self. 
His mildness and gentleness were so conspicuous, both in 
public and private life, that it is probable his Canadian 
opponents did not suspect the existence of that indomitable 
resolution which they forced him to display. But it was 
by this resolution, not shutting out conciliatory measures 
when it was possible to resort to them with effect, that he 
stemmed the tide of usurpation which, but for the resist- 
ance he opposed to it, would utterly have destroyed the 
bonds which united the Canadian provinces to the mother 
country. For the full development of his policy he 
trusted to the operation of time. But the great affliction 
which struck him down in the midst of his career of use- 
fulness, compelled him to leave incomplete that which he 
would have completed, had not the Almighty, for his own 
wise ends, laid an arresting hand upon the arm of His 
faithful servant. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

[1645— 1646.] 
THE END. 

MatfaUfe's Betum to England-— Besidenoe in Manafield-steeet — 
JPfeogren of his Maladj— The Oriental Club Address^-Beaioyal 
to Malshanger — ^Addreiaes from Canada and India — ^His last 
DaTS— Death — Chatacter of Charles Metcalfe. 

Tbe stoay of Charles Metcalfe's life is now nearly told. 
On the 16th of .December, IMJb, he again found himself 
on Engtish soil. He arrived in great suffering. Deatii 
Jbad by this time become to him merely " a question of 
time.** It was obvious to the eminent professional gentle- 
men who were called in to his aid, tbat curative suzgeij 
could do nothing for him— conservative surgery little. 

He was conveyed at first to his old .resting-place — 
Miirart's Hotel. But a private residence was presently 
secured for him in Mansfield-street. It was expedient 
that he should remain in London, in order that he might 
have such benefit as the best surgical skill and medical 
advice in the country could afford. He was frequently 
visited by Sir Benjamin Bx*odie and Mr. Liston. Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Pollock were in daily attendance. 

He was conscious that nothing could check the ravages 
of the frightful disease that was destro3dng him. He had 
ceased even to entertain a hope that it would be permitted 
to him to take his seat in the House of Lords. The 
Garter King-of-Arms wrote to him with a formula of the 
prescribed ceremony. And Court robe-makers sought his 
Lordship's patronage. But he smiled sorrowfully as he 
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thought, now that the dreams of his ambitious youth had 
been realised, and the doors of Parliament thrown wide 
open to him, that he would nerer be suffered to cross the 
threshold. 

He was never free from acute pain, except when imder the 
infiuence of strong narcotics. But his patience and forti- 
tude under this continual affliction were something beautiful 
to contemplate. He never uttered a word of complaint. 
Excepting in an increased gravity of manner, there was 
nothing to indicate the extreme suffering he endured. All 
his old tenderness — his consideration for others — his pure 
unselfishness — still beautified his daily life. It was a pri- 
vilege to attend upon one so grateful for small kindnesses, 
so unwilling to give trouble, so resigned under every dis- 
pensation. There were many on whom the spectacle of 
Metcalfe's heroic endurance had a grand and an abiding 
moral effect. Some of his oldest Mends wrote to hiin, 
that if it should ever please God so to visit them, the 
lesson which he had taught them would not be thrown 
away. 

He never betook himself to the sick-room, but, as far as 
his infirmities would allow him, went about his daily avo- 
cations, or rather lived his habitual life, with little outward 
alteration. He received visits from his Mends. He 
dictated letters. He took an interest in what was read to 
him. He seldom missed his accustomed drive in the Park. 
Many remember his closed carriage, and the glimpses 
which they caught of the poor bandaged face within it. 

The expressions of sympathy, which came to him from 
all quarters, and in all possible shapes, must have touched 
the very core of his heart. One particular manifestation 
of the general commiseration which his sufferings excited, 
is worthy of notice. He was continually receiving letters, 
some from friends and some from strangers, suggestii^ 
different remedies which had been tried with success in 
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cases similar to bis own. One correspondent recommended 
mesmerism, which had cured Miss Martineau ; another, 
hydropathy, at, the " pure springs of Malvern ; " a third 
an application of the common dock-leaf ; a fourth, an in- 
fusion of couch grass ; a fifth, the baths of Docherte, near 
Vienna ; a sixth, the volcanic hot springs of Karlsbad ; a 
seventh, a wonderful plaster made of rose-leaves, olive oil, 
and turnip-juice; an eighth, a plaster and powder in which 
some part of a young frog was a principal ingredient ; a 
ninth, a mixture of copperas and vinegar ; a tenth, an 
application of piu-e ox-gall; an eleventh, a mixture of 
Florence oil and red precipitate ; whilst a twelfth was 
certain of the good effects of homeopathy, which had cured 
the well-known " Charlotte Elizabeth." Besides these 
vailed remedies, many men and women, with infallible 
recipes, or certain modes of treatment, were recommended 
to him, by themselves and others. Learned Italian pro- 
fessors, mysterious American women, erudite Germans, 
and obscure Irish quacks — all had cured cancers of 
twenty years' standing, and all were pressing, or pressed 
forward to operate on Lord Metcalfe. 

Though self-interest may in some instances have been at 
work in these recommendations, it is not to be doubted 
that they evinced a large amount of genuine, sympathy. 
To all of these suggestions, however, Metcalfe was grate- 
fully indifferent. He directed his thanks to be returned, 
when his communicants were not • anonymous ; but he 
steadfastly abided by the regular practitioners who at- 
tended him. He felt that it was beyond human skill to 
do more than alleviate his sufferings, and that if God 
would work a miracle in his behalf, he would employ one 
agent as readily as another. 

And whilst some were thus manifesting the sympathy 
with which they regarded him, others were endeavouring 
to excite his sympathy for them. He "Nvas always beset 
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■with applications for charity. The voice of suffering was 
continiiallj clamouring at his doors. During the former 
periods of his residence in England, the fame of his gene- 
rosity had gone forth into all parts of the country; and 
many doubtless thought that they could impose upon his 
tenderness of heart. Some approached him with direct 
appeals, in the earnest language of despair ; others en- 
deavoured to stimulate his interest by framing their peti- 
tions in language of mysterious suggestiveness. More 
than one wrote, that having heard of his arrival, they had 
risen from a sick-bed, and crawled to his door. A con- 
stant succession of these appeals had ever been the con- 
dition of his residence in London. He gave largely — 
generously ; but not indiscriminately. He instituted in- 
quiries into the cases brought before him ; and when there 
was any obscurity, he gave the petitioner the benefit of the 
doubt. 

If the sympathy and admiration of his friends — ^if private 
affection and public honour could have mitigated his suffer- 
ings at this time, he would have found consolation and relief. 
And, doubtless, there were circumstances which, from time 
to time, shot gleams of sunshine across the darkened path 
of the dying man. Expressions of the profoundest respect 
and admiration followed him both from the Eastern and 
Western worlds. But there was nothing, perhaps, which 
gratified him more than a public demonstration of sym- 
pathy, the scene of which was within a mile of his own 
doors. On the 12th of January, at the Oriental Club, in 
Hanover- square, might have been seen gathered together 
all the men of any note, connected with Indian affairs, 
whom London and the neighbourhood contained — eager 
to do honour to Lord Metcalfe ; eager to manifest 
how much they loved him, how much they admired him, 
and how proud they were of his fame. They were 
gathered together to cast, what, if I rightly remember. 
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Sir James Weir Hogg feelingly described, as " a wreatii 
upon his bier/' At this meeting Lord Auckland presided;, 
and was the first to sign the following address : 

** We, the imdersigDed ciyil and military servants of the East 
India Company, and others persoDally connected with Xodia, h&g 
permission to ofier to your lordsliip the trihute-of onr afiecdoBate: 
attachment and sympathy, and to tender to you the expression of. 
tliat admiration of your public character wliich we idiare with 
every class of her Majesty's subjects. 

'* Long and intimately related to Lidia, we have had pecnlisr 
opportunities of appreciating the merits of your services there;, 
we have watched with no ordinary interest the career of honovr. 
and of usefulness which, since you left that country, you have 
pursued in the government of two of the most important colonial 
possessions of the British Crown; and we have gloried in the 
honour conferred on you by your Sovereign, as triumphs won for 
the body to which we in common belong. 

^' We had hoped, that after you had accomplidied the difficult 
and important objects of your mission to Canada, we should have 
seen you return to take your well-merited place among the 
hereditary legislators of your native country; assured that you 
would in that august assembly have sustained the true interests of 
the empire with the same great ^owledge, firmness, and wisdom,, 
as had marked your administration in that i^lendid province. 
And we anxiously anticipated the opportunity of joining with our 
felloW'Subjects there and at home in congratulating you on the 
happy termination of your arduous duties, and in tendering to you 
that tribute of public gratitude and applause which justly belonga 
to those who have so merited of their country. 

" It has not pleased Divine Providence to p«anit the eutiie 
fulfilment of our afiectionateanticipations. But you have achieved 
distinctions which call for our warmest congratulations; you have 
gathered a large measure of glory for yourself, and, what is far 
dearer to you, you have secured to your country many important 
advantages, with a prospect that your labour will ytdd a still 
richer harvest at no distant period: And the very circumstance 
which has compelled you to retire prematurely firom public life 
has enabled you to display such heroic firmness and devotion to 
the public weal, and such trial of moral strength over physical 
evil, as have more than sustained the lofty estimate we had formed 
of your diaracter, and have justly placed yonr name in the 
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«f tlKMe patrioto wbo were erer prepwred cfaeerAilly to Kdfo or 
die for their natiye land. 

^' Our lierTeat prayer is, that yen may yet be fpaied fbr a 
'iflBgtimicd oonne of fiitore lueftUiteM. Bnt to whaterer imie it 
■aay pleaee God to kad the trial with idiidi he has leeoflt to Tint 
yon, we-tmsttfaat thu public ezpresnon of sympathy, afiSMtkm, 
ajid admiratiQii, wfll not be deemed misplaced; it is soothuig to 
^cmr own feeliDgs to be aUowed to ciBer it; it caimot, we hope, be 
imaccq[>table to ^yon, and faomble though it be, it will not, we 
^tnut, be wholly lost to those whom your example wiU stinuifaite 
in^the path ef-puhlic Tirtue.' 
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To tliifl flrli ^TyrS ff nlmn af. every Hij^ tin c niJlffh^i "m^Tt -jn 

/Engkmd ooimeeted with Indiaii a&irs — Txum who had been 
€r(yFenion-Geiieral of India, Goremors of the minor 
Presidencies) Members of Coimcil, Chief Justices, Gom- 
manders-in-Chiefy witJi many Directors of the Company, 
and other men of note, were eager to subscribe their names. 
The parchmoit on which they were insciibed'couldscaroely 
be spread out in his room when it was presented to him by 
Lord Auckland. He receiyed it with deep emotion. " It 
is easy,'^ he said, with reference to this address, '^to bear 
up against ill-usage, but such kindness as this quite oyer- 
powers me." When his sister said, playfully, '^ See what 
a great man you are, that they must follow you with their 
admiration eyen to your sick chamber," he replied, " Yes, 
dearest Greorgiana — ^and yet what should I be now, if I had 
not^ways felt that eternity was the only thing worth liying 
for?" 

To the address, which had so moyed Lord Metcalfe, he 
returned the following reply : 

"2 Matutfidd-^treet^Febrtiary 3, 1846. 

^^TO THB 8TJB80BIBERS TO THB ADBBE8S OF THE CIVIL ASI> 
lOLITABT SEBYANTS OF THE BAST nn>lA COMPANT, AlfD 
OTHBBS PERSONALLT CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

" My Lobds and Sibs, — Often as similar declarations hare 
been made, none can ever have been made with greater truth than 
that with which I now assure you that language is inadequate to 
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exprefli the feelings infpired hy the honour which 70a have con- 
ferred on me. 

« It is peculiarly dear to me, ai coming from a numerous body 
who have either witnessed or taken an interest in my endeayonn 
to serve my country in various capacities. Among them are some 
under whom I have had the honour of serving; some whose public 
services I have had the honour of superintending; some with whom 
I have co-operated as colleagues; some who, as schoolfellowa, 
have known me from boyhood; some who^ as c6temporaries, have 
been engaged in the same field; some who hold the highest 
positions connected with India; and many who, without my per- 
sonal acquaintance, have nevertheless concurred to do me honour; 
the whole proceeding exhibiting an accumulation of condescension, 
affection, kindness, and generosity, for which no words can convey 
a due sense of the feelings of respect and gratitude and heaftfelt 
emotion by which I am almost overwhelmed. 

^ Such an honour far surpasses any estimate that I can entertain 
of my humble pretensions; but although I am conscious that it is 
chiefly owing to kindness and affection, nevertheless to be the 
object of such feelings I must ever regard as one of the highest 
honours that the world can afford. 

" Had I retired from the colonial services of my country with 
health to enable me to discharge other public functions, it would 
have been the highest satisfaction to me to devote the rest of my 
life to those duties in the Legislature devolving on the rank to 
which I have been elevated by our most gracious Sovereign; but 
as it appears to be the will of the Almighty that sickness and 
infirmity should be the lot of my remaining days. I shall in that 
state cherish the recollection of your kindness as one of the great- 
est blessings I can enjoy. 

" Proud of my relation with the services in India, in which so 
many eminent men have been formed and are continually rising, 
it is a source of indescribable pleasure to me that the approbation 
accorded to my efforts in other quarters should meet with sympathy 
tFoia those personally connected with that splendid portion of the 
British Empire, and that one of the last acts of my public life 
should be to convey to you my grateful sense of the generous 
sentiments which you entertain. 

" Mbtcalfe." 

Other addresses, as I have said, came to him from a 
distance — some from the great North-American colony 
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ivhicli he had recently qaitted« I will speak of all these 
things at once, anticipating the time of their receipt, that I 
need not again be compelled to recur to public affairs. 
!He had quitted Canada so suddenly, that the people had 
not enjoyed the opportunity of presenting him with any 
farewell addresses. But some admiring communities sent 
tokens of respect across the seas after their late Governor- 
General. The language of these addresses was that of 
affectionate admiration. One example will suffice. It is 
irom the address of the Western District. After stating 
that Lord Metcalfe's sudden and unexpected departure had 
prevented them, and they believed the people of Canada 
generally, from offering their sincere and disinterested 
testimonials of reverence and regard, the subscribers of 
the address proceeded to say: 

^* After more than five-and-forty years of arduous and eminent 
services in rarious and distant portions of the British Empire — 
services to which future ages will do ample justice, and which will 
ever adorn the page of history, your lordship has been graciously 
permitted by your sovereign to retire into private life. Much as 
we lament that retirement, we cannot but admire her Majesty's 
consideration towards your lordship personally in acquiescing in 
your lordship's desire that she should receive back the important 
trust which she had confided to your keeping. Your lordship carri es 
with you our reverence, our gratitude, and our affectionate esteem. 
We revere your talents as a statesman and a governor — we are 
grateful for the benefits which the country has reaped from your 
lordship's liberal and enlightened policy,',and from your upright, 
firm, and impartial administration of the affairs of Canada ; and 
we regard, with an affection towards your lordship personally 
which it is difficult to find language to describe, your patient con- 
sideration, your kindness, and your unbounded generosity towards 
all who rightly sought your lordship's fiivour and assistance. 
These are our undisguised sentiments, uncontrolled by selfish or 
by interested motives. We now bid your lordship farewell ! and 
as long as niemory remains, so long will your lordship's name, and 
fame, and virtues live in our affections, and be cherished by our 
posterity." 
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'Tke privAte letters, too, which Metodfe seeehred finm 
Goattda at ihk tone, stated that the mflmbeni of his sM. 
Exeeathre CouBcil had dionma stcoog diepositioii to do him 
jvstioe at last One corie sp ondent wrote : ^^ Yoar Jate 
'Council, and otfiers opposed to your lordship's goremment, 
now speak of jou in tfae'highest possible tenns ; and jsnr 
hndship will be sorprised when I tell jou that Aylwin ex- 
pressed himself at a pabUc meeting the other evening in 
such terms as were inott grateM to all, irkoy like mjadf, 
hononr and rerere jonr lordship.^' Metcalfe had -never 
doabted that though his dajs were numbered, lie would 
lire down the obloquy which attached to his name in the 
minds of the more vi<^ait section of the Frencb^Csnadian 
party. 

There is one more token of the grateM attachment with 
which Charles Metcalfe was regarded in those distant 
countries he had so long benefited by his wisdom and 
benevolence, of which I would speak ; a fitting close to die 
long fleiies of honourable testimonials of public respect and 
ai&etion of which, perhaps, no man in an j generaticm ever 
reeeived so many. The Metcalfe Hall, in Calcutta, which 
had been built by public subscription to commemorate his 
Indian Government, . and especially the great act of the 
liberation of tiie Press, being now complete; and Metcalfe^s 
bast having been placed in it, a meeting was held for the 
purpose of voting an address to his lordship on the occa- 
sion of the ceremony ; and the following was adopted by 
the community of C^cutta : 

<<T0 THE BIGHT HONOUBABLE LOBD METCALFE, G.C.B., &C., &e. 

" The completion of an edifice in this city bearing your lord- 
ship's name, and erected in honour of your virtues and of your 
public services in India, and the placing therem of your lordship's 
.bust, aio events which we would fain celebrate by renewing those 
expressions of attachment and respect which we addressed to you 
when we joined in the design of a building — to become a memo- 
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of our high estimatioii of yoar character, to bear the name of. 
The Metcalfe Hall,' aod to contain the chamber a appropriated to 
Ihe reception of our public librar j, and to the sittings and pro- 
ceedings of the Agricultnral Society of India. 

" Ton are eminently endeared to India by a caare^ of oob<' 
s^icaons yirtues and public services, which penetrated all classes 
of the community with admiration and esteem. 

'' Their experience of your talents for public administration in 
an empire of such diversified interests as the British Empire of 
India ; of your wisdom and fortitude, and liberality of mind ; of 
the munificenoe and kindness of your disposition; of the conr- 
teonsness of your intercourse with all ranks of society; prepared 
them for the signal successes which were achieved by you over 
the social distractions which existed in Jamaica, and the difScult 
contentions which had beset the Government of British America, 
when you were successirely summoned firom your projected retire- 
ment, by the discrimination of her Majesty's Government, to new 
spheres of most arduous as well as most honourable em^doyment 
in those colonies. 

** We cordially congratulate your lordship on the improvement 
in the happiness and prosperity of those colonies whidi has 
attended your able and patriotic discharge of the trusts reposed in 
you; and on the dignity which has been conferred on you by our 
gracious Sovereign, in approbation of your services to her Majesty's 
Crown. 

''We have read with affectionate satis&ction and sympathy 
the sentiments expressed towards you in London, on your return 
fix>m Canada, by the civil and military servants of the East India 
Company and others, noblemen and gentlemen personally con- 
nected with India,, and we echo from the city of Calcutta the just 
tribute to your great virtues presented to you in their address. 

" We beg to assure you that we cherish towards you a profound 
regard; that you will ever dwell in our grateful remembrances; 
and that we join in sincere prayers to Almighty God fbr the 
restoration of your health, and that you may long live to enjoy 
the approbation and gratitude of your country." 

The address was sent honie, and a committee, of which 
Lord Auckland was the head,* was entrusted with the 

* The members were Sir E. Byan, Holt Mackenzie, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, General Galloway, General Doncan Madeod, W. B. 
Bayiey> H. T. Prinsep, J. S. Brownrigg, and Dwaikauauth Tagore. 
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datj of presenting it to Lord Metcalfe. Anything like the 
ceremony of a deputation was impossible. So the address 
was forwarded to the dying man, with the following sym- 
pathising note : 

LORD AUCKLAND TO LORD METCALFE. 

" London, July, 4, 1845. 

'*Mt Lord, — ^The accompanying address was roted by the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, and transmitted to me and to the gentle- 
men whose names are appended to this note, for the purpose of 
being laid before jour lordship. We will not propose to intrude 
upon your lordship, now suffermg unhappily from severe illness, 
but we hare a melancholy satis&ction in sending the address, and 
in assuring your lordship that from our hearts we participate in 
the feelings of sympathy and of affectionate respect by which it 
has been dictated. 

" I am, with strong feelings of regard, your lordship's most 

faithful servant, 

** Auckland." 

To this letter, and to the address, Lord Metcalfe returned 
these touching replies : 

" Mahhanger, Basingstoke, July, 10, 1846. 

*^ TO THE RIGHT HONOXJUABLB THE EARL OF AUCKLAND G.C.B., 

&C. &C. &C 

'^ Mt Lord, — ^In my condition of infirmity and depression I 
cannot do more than acknowledge your Lordship's letter, and 
express my utter hopelessness of doing justice to the goodness 
which on this and every other occasion I have had the honour of 
receiving from yoiu 

'' I beg to convey to the gentlemen associated with your lordship 
my heartfelt thanks for their kindness, and for the consideration 
which has induced the mode adopted of transmitting the commu- 
nication from Calcutta. 

** I have the honour to be, with great respect, your lordship's 

most fitithful servant, 

« Mbtcalpe." 

*' Malshanger, Basingstoke, July 10, 1846. 

TO THE INHABITANTS OF CALCUTTA. 

'* Siss, — Scarcely possible as it would have been imder any 
circumstances to convey to you, in adequate terms, my sense of 
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the generosity of the communication which I have receired from 
jou, on the occasion of the opening of the pablic building with 
which the inhabitants of Calcutta have done me the honour to 
connect my name, the difSculty is increased by the infirmities 
which beset me, and the hopeless state of my health; I must 
flierefore confine myself to the expression of the feryent thanks of 
a grateful heart, which is fiilly sensible of your kindness, and of 
the honour conferred on me by the association of my name with 
the edifice appropriated to the several important public institu- 
tions and purposes to which the use of the Metcalfe Hall is 
devoted. My anxious hope that prosperity and every other 
blessing may attend you will accompany me to the grave which is 
open at my feet. 

" Metcalfe." 

He had by this time quitted the metropolis. The 
science of the world could do nothing to arrest the progress 
of his disease, and little to mitigate his sufiferings. A 
quiet country seat in the neighbourhood of Basingstoke 
had been taken for him; and thither, in the month of 
April, he retired to die. 

But still he bore up manfully against the weight of his 
sufferings. He would not betake himself to the sick-room, 
or adopt the habits of a confirmed invalid. He was very 
regular in his hours. At nine o'clock every morning he 
was ready for family prayers. Afler breakfast, the news- 
paper, or some more substantial work, was read aloud to 
him ; he dictated letters to his friends, and transacted any 
necessary business. At four o'clock he was always present 
at the dinner-table ; and afterwards, as the days lengthened, 
he was generally driven out for an hour or two in a close 
carriage. In the evening it was his choicest pleasure to 
listen to music. The performances on the harp of his 
sister, Mrs. Smythe, who dwelt with him, and whose 
continued ministrations did much to soothe the anguish 
of his last days, were a solace to him ever gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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No bodily angaisb or physical debility could diminiflli 
bis habitual kindness and consideration for others. He 
would often at this time, though so weak that he could 
scarcely stand without support, rise from his seat to place 
the cover over his sister's harp, when her playing was at 
an end. Numerous other illustrations of the same tender 
regard for those around him might be cited in this place. 
He knew that his end was rapidly approaching, and^ 
although the great change which was fast coming upon 
him was never absent from his own mind, he seemed 
unwilling to do or to suffer anything that would bring the 
sad truth painfully to the minds of others. He wished, 
therefore, that everything shoxdd go on in his household as 
though his place were not soon to be empty. As a proof 
of this, it may be mentioned that he directed numerous 
large cases of books to be unpacked, and had book>shelves 
run up to the very attic-windows, as though he had years 
of life before him. He would converse cheerfully on all 
passing topics, public and private; and his keen sense of 
humour was unclouded to the last.* 

He seldom or never spoke of his sufferings, and when 
others alluded to them, he would generally say something 
about the many blessings he had enjoyed. '' Thank you," 
he would reply, in acknowledgment of such expressions of 
sympathy; "but I have muchjto be thankful for. Hitherto, 
up to this event, I have enjoyed the blessing of uninter- 
rupted health.'' The strongest expression, with reference 
to his sad state, which he was known to utter, was upon, 
one occasion when some one said to him, " I hope your 
lordship has enjoyed your drive;" and he answered sadly, 
" Enjoyment is now no word for me." 

'*' A friend writing to me regarding Lord Metcalfe's last days, 
states: '* A month before his death I have seen him laugh as 
heartily at a joke in * Punch' as the stoutest of us." 
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Aa Ms eod approached more and more nearly^ be thought 
mit^ of hiB absent fnends, and was anxions to present a 
few of the most cherished with some little parting token of 

!his affection. To William ButtesBirorth Biiyley, who bad 
woiiEed wi^ him neariy balf^-centnzy be£)re in Lord 
Wellesley's office, he gave his bust of that great man, 

> dictating the following letter — one of the last he evjer signed 

'^^-to his old fiieiid : 

** Malahanger, Basingstoke, July 31, 1346. 

" My dsasbbt Batlbt,— ^Have you any bust of Lord Wellesley ? 
If not, I fthouid like to make orer one to you after my demise. 
Haying been gircn to me by Uard WeUesley, it will on that 
aocQunt, I«n sure» be more than doubly interestiog to yon. 

^ I trust that you, Mrs. Bayley, and all yours are in good 
health. 

*^ I continue to make progress in a &tal direction. With my 
late to Mrs. Bayley, aad all your &mily. 



M 



" Yours most affectionate and attached, 

" Mbtcale." 

A few days before, he had dictated a letter to Mr. 
Predrick Wells, who was then departing for India — never 
to return — ^presenting him with a dressing-case, which had 
belonged to his brother, Bichard Wells, whose early death 
at Delhi Metcalfe had never ceased to deplore:* 

*' Mahhanger^ BasingstokCf July 21, 1846. 

*' Mt dsabbst Wells, — ^Heartfelt thanks for your affectionate 
farewell; may every blessing attend you and yours. I feel that I 
cannot be long for this world; I therefore beg your acceptance of 
an article which bdonged to your dear brother Biehaid, and which 
I have cherisiied for the last twenty years, meaning to do so to 
the day of my death: it will be doubly interesting to you as, a 

* See Chapter U., page 47, in which the acuteness of Metcalfe^s 
-sorrow for the death of his friend is illustrated \ij some extracts 
fhim his private correspondence. 
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memento of two who enjoyed the happiness of your afiectlon. 
Once more, God bless you! Till death, your warmly attached. 

To letters of inquiry from His old friends he sent prompt 
and kindly replies — ^growing more and more significant in 
their brevity as time advanced. '/ 1 continue," he said, in 
May, *^ getting worse and worse, according to my own appre- 
hension, and frequently feel a sinking which seems like an 
approach to dissolution." In June, he said, " My malady 
continues to make progress, and general decay is per- 
ceptible." He had always a kind inquiry to make afler 
some member of the fauuly to which he wrote ; and if 
there were any suffering there, he was sure not to forget 
the sufferer. 

And as his consideration for others — his almost womanly- 
tenderness was xindiminished to the last — so also was that 
manly resolution, which was the distinguishing feature of 
the other half of his character. As the summer advanced, 
it was obvious that death was rapidly approaching. But, 
although he was compelled to forego first one privil^e 
and then another, and even the carriage went away unused 
from his door, he would struggle against his increasing 
infirmity, and exhibit the same self-reliance as he had 
ever manifested in his best days of bodily vigour. One 
example of this will suflice. The dreadful progress of his 
disease having caused the bursting of a vein in his neck, 
the hsemorrhage was so alarming that Mr. Martin, who 
had continued to visit him, was summoned from London 
by electric telegraph. When this gentleman arrived at 
Malshanger, he found the patient in his usual sitting- 
room, greatly exhausted by loss of blood. The members 
of his family had been vainly endeavouring to persuade 
him to suffer himself to be carried up-stairs to his sleeping 
apartment. Against this he had resolutely protested; and 
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he now said to Martin, "I am glad you are come; firf* 
I feel rather faint from loss of blood. They wai»*ed to 
cany me np-stairs, but to that I have strong ohfections — 
what do you say?" On ascertaining the state of Met- 
calfe's circulation, Mr. Martin stated his opinion that, with 
some little aid, the patient might be able to walk up to his 
bedroom. The decision seemed quite to revive him. 
"That's right," he said; "I thought you would say so* 
I would not allow them to carry me." He then sent for a 
bundle of walking sticks, collected in different parts of 
the world, and taking one brought irom Niagara, said to 
Martin, "You keep that." He then selected another, a 
bamboo, known in India as a Penang Lawyer, and grasp- 
ing it firmly, said, " Now, with Martin on one side and 
the Penang Lawyer on the other, I think we shall make 
it out." Thus he went up-stairs to his chamber. And in 
spite of the increased faintness which the exertion occa- 
sioned, all rejoiced that the inclinations of the noble 
sufferer had not been thwarted. 

He continued to feel an interest in public concerns to 
ihe last; and sometimes regretted that he could not take 
his seat in the House of Lords to vote in favour of Peel's 
Com Bill To Lord Radnor, who had sought his testimony 
regarding the effect of the measure on the Canadian com- 
munity, he wrote the following — ^his last letter on state 
affairs : 

" Mahkanger, Basingstoke, 2Sth May, 1846. 

•* Mt Lord, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your lordship's letter of yesterday. I am, as your lordship has 
been informed, very anxious for the success of the Corn Bill, 
although I should have preferred it, had it included the imme- 
diate abolition of all duty on importations, having been of opinion, 
as long as I have been able to think on the subject, that taxing 
the food of the poor is a monstrous injustice. Had the state of 
my health permitted me to attend to my duty in the House of 
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lj»fdt, I should have joined in smpportiiig the biU irith thoie irho 
are or opinion that, notwithstanding its defects, erery eseftlea 
ought to be made to enact it, 

<'My opinion on the Corn-law question is founded on a principle 
which appears to me to be irresistible, and is irrespeetiye oi its 
probable effect with regard to Canada, because I think that tb^ 
iBtenfts of a part must yield to those of the whole of. the empiie. 
With respect to Canada, the eSEectf I coneeiTe, wiH be douh^fioL 
At first sight it would appear to be injurious, as it deprivea 
Canada of the advantage of a monopoly; but Canada, I trust, 
will benefit like other countries from freedom of trade, and ultl- 
matdy not be a loser. 

*' Incapacitated as I am from attending to my duty, I should. 
think it presumptuous on my part to authorise any oomiBun>> 
cation of my sentiments to the House of Lords; but I have no 
desire that they should be secret, and with that reservation I 
place them at yomr lordship's disposal — With tfaankftd acknow- 
ledgment of the kind sentiments expressed by your lordship 
towards me personally, I have the honour to be^ your lorddup's 
most fiiithful, humble servant^ 

Towards the close of the month of Augost, it becaane 
more and more obyiona that dissolutioii 'was rapidly 
approaehing. An initatiire fever had set in; and tfa^* 
ffiio loved him best oonld hardly desire that it should not*, 
proye fatal, when the altematiye seemed to be a lingering- 
death by the hideous process of extending ulceration* 
There were inward warnings which told him that his 
sufferings were now nearly at an end. Most of liiose. 
whom he loved best were beneath his roof ; but there was 
one absent— one whom, as death approached, he earnestly 
desired to see. This was Mary Higginson, then seven 
years old — ^the eldest daughter of the cheri^ed friend and' 
companion who had followed his fortunes all over the 
world. He had been tenderly attached to the child ever 
since her birth, and he now said to Captain Higginson, 
who was then at Malshanger, <' I think the termination o£ 
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my sufferings must now be close at band. I desire to see 
MJBiy before it comes. Hidierto, on ber account, I bave 
denied myself tbe gratification ; but now — go and fetcb 
ber to meP* Two days afterwards sbe came. Tbe 
meeting quite OYercame bim. But be recoTered bis com- 
posmre after a wbile, and tbe presence of tbe cbild seemed 
to comfort bim. Sbe remained at Malsbanger for a week, 
spending mucb of ber time in Metcalfe^s room, and reading 
tbe Scriptures to bim every day. At tbe end of tbat time 
be said to ber fatber, '^I cannot bave many days now 
to live — you bad better take Mary away, tbat tbe dear 
duid may not remain to witness tbe event.^ Before 
Captain Higginson could return, tbe sufferings of tbe 
noble patient were at an end. 

Tbis cbild of seven years read Grod's blessed word 'to 
tbe dying statesman, and be received tbe glad tidings 
of salvation as a little cbild. He was a man, naturally, 
of a reserved disposition. He was not wont to talk mucb 
of tbings tbat lay very near to bis beart. And be was 
pre-eminently of a nature so sincere and bonest tbat be 
sbrank from anytbing tbat migbt appear like an ostenta- 
tion of religious feeling, tbe reality of wbicb, in bis self- 
questioning bumility, be migbt bave sometimes permitted 
bimself to doubt. Of bis babitual reverence and bis grati- 
tude to tbe Giver of all good gifts incidental proof bas 
already been afforded. He lived in a continual state of 
tbankfiilness, wbicb even tbe agonies of bis latter days 
could not quencb or diminisb. But it is not tbus tbat tbe 
jGsdtb of Cbarles Metcalfe is to be described. He bad an 
al^ding sense of tbe efficacy of tbe atonement. He rested 
all bis bopes on tbe*blood of tbe Lamb. Tbey wbo were 
most about bis person during tbe closing scenes of bis life 
saw bis spirit depart witbout a doubt of bis acceptance. 
Tbe power of searcbing tbe Scriptures for bimself bad 
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long been denied to him. But sisterly affection had 
supplied the want which his failing organs of sight had 
entailed upon him ; and every day it had been Mrs. 
Smythe's privilege to read to him those passages of the 
Gospel which contain the blessed assurance of forgive- 
ness through Christ. !He listened to them hopefully; 
assented reverently to their truth ; and, in the midst 
of all his great trials, derived from them unspeakable 
consolation. 

He had. received many letters, some from friends and 
some from strangers, descanting on the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith, and exhorting him to cast everything, 
all that the world can bestow or inflict upon the most 
honoured and the most suffering of its inmates, at the foot 
of the Cross. Among others, Daniel Wilson, the apostolic 
Bishop of Calcutta, who was then, afler years of faithful 
service, recruiting his health in England, wrote him a 
letter full of brotherly love, setting forth the great truth so 
clearly, that all else appeared dulness and obscurity beside 
the light of his holy teaching. As the world faded away 
before the suffering man, such tokens of loving-kindness 
were precious to him, though the lessons they contained 
might not have been needed. He had long known the 
way; and if, as the grave opened to receive him, he was 
sometimes cheered by the thought of the hungry whom he 
had fed, the naked whom he had clothed, and the house- 
less whom he had sheltered, he did not on that account, as 
the great change approached, lean for support on his own 
merits. 

Oji the 4th of September, Lord Metcalfe, for the first 
time, did not leave his sleeping apartment. The extreme 
debility of the sufferer forbade any exertion. There was 
little apparent change except in a disinclination to take 
the nourishment offered to him. On the following morning, 
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however, the change was very apparent. It was obvious 
that he was sinking fast. Unwilling to be removed to his 
bed, he sa *^or the greater part of the day in a chair, 
breathing with great difficulty. In the afternoon he sent 
for the members of his family, laid his hands upon their 
heads as they knelt beside him, and breathed the blessing 
which he could not utter. Soon afterwards he was con- 
veyed to his bed. For the first time for years he seemed 
to be entirely free from pain. His mind was unclouded to 
the last. The serene expression of his countenance indi- 
cated that he was in perfect peace. The last sounds 
which reached him were the sweet strains of his sister^s 
harp, rising in a hymn of praise to the Great. Father, into 
one of the many mansions of whose house he believed that 
he was about to enter. '^ How sweet those sounds are," he 
was heard to whisper almost with his dying breath. He 
sank very gently to rest. About 8 o'clock on the evening 
of the 5th of September, 1846, with a calm sweet smile on 
his long-tortured face, Charles Theophilus, first and last 
Lord Metcalfe, rendered up his soul to his Maker. 

He was buried in the family vault of the Metcalfes, in 
the parish church of Winkfield, near Fern Hill. He had 
ofben in life expressed a wish that this should be his last 
resting-place. On the 15th of September his remains 
were removed thither for interment. The funeral was 
entirely a private one. Only the immediate members of 
his family, one or two of his executors, and Mr. Martin 
were present, when this great and good man was laid 
in his grave. 

On a marble tablet, in Winkfield Church, may be read 
the following inscription, written by one of the first of 
living writers,* who knew him, and served with him, and 
appreciated his worth : 

* Lord Macaulay. 
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CHAELES.IIEOPHILUS, m«^"« lOKD METCALFE, 

▲ STAXEfMAJI TSISD IK MAKT HIGH POSTS AND DUTICULT COSJUSCTUBESy 

AND VOUND EQUAL TO ALL. 

THE THBEB GREATEST DEPENDENCIES OP THE BBITI8H CKOWN 

WEBB SnCGESSITBLT ENTBU8TED TO HIS CABB. 

IN INDIA HIS POBTITUDB, HIS WlSDCHf, HIS PBOBITT, AND HIS MODBBATION 

ASB HBLD IN HONQDBABLB BBKEMBRANCB 

BT SfEN OF KANT BACES, LANGUAGES, AND BBLIGIONS. 

IN JAMAICA, STILL GONYULSED BT A SOCIAL BBTOLUTION, 

HB CALMED THE ETIL PASSIONS 

WHICH LONG SUFFEBING HAD ENGENDEBBD IN ONE CLASS, 

AND LONG DOMINATION IN ANOTHBB. 

IN CANADA, NOT TET BBOOTBBBD FROM THE CALAMITIES OF CIYIL WAR, 

HE BBCONCILED CONTENDING FACTIONS 

TO EACH OTHEB AND TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 

PUBLIC ESTEEM WAS THE JUST RBWABD OF HIS PUBLIC VIRTUE, 

BUT THOSE ONLY WHO ENJOYED THE PBIYILEGE OF HIS FRIENDSHIP 

COULD APPRECIATE THE WHOLE WOBTH OF HIS GENTLE AND NOBLB NATURE. 

COSTLY MONUMENTS IN ASIATIC AND AMERICAN CITIBS 

ATTEST THE GRATITUDE OF NATIONS WHICH HE RULED; 

THIS TABLET BECOBDS THE SORROW AND THE PRIDE 

WITH WHICH HIS MEMORY IS CHEBI8HED BY PRIVATE AFFECTION. 

HE WAS BOBN THE 30tH DAY OF JANUARY, 1785. 
HE DIED THE 5TH DAY OF 8EPTBMBEB, 1846. 

CSiarles Metcalfe left behind him no heir to his title ; 
bat he of whom such words as these are but the sober 
tmth, needs not a long line of barons aftea: him to keep 
alive in the mind of posterity] the memory of the great 
deeds which ennobled the name of Metcalfe. What he did 
— ^what he was — ^these few weighty sentences fitly record. 
I am almost tempted to add nothing to them. It is hardly 
necessary, after what I have written, to attempt an elabo- 
rate description of Charles Metcalfe's character. Indeed, 
there was so much simplicity in that character, that any 
subtle analysis of it would in itself constitute an untruth. 
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I trust that tlie most noticeable peculiarity of the man- 
has been made apparent in these pages. Parhaps, in no 
example of ancient or of modem times, is there tobbe found 
a rarer combination of gentleness and power. With. all. 
the manlier qualities of high courage and inflexible re- 
solution which enabled him in great public affairs to 
triumj^ over the opposition, and to baffle the cunning of 
his enemies, he united a tenderness so womanlj, a simplicity 
so childlike, and a patience and forbearance so ahnost 
angdic, that you could with difficulty beliere that b& had 
been exposed, from his boyhood, to all the induratiiig and 
exasperating influences of public life. But the goodness of 
his heart and the honesty of his nature were proof against . 
all such trials. Nothing could pollute the one or corrupt 
the. other. From the beginning to the end of his career he 
was as free from malignity as he was from guile. He could 
nether hate an enemy nor deceive him. 

To speak of his public and his private life as of thingsf 
apart flrom each ol^er would be difficult, if it would be 
true. It is scarcely possible to separate the statesman t 
from the man. The wonder is, that, being so much a 
statesman, he found so much time to be a man, and 
that, being so much a man, he found so much time to 
be a statesman. For nearly half a century he lived per-r 
petnally in. the harness of .public business. He devoted 
himself all day and every day to the duties of his office.. 
No statesman ever did so much for himself and lefl so little: 
to others. He seemed to love labour for its own sake*. 
He was never satisfied unless he were giving himself up 
wholly to the public service. And yet, in spite of this 
negation of his individual humanity in aU its private and 
domestic relations, he has lefb behind him so many and. 
such interesting records of his private life, that Idie bio- 
grapher is continually forgetting the Secretary, the Resi- 
dent, the Councillor, or the Governor, of whom it is his 
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duty to write. It was said of Him, that it was marvellous 
to think of the amount of business which he performed 
with his own head and his own hand. But it was still 
more marvellous, that, doing so much business with his own 
head and his own hand, he still found so much time for the 
exercise of the heart. 

Although there was nothing more striking in the cha- 
racter of Charles Metcalfe than the rare union of the 
qualities which make the successful statesman and the 
loveable friend, he had many fine individual qualities in 
noticeable excess. Of some of these I have already spoken 
-—of his honesty, his directness of purpose, of his love of 
truth and justice — ^when summing up the characteristics of 
his Indian career. It was in later life that his extra- 
ordinary courage was manifested to the greatest advantage. 
Of his moral bravery, no small portion of these volumes is 
one great illustration. Of his physical courage, the won- 
derful composure with which he submitted to the most 
excruciating surgical operations, and the uncomplaining 
fortitude with which he bore up against the continued 
action of the most grievous pain, are proofs almost without 
a parallel in the history of human suffering. His extreme 
coolness under sudden and imminent peril was as remark- 
able as his great powers of endurance.* Nothing could 
disturb his self-possession or weaken the habitual conmiand 
which he exercised over the ordinary passions of humanity. 
Nothing ever seemed to startle or to betray him into any 
sudden excesses of which he had afterwards reason to re- 
pent. In the most difficult and alarming conjunctures his 

* On one occasion, when sitting after dinner with his secretary 
in Jamaica, a shock of an earthquake was felt, so severe as to 
throw down the decanters on the tahle. Amidst the general alarm 
created by this convulsion of nature, Metcalfe remained unmoved. 
" My good fellow," he said calmly to his secretary, with the placid 
smile, which was seldom absent, still upon his face, ^ don't be 
alarmed. It is only an earthquake." 
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courage pre-eminently asserted itself; and yet, as I have 
fiaid, with all this manliness of character, he united the 
gentleness of a woman and the simplicity of a child. 

His exalted sense of public duty was a part of his 
general unselfishness of character. It was this imselfish- 
ness, which, whilst it rendered himself so loveable in pri- 
vate life, caused him at all times to disregard his own ease 
and comfort, his health, and even life itself, whenever the 
interests of the State required that he should make the 
sacrifice. He was not without ambition ; but it was a 
noble ambition to serve his country, to do good to his 
fellows, and to set an example to mankind. He never 
condescended to any of the common arts by which many 
men acquire high station, but pursued his unostentatious 
career without ever soliciting the favour of the great or 
courting the applause of the vulgar. The steps by which 
he rose to greatness were patent to the whole world. He 
never intrigued himself, and was never the object of an 
intrigue. Place and power sought him without the aid 
of Party. The biographer, when he approaches those 
epochs of Charles Metcalfe's life when the Chief-Minister, 
now of one party, now of another, bestows upon him two 
of the highest offices under the Crown, finds that he has 
nothing to conceal and very little to record. A brief note 
or a verbal message, unsought and unexpected, twice 
brought Metcalfe from his retirement and made him the 
ruler of a great colony. The simplicity of these trans- 
actions was in unison with the general simplicity of his 
character. What was honestly offered he honestly ac- 
cepted. There was no under-current of motive on either 
side. He met with some eager opponents, whose policy it 
was to lower his character in the estimation of his fellows ; 
but neither the malignancy nor the craft of Party ever 
styled him an adventurer. 

His self-reliance was extreme. He desired to share with 

VOL. II. Q 
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others neither the labour nor the lesponfiibility of office. 
It was not in his nature to shrink from sustaining siiigle- 
handed a conflict with any confederacy of opponeota. Tet, 
however sorely he may have been beset, he never resorted 
to a trick or demeaned himself by a subterfuge. He was 
above all shifts and expedients. His honesty was oi so 
fine a temper, that what other men regarded as the rightful 
weapons. of self-defence, he flung away as unworthy of his 
employment. Trusting always to a good cause and a stout 
heart, he scorned to take advantage of an enemy ; and it 
was said of him that his fairness was so extreme, that if his 
adversary made a false step, he would rather help him to 
light himself than profit by his error. This made Mm, as 
I have before said, a very bad tactician ; and mca -who 
did not understand his character, and could not appreciabe 
the refinement of his honesty, sometimes attributed to ob- 
tusene^s of apprehension what was the growth of the purest 
love of truth and the most delicate s^ise of honour.* 

* One who knew Metcalfe well, and whose opinions are entitled 
to all respect, in a brief sketch, written nnce the pubficstion of 
this work, offers an emphatic comment on the spotless integrity 
€i his friend. The entire sketch claims insertion : — 

** Metcalfe closed the list of Indian statesmen to idiom we owe 
the establishment of our Eastern Empire, — Cliye, Hastings, 
Wellesley, Metcalfe. His mind was eminently constractiye. He 
was 'the wise master builder,' who 'laid the foundation,' and 
^another class of statesmen buildeth thereon.' He was the last 
of the founders of our Indian Empire, as Lord William Bentinck 
was the first of the new order of statesmen, whose special principle 
it is to build on that foundation a structure which will be to the 
everlasting benefit and honour of India and England. This waa 
his peculiar claim to public gratitude; but it was also a great 
merit to him, that when the new era of improvement oommenced, 
towards the close of his career, he cordially recognised and 
adopted native education, freedom of discussion, and other move- 
ments in advance of that description. I well recollect that when 
we commenced our efibrts for instructing the natives in the 
literature and science of Europe, on a comprehensive plan, I awaited 
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The sfcnmg commcm sense wluch has been so often de- 
scribed as the great staple of his intellectual character^ was 
a conunon sense of a peculiar order. The rery reverse of 
lita^ lawyex^l&e sagacity whidi so often usurps the name, 
it "was dutingmished by nothing so much as a clear p^- 
cepiion of the essential features of the business before him, 
and a habit of stripping every question of external incum- 
brances and distractions, and going directly to . the very 
core of his subject. It has been already said of his Indian 
State-Papers that there was a massive simplicity about 
them, and the same description may be applied with equal 
fidelity to his Colonial despatches. A largie number of 
these are simple narratives, remarkable for the clearness 
with which the story is told, and the ease witih which im- 
poFtaat opinions are conveyed through this plain historical 
medium. He seldom paused to theorise or to speculate. 
He was eminently a practical man ; and he knew the value 

the announcement of Metcalfe's opmion with considerable trepida* 
tioo.; and was not less surprised than gratified at finding him take 
a decided line in our favour. The impression I received at the 
time was, that if it had belonged to his age and position to take 
the initiative, he would have been as active as any of us; and I 
adanred the liberal disinterested feeling which induced him to 
countenance and protect an undertaking, of which he could only 
see the commencement. He had another claim upon our admi- 
ration, ta which I must allude, because I myself have been comforted 
and supported by it in a time of danger and perplexity. 'Incor- 
rupta fides' is truly said to be *justitiae soror;' and justice is the 
tenure by which we hold our Indian Empire. Now, what man set 
the example of q^otless integrity from an earlier period, more 
eminently or more consistently than Metcalfe? I f«eel this so 
strongly (and I have had more than usual opportunities of 
judging), that I should set this above all his other excellent 
qualities." 

I may mention; I believe without o£fence, that this was written 
by &ir Charies Trevelyan, to a friend who was writing a review 
of the present work in the Edinburgh Beview^ where the above 
passage will be found. (No. 207, page 176.) 

<»2 
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of time too well to embarrass a Colonial Minister "witli 
discussions on abstract questions and elaborate expositions 
of opinions which might never be enforced. 

He was not free from failings and weaknesses ; but they 
were those only of noble minds and of kindlj natures. 
His failings '^ leaned to virtue's side/' and there was a 
certain strength in his weakness. It was imputed to him 
that he was " open to flattery," and over-eager to serve his 
friends. In both cases, if he erred, his affectionate disposi- 
tion betrayed him into the error. He delighted in the 
approbation of the familiar friends by whom he was 
surrounded, believing it to be an evidence of their attach- 
ment; and he was never ashamed of avowing that he 
coveted " the love and good opinion of his fellow men."* 
His friendship was of a character that could not satisfy 
itself unless it conferred substantial benefits upon the object 
of it. How ready he was to do this, from his own private 
resources, all can testify with whom he was associated.*}" 

* See Clarendon's character of Lord Falkland, the following 
passage in which has been before applied to Lord Metcalfe: — '* He 
was wonderfully beloved by all who knew him. Of a wit so play- 
ful, and a nature so open, that nothing could be more lovely; of 
such general knowledge, that he was not uninformed in anything 
— ^yet of such an excessive humility, as if he had known nothing; 
of inimitable cheerfulness and delight in conversation; of a flowing 
and obliging humanity and goodness to mankind; and of a primi- 
tive simplicity and integrity of life. He was a person superior to 
all those passions and afiections which attend vulgar minds, and was 
guilty of no other ambition than that of knowledge, and of the 
love and good opinion of his fellow men; and that made him a 
contemner of those arts which must be indulged in the transactions 
of human affiiirs." 

f It has been shown, that having appointed Captain Higginson 
to his private stafi* at Canada, the salary being SCO/, a year, he 
oflered to add to it 1,000/. a year from his private purse. A 
member of his staff in India, Major J. D. Stokes, being necessitated 
to proceed to England for the benefit of his health, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe insisted upon his taking with him an unlimited letter of 
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Bat if unlimited private wealth had been at his disposal, 
he would still have desired to place it in the power of his 
friends to advance themselves by their own exertions in the 
public service. He was wont to say, that if he promoted 
young and comparatively untried men, he knew their 
qualifications for office, and felt more confidence in them 
than in strangers of longer experience or higher repute ; 
and I do not know an instance ^in which the result did not 
justify his expectations. 

Still, if it be admitted that the Roman heroism which 
sustained him in any sacrifice of self to the public service 
was not exercised with equal severity when the welfare of 
his friends was at stake, and if it be added that no more 
grievous imputation than this has ever been brought 
against him, I am not sure that the admission will not 
rather enhance than impair the beauty of Charles Metcalfe^s 
character. In the largeness and the overflow of his 
afiections there was something so engaging, that even the 
weaknesses into which it may have betrayed him are not 
to be contemplated without a feeling of admiration. The 
" rich loving-kindness redundantly kind,'* which dis- 
tinguished him above all other examples with which I am 
acquainted, was continually exercising itself in deeds of the 
gentlest condescension and the purest charity; and they 
who approached him the most nearly, who lived in .the 
most familiar intercourse with him, and were admitted the 
most intimately within the influence of the habitual tender- 
ness of his nature and playfulness of his spirit, were those 
not only to lavish upon him the truest love, but to regard 
him with the most genuine admiration. 

credit (which was not used) on his London agents. It should be 
added, that in more than one instance, when solicited to exert his 
influence to obtain for a friend's son an appointment in the Com- 
pany's service, he has sent the applicant money to purchase a 
commission in the royal army. 
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Thiare have been many more briUiant men than Cbarles 
Metcalfe, and many more prolbnnd. Many bare possessed 
a larger knowledge of men and books. Many hare been 
more intimately acquainted with principles of goyemment 
and theories of legislation, and better skilled in the art of 
displaying their knowledge to the world. Bat there are 
lew examples on record of men in whom the finest moral 
qualities have b^n united with so healthy an intellect — so 
sound an understanding. And I do not depreciate his 
ability as a statesman, when I say — ^knowing how much 
the value of the great lesson contained in the history of his 
career is enhanced by the saying — ^that his intellectoal 
qualities alone would never have obtained iox him the high 
rank whidi he is destined to take among his cotemporaiies 
of the nineteenth century. As long as this example is 
before the world, it will appear, to the honour of our 
country, that the highest distinction may be gained with- 
out the aid of party, without the aid of personal influence, 
without resort to any unworthy means of advancement, 
without the least compromise of independence, without 
even the possession of brilliant talents or the achievement 
of any striking acts — ^but simply by a life of unostentatious 
service to the State, even in a distant dependency of the 
Crown, fervently, conscientiously, unremittingly rendered, 
in humble reliance on, and in continued thankfulness to, 
the Almighty — in a word, by such public virtue as 
distinguished the career of Chables Theofhilus Metcalfe. 
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COBRESPONDENCE WITH DR. GOOD ALL. 

[£[ayiiig introduced in the first chapter of this Tolume a 
letter to Sir Charles Metcalfe fi*(Hn his old preceptor Dr. 
GroodaU, I cannot resist the temptation to giye a few more brief 
pissages from, the veneralde Provost's letters to his young 
friend. It seems that the Hyderabad Resident had been 
indulging his characteristic kindness and liberality by sending 
home, from time to time, not only handsome Indian shawls and 
scarfs for Mrs. Goodall, but many valuable contributions to the 
Provost's cabinet of curiosities. Many of the letters preserved 
by the recipient were indited in acknowledgment of these gifts. 
They are written in a pleasant, playful strain of assumed 
pedantry and bombast ; the genial nature of the man breaking 
out in every sentence. Doubtless, it was not the least of 
Metcalfe*s compensations, among the many trials of his official 
life, to receive these kindly greetings from Alma Mater, and to 
know that he imparted the same happiness that he received. 
'' Of all the rewards that crown tuition," wrote the old Eton 
tutor to the Hyderabad Resident, ^' that which your partial 
affection has from time to time bestowed on me, by reverting to 
days that are long since past, though evidently not swallowed 
up in the gulf of oblivion, is, beyond all comparison, most 
gratefrd to the feelings." I am afraid that gratitude towards 
the trainers of our youth is a plant of no common growth. We 
remember their manual dexterity long after anything else. 
But that it was not so with Metcalfe, how pleasantly such an 
acknowledgment as this bears vritness. The passage is as 
characteristic of the recipient as of the writer of the letter.] 

'' Mrs. Goodall has, I know, written to thank you for your most 
magnificent present, which I can assure you I found not the least 
difficulty in persuading her to accept. Turkeys and chines — 
hares and pheasants — Stilton and Cottenham cheeses, hide your 
diminished heads, nor dare to vie with the princely magnificence 
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of an Oriental donor ! My dear Metcalfe, you most never hope 
to be able to return to England with lacks and lacks unless you 
check your generous spirit, and practice a little wholesome skill in 
the science of arithmetic. Suppose that the genius of old Hexter 
was embodied in the form of a Pundit, and proposed for your 
consideration the following problem: — *If, from a moderate sum, 
you take away a great deal, proportionally speaking, how many 
years longer will elapse before you can accumulate the required 
product? * Work this by a and b -\- c — rf -j- 4, and state the 
probable result. Were illuminated Persian MSS. as easily picked 
up at Dihlee* (I bow with due submission to my orthography- 
mender), or Ispahan (spelt archaic^, for the want of instruction), 
as stray Horaces and stray Poete Grseci's in the playing-fields or 
at the steps near the shirking walls, I would say, * Welcome, thou 
ornament to my study, though I do not understand you, I can, at 
least, do as children do, and admire the pictures; ' but if you will 
go on practising the rule of subtraction, instead of adding and 
multiplying — how shall I finish my sentence ? I will only say, 
that you give too munificent proof that the cerugo and cttra peculi 
has not cankered your mind. I shaU, however, feel it to be my 
duty not to attempt to read your precious testimony of your 
kind regard, till I can have you at my elbow. Eemember it was 
you who first put me out of conceit with Oriental literature, in 
the first acceptable though flattering letter which you sent me 
from your novercal country. For that India is only viewed by 
you as a step-dame (which Home Tooke, a better grammarian 
than citizen, will tell you is a corruption of stead — or sted — dameX 
is tolerably evident from the whole tenor and complexion of your 
letters." 

[In the same letter the worthy doctor writes pleasantly of 
the conchological distemper that bad broken out upon him, 
and beseeches the Nabob to send him a few shells from the 
Oriental world :] 

'* At fifty-six a man may be indulged with a hobby ; and what 
nag do you imagine that I have mounted ? Oriental literatore I 
have disclaimed; Nimrod's propensities are not mine. To the 
black-lettered Bibliomaniacs I own no fellowship. My limbs are 
not supple enough to become an active I/cpidopterist. I adorn 
my garden and my green-house in moderation; but my rage is an 

♦ Metcalfe always spelt the name of the imperial city " Dihlee." 
I am afraid that I have not retained his orthography, even in his 
own letters, but have barbansed it into "Delhi." 
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accumulation of certain modifications of calcareous matter, gene- 
rally known by the name of shells. Now, should you in your 
travels chance to light upon any of the testaceous gentry who 
inhabit the waters of the eastern riyers, and can, without expense 
or difficulty, put by a few of them, in a small wafer-box, marking 
their habitats, if you can ascertain them, let them travel with 
your baggage on your return, and put them into my hands at the 
Lodge. This do, and I wiU say I cordially thank you." 

[This letter was written when Charles Metcalfe was at 
Delhi. He was at Hyderabad when the following reached 
him. It alludes to the Eton dinners which he had given a 
year before in Calcutta, and shows that he had made a con- 
scription of the desired '* testaceous gentry :"] 

^'Cloisters, Windsor, Feb. 21, 1821.— Not woo *coy MathesisT 
What I did no curved sylph, no triangular gnome, whisper or 
bellow on the banks of the Gunga, that Lefevre, an Etonian, was 
the senior wrangler of his year ? Were I not on the hill (not 
quite so high as Himalaya,) and consequently not able to 
examine my Etonian notices, which I have left in the valley, I 
could probably add three or four names, at least, enrolled among 
the wranglers of the last two or three years. You must, there- 
fore, at the next anniversary {the km i^oxny) make the amende 
honorable by drinking the health of two Etonians, whose mathe- 
matical pre-eminence is recorded in the tripos of their respective 
years, Herschel and Lefevre. You need not mention that Herschel 
left us in the lower school. I was quite delighted at your patriotic 
establishment, and did I know the day of celebration, I would at 
least be with you in spirit, when Floreat Etona is * hipped' with 
three times three. The report of your filial attachment to our 
common mother gladdened the heart of a septuagenary at one of 
our public days, who, with tears in his eyes, though not without a 
little Oriental amplification, declared that thirty years ago, at a 
similar meeting, the same pious words were echoed with such 
appalling reverberations, that all the crocodiles in the neighbour- 
hood, smitten with terror, plunged themselves into the sacred 
stream. Should it so happen that the old fellow's health, of 
whom you speak, should ever again be drunk in your alcoves, 
have the goodness to express his grateful acknowledgment of 
their kind partiality to the assembled Etonians of the day, firom 
the venerable Leycester (by-the-bye, are you sure that he is 
ycleped George ? if he be the * Scagger' I wot of he bore another 

ame of yore) to the youngest 'sage' of the company. I need 
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not say with what pleasure we shall enrol in onr catalogue any 
books with which the affectionate rememhrmioe of o«r Indian 
colonists may enrich ns. Tour kind brother has' afaready ftmnsfaed 
us with the first steps of knowledge to enable ns to become 
apprentices to mandarins, or what not, by presenting us with all 
that is published of the Chinese dictionary. It will, moreorer, 
give me additional pleasure to renew my acquaintaiiee with a 
pupil who gave such fiiir promise o£ f\[iture attainments as Ttant 
did so many years ago. Mrs. Goodall begs me to say, that 
though she has long since made oyer her collection of seals to some 
of my nieces, she has stored in her choicest cabinet of curiosities 
the two seals which you have so kindly transmitted to her, and 
that she most heartily thanks the administrator of the empire, the 
ruler of the country, the attached Lord C. T. M., the hero, the 
glory of war, adding .that, though your godfather, the King of 
Bihlee (poor simple soul as I am, to think that I could speU the 
word), may haye giyen a little flourish of Oriental hyperbole, 
there is, as she learns from authentic sources, a considerable 
portion of ftmdamental truth. She desired me further to say, 
that aware as she is of the difficulty of procuring the seals to 
which you refer, ['especially as she has dismounted from her 
ancient hobby,' these words I am answerable for] she is most 
unwilling to trespass either on your time or kindness on that head. 
"You will already haye concluded that your kind oonchological 
present neyer reached me. Whether they returned to their 
natiye ocean, were purloined by a Triton in their passage, or, 
which is more pr<^ble, were intercepted at the Custom House, is 
a problem which I will not attempt to solye. At all eyents, I 
must tender you my most hearty thanks for the trouble (and not 
only the trouble) of collecting for me what I doubt not would 
haye proyed some of the choicest gems of my cabinet. A similar 
disappointment has befall^i me with respect to a &w shells which 
your brother fbrwarded to me from Canton. When I had the 
pleasure of seeing him at Eton, he imagined that they were 
recoyeraUe, but has, I belieye, since discoyered that they elude 
all search. I am not without hopes that we shall shortly haye 
the pleasure of seeing him again at Eton (his former was a m^re 
flying yisit), as I haye reason to think that he will in the course 
of next month redeem his pledge. The last account I receiyed 
of his health was much more &yourable; and, indeed, when I 
met him in town, about two months since, he had in great 
measure recoyered his looks. May the Almighty grant that he 
may be perfisctly conyalescent before he leayes his natiye shores! 
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I will not give my consent for his departure till Mb pbysiciaiii say 
he may go in perfect confidence of not suffering by his voyage, or 
fu.ture residence at Canton. 

" Next week I close my sixty-first year, in a better state of 
health than i&om the sedentary life I have led I could possibly 
expect, and, thanks be to God, I have hitherto felt only the 
gradual approadies of old age. I can read from morning to night 
with nutired eyes; I can exgoy the society of my friends, young 
as well as old, and, on particular occasions, can walk fifteen or 
sixteen miles, provided I am by the sea-side — e. g,, I walked last 
June from Worthing to Little Hampton and back again between 
breakJast and dinner, with no other bad consequence than the 
entire loss of the skin of my face, which peeled off in due time. 
I do not read quite so much Greek as formerly, but I have lately 
attempted to learn Hebrew and Spanish. My progress in the 
former language is slow. My master, though a good grammarian^ 
has not the best method of teaching. I at first suspected the 
fcholar to be in fault, but I must only plead parcel guUty, as I 
imierstand that my fellow-scholars agree with me in the opinion 
wliich I have formed of my instructor, for whom I have a great 
lespect. If you wish to know in what part of the school I am, 
know by these presents, that I am in the second form in Hebrew, 
and in the fourth in Spanish. Apropos of my master, he was 
travelling to town in the Windsor and Eton stage, when a talka- 
tive soUcitor of the neighbourhood having entered rather warmly 
into some discussion with him, wished him to reconsider some- 
thing he had advanced, and concluded his speech by abjuring 
him to do so, as he was an Englishman and a Christian. ' Sir/ 
says his antagonist, with the most perfect phlegm, 'I am an 
Italian Jew.* » 

[The next letter, written in the same year, from the " Lodge, 
Eton Cloisters,** acknowledges the receipt of the desired pabu- 
lum for the Provost's hobby-horse, but only after the wonted 
desecrations of the Custom-house.] 

''I must now beg your Excellency to accept Mrs. Goodall's and 
my grateful acknowledgments for your voluminous and magni- 
ficent present, which contained many very beautiful and inter- 
esting specimens, the greater part of which arrived safe and 
entire; but the carelessness of the good people of the Custom- 
bouse had repadLed the more fragile bivalves with such total 
disregard of the danger to which their new position exposed them, 
that they were shattered into fragments. Only one of the 
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mactne, a beautiAil totally ffhite biyalve, e8cax>ed nninjnred. 
Even the nautili, which are not of so frail a nature, were curtailed 
of their fair proportions by the clumsiness of the repackers. The 
proportion, bowever, of the damaged shells was not more than 
that of one to eleven ; the rest arrived in undiminished beauty. 
Above four parts of the whole were recent shells, and, indeed, 
almost all of the more scarce species. Some of the more com- 
mon kinds had parted with their inhabitants before they wore 
collected; but fortunately my cabinet was already provided \'-it-i 
these sorts. One species, which is particularly Uabl^ to injuiy, 
and is considered as a more scarce shell, escaped m'scbitf. alto- 
gether: it is ycleped ' Helix Ha^mostoma.' Your bounty has 
multiplied my unique specimen into five. Mrs. Goo<bli jimms :o 
dress up one case from your present entirely, and to bantiFt 1* l\v 
the appellative ' Metcalfean.* And now, scold you I must r.«'», 
for it woidd be hypocrisy to say that I was not delighted witl* thi 
totality of your munificence; but I cannot refrain ftx)m obser^ir-;; 
that had I entertained the most distant idea of the enorniMns 
expense to which my request would have exposed you, 1 shojid 
never have made it. My petition was for pieces of brass, and 
you have enacted Jupiter Pluvius and showered down gold on 
me. I begged for a few inhabitants of your rivers, and you haT^* 

transmitted me, in profusion, the spoils of the ocean 

** And so you will no longer preside at the Bachelor's ball in 
your full court dress, nor celebrate our Alma Mater at the next 
Calcutta anniversary. Etonians must be ranB aves at Hyderabac. 
which place, however, if it has any taste^ most surely Golcmu^ i 
libentius audit. Many, many thanks to you for your kind ofler. 
At present I know no Hyderabadian or Golcondist whom I am 
desirous to recommend to your protection; but should I hereafter 
avail myself of your permission, be assured that I will not abuse 
it by recommending any one of whom I cannot confidently say. 
Scribe tui gregis hunc, etfortem crede bonum. May you experience 
in yovac new situation all the pleasure and advantages which you 
have pictured in your imagination I May you proceed in your 
career with gentle gales, and under a serene sky, in the fUU enjoy- 
ment of the friendship of that circle which you have selected ! " 

piji a graver strain is the followiag, written at a somewhat 
later period, in reply to one of Metcalfe*s letters from Hyder- 
abad, expatiating on the benefits which he hoped would result 
from his superintendence of the administration of the Nizam's 
territories.] 
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" The picture which you draw of your situation and of the 
means of doing so much and so essential good, is delightful. The 
jKussions, prejudices, and interests of writers distort to such a 
degree the character of the people of the East, that it is a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to reduce one's opinion of the inhahitants 
of different districts to any one general standard; or, perhaps, I 
should speak more correctly were I to say, to form a just opinion 
of any. What has always appeared to me to be the greatest ob- 
stacle to the liappiness of the subjects of native princes is the 
danger of their considering too gentle a government as indicative 
of fear on the part of their rulers, and consequently if, as seems to 
be the case, they are of a restless and unquiet spirit, there is further 
danger of their being influenced by some master-mover of their 
worst passions to attempt some rash scheme, which would be more 
likely to subvert than to secure their happiness. I have heard it 
again and again asserted that they must be driven, for they will 
not be led; but I have often thought that though this may be 
almost strictly true with respect to their native rulers, still, under 
that universally admitted opinion of European superiority and the 
acknowledged inefficacy of resistance to European power, there 
can be no reason to doubt that the vigilant protection of the 
resident authorities, armed as they are with the means of enforcing 
obedience to their regulations, may, where there is a due mixture 
of gentleness and severity, counteract the evil designs of the tur- 
bulent, and, to a great degree at least, improve the general situa- 
tion of the whole population 

" It has been the result of all my reflection on the much-agitated 
question of the probability of introducing Christianity among the 
Hindoos, that the only practicable mode of conversion is the 
gradual weaning them from their absurd notions by opening to 
them every possible source of rational information ; and that this 
most desirable end can only be effected by mildness and gentle 
persuasion, strengthened by that most powerful of all influences 
— ^the influence of example, the pure lives of those who labour for 
their conversion. But I am travelling out beyond the record; I 
am addressing the redresser of political evils, not the missionary. 
All I meant to say is, that I am fully convinced that your suc- 
cessful labours must promote, in a great degree, the more impor- 
tant concern of religious improvement, — ^gradually, perhaps, but 
not therefore less certainly. With the increase of the Nizam's 
revenue, the increase of his subjects' worldly happiness, I will 
hope that the chances of extending the great, the glorious work of 
the propagation of the Gospel will, to say the least, be greatly 
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Hunlitated; and whatever fiitnre annalMti may reeovd or vat 're- 
cord, I tnist that aoMmg the nations on whom yon dio^er sodi 
important bleiflmgs, 

* ^ Semper honos, nomen^ne tmnn, landesqne nmnebtint.' 

It is delightfol to have such honourable motives for self-gratala- 
tion, and you cannot draw on a surer hank for happiness than 
from the consciousness of not only meaning, but doing w^. Yet, 
alas ! human nature is on the wh<^e everywhere so far the same, 
that the great mass of mankind are self-interested and ungr atefl d. 
In the midst of those whom you labour to benefit wilti all yoar 
heart, with all your soul, and with all your strength, you will find 
a plentiful crop of these abominable tares, and you will perhaps 
have to regret that the hopes of your harvest are iiltimstet^ 
destroyed. But, Dii, meliora piist May you continue to prosecute 
your useful and patriotic efibrts without experiencing any of those 
drawbacks which a croaking prophet of evil may needlessly caU up 
to the imagination." 

[There was, indeed, *' a plentiM crop of these abominable 
tares,^* and they were growing up in rank luxuriance when 
Metcalfe recdved this beautiful letter, and recognised in his 
inmost soul the truth of these prophetic utterances of his old 
preceptor.] 



THE FALL OF BHURTPOKE. 
(Page 45.) 

XOBB AMHERST TO SIS CHASLBS METCAI^FE. 

Calcuttaf January 29, 1826. 

Mr DEAB Sis Charles, — At two o^clock this morning the 
Bhurtpore letters were put into my hands, and it was with 
peculiar satisfaction that amongst them I acknowledged one in 
your handwriting. 

Nothing, indeed, can have been more complete than your 
success; nor am I aware that there is anything wanting to give 
to the capture of Bhurtpore a pre-eminent place amoiigst the 
political and military events in the history of In^a. 

That in undertaking this great achievement I was prinpipally 
influenced by your advice, I shall readily acknowledge. Yob 
would have shared the disgrace of failure, and must, therefore, 
be admitted to the honours of the triumph. 

That the policy which dictated the measure was sound I 
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doubt Bot we sbail hare abundant proof; but this leads me to 
obseire to you, that even without the transcendent lustre of 
Hhurtpore I hare for some time past been cheered by a brighter 
proBpect^ than I had. before enjoyed in looking towards the 
XJpper Provinces. 

Interspersed with your despatches relating to Doorjun Saul, 
vre have receired from you several adverting to other powers 
Tvithin your political jurisdiction and control, especially Jye- 
pore, which have given me full reason to think that the 
influence of your judgment alone, without the aid of a power- 
ful army, would have placed our relations with neighbouring 
states on a more secure and advantageous footing than it has 
yet been my lot to witness. * 

It has been a source, I assure you, of no little pride and 
satisfaction to me to find that the pencil observations which I 
have usuaUy made in the margin of the despatches of your 
subordinate agents have universally, I may say, been in unison 
with your own sentiments, as expressed in the copies of your 
replies. 

You have closed your letter to me with a little deviation, 
and one which I see proceeds from your heart, from the usual 
terminating phrase. I will follow your example, and will tell 
you that I remain, with gratitude for your past services, and 
with the fullest confidence in those which are to come, 

My dear Sir Charles, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Amhebst. 

The interest which you manifest in the safety of my son is 
sot lost either upon Lady Amherst or myself. — ^A. 



THE CIVIL DUTIES OF THE DELHI BESIDENCY. 

(Page 46.) 

TO SIB C. T. METCALFE, BABT., 

Resident and Commissioner at Delhi, and Agent to the Grover- 
nor-General for the States of Rajpootana. 

Council Chamber, September 1, 1825. 

Sib, — ^With reference to the communication made to you 
from the Political Department under date the 2(Hh of May 
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last, I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council to transmit to you for your information the 
subjoined copy of a Resolution this day passed by Government^ 
on the subject of the Revenue Management of the Western 
Provinces and of the territory of Delhi. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Holt Mackenzie, 
Secretary to the Grovemment. 

SES0LT3TI0N. 

1. With reference to the Resolution * passed in the Political 
DcpartmenW relative to the future management of the Delhi 
territory, his Lordship in Council is pleased to pass the follow- 
ing Resolutions in regard to the Board of Revenue for the 
Western Provinces. 

2. The authority of that Board within the Delhi territory 
will cease from the date on which Sir Charles Metcalfe may 
assume charge of his office. The sphere of their jurisdiction, 
embracing the collectorships and sub-collectorships noted in 
the margin,! it appears to be obviously desirable that their 
head-quarters should be fixed at some central place within that 
jurisdiction. The Governor- General in Council is disposed to 
think that Bareilly would be the most appropriate station. Bat 
before coming to any final resolution, his Lordship in Council 
is desirous of receiving a communication from the Board of 
their sentiments on the subject. 

3. When the Board is relieved from the charge of the Delhi 
territory, three members will, apparently, be amply sufficient 
for the due conduct of the public business ; although to the 
senior member will still belong the same political duties as were 
attached to that officer before the extension of the Board's 
authority to Delhi ; and although the revision of the detailed 
settlements now in progress must obviously throw upon the 
Board an extent of labour far exceeding what was necessary for 

* Dated May 20, 1825. 

f Agra, Bareilly, Etawah — collectorshii) and sub-coUectorship; 
Furruckabad, Moradabad — ^northern and southern divisions, Mee- 
rut, Shalyehanpore, Seharunpore, Ally Ghur, Boolundshahur, &c., 
&c., &c.— sub-collectorship ; Pillibheet, ditto; Sapoorah, ditto; 
Mozuflfemuggur, ditto; Saidabad, Kumaon — commissionership. 
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the administration of mucb more extensive provinces under the 
foimer system. Mr. Ewer*s appointment as officiating member 
of the Board will consequently cease on Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
assuming charge of the affairs of the Delhi territory. 

4. The Grovernor-Greneral in Council is pleased to appoint 
Mr. 0. Elliott senior member of the Board, which will still 
retails the denomination of Board of Bevenue for the Western 
Provinces. In that capacity (including the political duties 
annexed to it) Mr. Elliott will draw from the present date a 
salary of 5fiOO rupees per mensem ; and referring to the 
extent and responsibility of the political duties which Mr. 
Elliott lHas had to discharge, as acting agent to the Govemor- 
Greneral at Delhi, which have much exceeded what was con- 
templated when the transfer of Delhi to the Board was ordered ; 
with advertence likewise to the saving which has accumulated 
since the offices of senior member of the Western Board and 
agent to the Governor-General at Delhi were vacated in April 
last, his Lordship in Council resolves that Mr. Elliott be 
authorised to draw the difference between the above salary 
of 5,000 rupees per mensem and the amount of monthly 
allowances (fixed and temporary) actually received by him 
for the period during which he has officiated as senior 
monber of the Board and Agent to the Governor- General at 
Delhi. 

5. The Board will, of course, consider and report what modi- 
fication of their establishment may be necessary or expedient 
under the arrangement now ordered. 

6. With respect to the revenue affairs of Delhi, it appears 
to be unnecessary to pass any immediate orders. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Metcalfe will not apparently render neces- 
sary any change of system. And if that gentleman shall deem 
it requisite to seek the aid of any new establishment to enable 
him to exercise an efficient control over the district officers, the 
point will, of course, be further considered in communication 
with him. His Lordship in Council cannot, however, omit 
this opportunity of again calling for detailed statements of the 
Mehals, comprising the several divisions of the Delhi districts, 
exhibiting the amount of juma assessed on each, the period of 
settlement, the nature of the management, the names and 
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cbancten of the Malgoozan, with sneh other ptttieiilm a» 
have usually heen supplied hy the settlement aceounte of tiic 
Tfgulatioa prorinces, as fiur as there may he natemls far 
stating them. The above statements should he aocompaaied 
vdth general reports for each division, explanatory of tiie mode 
in which the settlement may have been madc^ the diaractery 
institutions, and dienmstanoes of the people, and the general 
statistics of the country. 

(A true copy.) Bovx Mackerodb, 

Secretary to the GefvemmeDt. 



THE LIBERATION OF .THE INDIAN PBESS. 

(Page 148-149.) 

[Having in the chapter devoted to this sniqect given only a por- 
tion of Metcalfe's Ifoni&sto of the 20tb of June, 1635, I am 
induced, by a consideration of the importance of the document, 
to give it entire in this place.] 

Gentlemen, — On the part of my colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, as well as on my own, I sincerely thank you for this 
testimony of 3rour approbation of our proceedings, and for the 
obliging manner in which it is expressed ; but highly as I prize 
your esteem, I will not underrate the character of this address, 
by regarding it as designed principally to convey a compliment. 
You have adopted this mode of giving authentic expression to 
public opinion on a great question, in which the happiness of 
all India, it may be said of all the world, is concerned. 

I rejoice to meet you on this ground, and to join my humbfe 
voice to yours in favour of that measure, which will, I trust, 
in due course, be consununated. 

I need not to you defend a proposed law which you cordi- 
ally approve ; but there may be some who are not satisfied that 
it is either necessary or safe. I will, therefore, avail myself of 
this opportimity to state, as briefly as possible, the reasons hy 
which it appears to me to be justified and recommraded. 

To all who doubt the expediency of the liberty of the press, 
I would say that they have to show that it must necessarily 
cause imminent peril to the public safety, such as would not exist 
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mtibout it, and eaimot be averted by statutary laws ; f (»r oiher- 
inae there can be no doubt that freedom of poblic disonflsion, 
whtck is nothing more than the freedom of cfteakii^ aloud, is a 
i%kt bdonging to the people, whkh no goTernment has a right 
to ^tldK)ld. 

It also vests mik them to show that the commiuucation of 
knowledge is a curse and not a beoefit ; and that the essence of 
good government is to cover the land with darlmess ; for other- 
wise it most be admitted to be one of the most imperative duties 
of a government to confer the incalculable blessings of know- 
ledge on the peojAe ; and by what means can this be done more 
e^SectoaHy than by the xmrestrained liberty of publication, and 
by the stimulus which it gives to the powers of the mind ? 

K their argument be, that the spread of knowledge may 
eventually be £ital to our role in India, I dose with them on 
that point, and maintain that, whatever may be the consequenoe, 
it is our dnty to ccnomunicate the benefits ef knowledge. If 
India could only be preserved as a part of the British Empire 
by keeping its inhabitants m a s^te of ignorance, our doau- 
nation would be a curse to the country, and ought to cease. 

But I see more ground to just apprehensian in ignoranee 
itself. I look to the increase of knowledge, with a hope tiiat it 
may strengthen our empire ; that it may remove pr^udioes, 
soften asperities, and substitute a rational conviction of the 
benefits of our Government ; that it may unite the people and 
their rulers in sympathy, and that the differences which sepa- 
tate them may be gradually lessened and ultimately annihilated. 
Whatever, however, be the will of Almigfaly Fnmdenoe 
lespectiag the fotate Govermnent of Infia, it fa dearly our 
duty, as long as the charge be confided to our hands, to execute 
the trust to the be^ of our ability for the good of the people. 
The promotion of knowledge, of which the liberty of the press 
fa o»! of tte mort efficient hutmrnentB, fa maiiifestijr <m essential 
part of that duty. It cannot be that we are permitted by 
Divine authority to be here merely to collect the revenues of 
the countiy, pay the estabUsdiments necessary to keep possession^ 
and get into debt to supply the deficiency. We are, doubtless, 
here for higher purposes, one of which is to pour the enl^ht- 
ened knowledge and civilization, the arts and sciences of Europe 
over the land, and t^iereby improve the condition of the people. 
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Nothing surely is more likelj to conduce to these ends than 
the liberty of the press. 

Those who object to it are fiirther bound to show that it is 
not salutary for the Government and its functionaries to have 
the check of a free press on their conduct ; and that the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power over a restricted press is preferable to 
the control of the laws over a free one; assumptions which 
cannot be maintained. 

The time was when the freedom of the press was considered 
as intolerable for any class in India. That has passed away, 
and many now admit that there is not much harm, and that 
there may be some good, in granting it to Europeans, but still 
entertain apprehensions as to its injurious effects if enjoyed by 
natives. I do not participate in tiiose apprehensions ; but of 
this I am sure, that to legislate in distrust of our native fellow- 
subjects, or to legislate differently for them and for Europeans, 
in matters of right and liberty, would be extremely unwise and 
unjustifiable policy. The press will always be under the safe- 
guard of laws, and laws can be made where laws are wanting. 
The existence of a local legislature, which can at any time 
provide for the safety of the State, should it be endangered, 
has removed the only formidable bar which before opposed the 
complete liberty of the press. 

In addition to the motives which must have existed, on 
general principles, for giving the fullest freedom, there were 
circumstances in the state of the press in India which rendered 
the measure now proposed almost unavoidable. The press had 
been practically free for many years, including the whole 
period of the administration of the late Governor-General, 
Lord William Bentinck; and although laws of restriction 
existed in Bengal which gave awful power to the Govern- 
ment, they had ceased to operate for any practical purpose. 
They were extremely odious. They gave to the Government 
arbitrary power, which British subjects in any part of the 
world detest. No Government could now have carried them 
into effect without setting universal opinion at defiance. After 
the liberty given by Lord William Bentinck's forbearance, no 
Government could have ventured to enforce those laws unless 
it had been gifted with a most hardy insensibility to ridicule 
and obloquy. Even supposing them to be good, they were 
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utterly useless; and as they brought unnecessary odium on 
the Government, it would have been absurd longer to retain 
them. 

In speaking of those laws, I cannot refrain from adverting 
to the individual who, having been at the head of the Govern- 
ment when they were passed, bears all the blame of being their 
author. He was one of the best, and purest and most benevo- 
lent men that ever lived. In proposing those laws, he must 
have been actuated, as he always was, by the most upright and 
conscientious motives. Had he been now alive, and at the head 
of this Government, he would probably have been among the 
£>remost to propose the abolition of those laws which he for- 
merly thought necessary, but would now have seen to be useless 
and odious. To what a degree popular feeling prevails agaiiist 
them cannot be more strikingly shown than by the detraction 
which they have brought on the memory of one who was 
eminently deserving of all praise, distinguished by great talents 
and the most important public services, the soul of honour and 
virtue, admired, beloved, revered by all who knew him, but 
condemned by the public, who knew him not, solely on account 
of these laws which they abhor. 

In the Bengal and Agra Presidencies the question was, 
whether those laws should be retained or abolished ; laws, be 
it observed, too unpopular to be executed, which in practice 
had in every respect become obsolete. In the provinces subor- 
dinate to Bombay there was the same question ; but that was 
not the question in other parts of India. The question there 
was, shall such laws be introduced where they have not been 
known ? Shall odious restrictions be imposed where there is 
already perfect freedom ? Shall despotic power be substituted 
in the place of law, or of liberty unrestrained even by law ? At 
Madras there was no local law, and there were no means of 
making any person responsible for what was published. At 
the Presidency of Bombay there was a law already existing, as 
free as that now proposed for all India. At Madras and 
Bombay, to have made any law short of perfect freedom, would 
have been to impose restrictions which did not before exist. 
Such a course would surely have been wrong, and was cer- 
tainly unnecessary. A law was urgently required at Madras, 
where liberty existed without responsibility. We could not 
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legidate partially on such a subject; and the result of ofar 
deliberations was, that what is now proposed was the safest and 
the best law that could be devised. It gives perfect liber^; 
and all its subordinate provisions aim only at proper responsi- 
bility. Things could not remain as they were ; and any law of 
restriction would have been sad retrogression in legislation, and 
totally opposed to the spirit of the age. 

You have alluded most justly to the difficulties thai beset 
the forming of a law to restrain all excesees »id iiyuries which 
may be committed by means of the press. On this point, I 
fear, legislation is set at defiance. We cannot apparently enjoy 
the liberty of the press without being exposed to its lioen- 
tiousness. We must submit to the attendant «vil for the sake 
of the predominant good. Altho^h the bonndaiy between 
liberty and licentiousness is perceptible enough in pxactioe, it 
can hardly be defined by law without the danger of eneroadiing 
on useful liberty. The laws of England have utterly &iled to 
prevent the licentiousness of the press ; and yet, perhaps, could 
hardly be made more efficient without endangering its freedom. 
Much, therefore, necessarily depends on the good sense and 
good taste of those who wield the powier which the press con- 
fers. The worst enemies of the press are such of its conductors 
as destroy its infiuenoe by prostituting its use lor the gratifica- 
tion of base passions. When puUic measures are fiiUy and 
freely discussed, and censured or approved, as may be, in a 
spirit of candour and ju^ce, the influence of the press tnnst be 
great and beneficial. But when men find themselves the objects 
of gross personal scurrility, without any reference to publk 
measures or real character and conduct, they may at first fed 
pain; because sensitive men with benevol^it dispositions toward 
all their fellow-«reatnres, grieve to perceive that they have 
rancorous foes busily employed agunst Ihem, but working in 
concealment, the cause of whose enmity they know not, and 
whose wrath they have no pow^ to appease; but they cannot 
respect the instrument of unjust virulenoe ; they must know 
that such attacks proceed from personal hatsed or wanton 
malignity, and they must learn to despise calumny whidi can- 
not be guarded against by any goodness of measures, or any 
correctness of conduct. The proper influence of the press is 
thus destroyed; and ultimately just censure, which would 
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<rtfaerwise be respected and dreaded, is disregarded and dis- 
credited, and bemg confounded with the mass of indiscriminate 
aimse, loses its- due effect. 

I entirelj concur with yon in the desire which yon enter- 
tun, that if at any time actnal dangw to the State should 
render neeessary temporary or local restraints on the liberty oi 
the- press, the precautions applied by the Legislature may be 
only commensurate to the real exigency, and that no restiic- 
ticms may be made permanent beyond those which are necessary 
to ensure responsibility ; and I trust that aU Illation, with a 
Tiew to protect the ccmmranity against licentiousness, will be in 
the true spirit {^liberty. 

I am sensible of your kindness in the wish which you have 
expressed that I may remain in my present office long enough 
to take a part in passing the proposed measure into a law. For 
two leasons I entertain the same wish. I am naturally dedroua 
of haTiug a share in the completion of a law which will, I trust, 
oondnce to the welfare of India and mankind. I am also anxious 
to reGeve the Glovemor-Genenil elect from the responsibility of 
a measure regarding which long experience in India enables 
me to proceed without hesitation. On the other hand, there 
is a eonsid^ution which will more than reconcile me to the 
transfer of this duty to the hands of the distinguished noble- 
man appointed to this office. Fully belieying that all the 
prepossesflims of a British statesman, and especially of one who 
has witnessed the inferiority of countries where the press is 
enriared, compared with his own, where it is free, must be in 
ikTOQr of the Hberty of the press^ I shall rejoice at his having 
aa (^portnoity of commencing his administration with an act 
which win at once establish a good understanding and a cordial 
feeling between the head of ^e Gbyemment and the commn- 
aity oyer which he is to preside. 

C. T. Metcaltb. 



THE PLAGUE AT PAHLI. 
(Page 180.) 

"The spread of the plague on the western frontier has 
excited much alarm even at this Presidency. The Hurkaru 
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8ayB : * There are in Calcutta many public offices and houses 
of business, particularly in the Burra Bazar, where communi- 
cations are almost daily received from the districts where the 
plague is now raging, and we have not yet heard of any 
measures adopted to guard against the introduction of the 
plague in this city by means of such vehicles. Should the 
disease ever make its appearance in the crowded parts of the 
native town, no measure would be capable of arresting its pro- 
gress; removal, separation, and blockade of houses in the 
Burra Bazar and its neighbourhood, appear to us equally im- 
practicable.* The Reformer states that the Hindu conununity 
believe the disease to be a visitation from Heaven for the 
political sins of our Crovemment, and that it will spread in spite 
of all our precautions. Sir C. Metcalfe has published an able 
minute on the subject. The first measure he directs is, the 
establishment of a cordon of posts along the frontiers, which is 
to prevent the ingress, into the British territories, of any person 
from the infected or suspected quarter without undergoing a 
quarantine. The precautions prescribed in carrying this mea- 
sure into effect, are detailed in the minute, and insisted on 
with earnestness. Having fully explained the measures he 
would have the local authorities adopt to prevent the intro- 
duction of the pestilence into the interior, he calls the attention 
of the authorities to the steps which would be necessary in case 
the disease, notwithstanding the preventive cordon, were to 
insinuate itself into any of the towns and villages in the interior. 
Every possible attention to the prejudices of caste is strictly en- 
joined to the observance of those who are to have the charge of 
the patients in these establishments ; but it is required that no 
consideration for the rank or the objections of the individuals 
concerned, be permitted to prevent their separation or removal 
from relations and houses, on the ground that the safety of the 
community depends upon these precautions. The local autho- 
rities have, however, the option, under cases of necessity, of 
allowing the inmates of an infected house to continue in it ; 
but then the building is to be strictly blockaded, and guarded 
as if it were a separate hospital. The difficulties consequent on 
the requisite separation of near and dear relations from each 
other, under such direful circumstances, are fully appreciated 
by Sir Charles; and the only means he can suggest in case of 
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parties refusing to separate is, that the healthy should accom- 
pany the sick to the hospitals, and be subjected to the severe 
rules in force at those establishments. The houses from which 
infected persons may be remoyed are to be purified, with all 
the articles in them. The greatest care is prescribed in keep- 
ing the streets and drains of every town and village clean, and 
all sorts of filth, rags, &c. found in them, or in the houses of 
infected persons, are to be burned and the ashes buried ; for 
even ashes have been known to convey this dreadful pest from 
place to place. In case the disease should spread, the in- 
habitants are to be confined to their respective houses, and 
have their food furnished to them under the rules prescribed 
for the hospitals and the towns and villages in which contagion 
exists, and they are to be cut off from free intercourse with 
other places, and kept under a strict blockade. Dresses made 
of oil-skin and tar, and frequent friction with oil, have been 
found the best preservatives against contagion, when contact 
with infected persons cannot possibly be avoided. But the 
grand means of checking and annihilating the plague, is the 
prevention of contact with infected persons. 

" The Reformer suggests native objections to these measures : 
^ The more we read of the disease now raging in Kajpootana, 
the more we become convinced of the impracticability, nay, the 
injurious tendency of some of the measures prescribed by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe for checking the evil. The dragging out of 
children and wives from the houses of wealthy and respectable 
natives, and incarcerating them in a lazaretto, are measures 
which, under existing circumstances, instead of producing any 
good, will be the cause of spreading the contagion more widely : 
those who ought to be removed will be left at home, and those 
who should be left at home will be removed to the lazaretto, 
there to catch the very disease we dread, and thus widen the 
sphere of devastation. The extortions which would be prac- 
tised on the healthy as a ransom from the &ngs of the quaran- 
tine officers, are incalculable. We fear all will, at one time or 
another, be exposed to extortion by these harpies, commissioned 
by Government to violate the hitherto unseen zenanap of the 
respectable people. The quarantine laws of the Levant, where 
the plague is familiar to all, are in many respects imsuited to 
this country. We therefore trust the Lieutenant-Govemor 
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-will use erery precaution to guard agaaut abuses, to 'windi 
his plans, devised with the best inten t ion, are open.**' — lAnaHc 
JbmmaL] 

' ADDRESS OF THE JAMAICA PLANTERS. 

(Page 425.) 

To the Right Honourable Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 

Bart^ G.CB^ &c, &c., &c. 

We, the planters, merchants, and others, interested in the 
colony of Jamaica, are desirous of offering to you the expres- 
sion of our most oncere and cordial participation in those sen- 
timents of admrration, esteem, affection, and gratitade, with. 
which all classes of our fellow-colonists in Jamaica have 
acknowledged the benefits which your wise, able, beneioent, 
and impartial administration of its GoTemment has conferred 
on than. 

The offer of that Government was made to you at a pmod 
the most eventful in the history of Jamaica. Her legidation 
was suspended — ^her constitutional rights had been invaded — 
her legislature, her magistracy, and her whole resident pro- 
prietary body had been misrepresented and calumniaited — the 
relations which should subsist between tiie mother country and 
her colony, and between the different classes of society in that 
colony, were disturbed and impaired by mutual suapidon 
and distrust. Your acceptance, at such a crins, of a trust so 
arduous and difficult of itseb^ entitled you to our warmest 
gratitude and to our highest admiration. It was in itself a 
pledge of the principles on which that trust would be executed. 
It was of itself the assurance that you had accepted the Go- 
vernment with the disinterested and noble purpose of rendering 
an essential service to your country, by restoring to her the 
confidence and afifection of her most valuable colony. 

To the acbom^ishment of this purpose your administration 
was unceasingly directed. The spirit of conciliation and con- 
fidence in which you acted towards the local legislature, the 
island magistracy, and all classes of the community — the 
candour with wlidch you appreciated — ^the fidelity with whidb, 
in your communications to her Majesty*s Government you re- 
presented — ^the uncompromising honesty with which yoa vin- 
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dkated their motives and their acts, and repelled the prejudices, 
the misrepresentations, and calmnnies hy which they had heen 
assailed — ^the constitutional respect which you evinced for the 
institutions of the colony, and the strict impartiality with 
which you naHBtained the just rights of all, secured for your 
administratiop their entire confidence and their zealous and 
active support. Amongst the henefidal effects of your admini* 
fltiatkm were the reconciliation of the colony with the mother 
ccvmtry — ^the restoration of order, and humony, and good 
fteling amongst all dasses. Legislation resumed — ^laws passed 
adapted to the change which had taken place in the social rela* 
tioDB of the inhabitants of Jamaica — ^the cordial and active 
CD-operation of the legislature, notwithstanding the financial 
difficulties of the colony, in exten&g at a great cost the means 
of religious and moral instruction, and in maldi^ the most 
vatnable impcovements in the judicial system. It is the pecu- 
liar and difftiBgnishing character of your administration that it 
was conducted on those principles which enabled you to accom- 
plish the intentions and views of her Mi^esty^s Government 
and the British nation, not merely without the opposition, but 
with the active conenrrenoe of the people whom you governed ; 
and that whilst it secured you dieir grateful affection, it merited 
and received the high approbation of your Sovereign. 

The influence of those qualities which enabled you to render 
anch important services is not confined to the age or country in 
which they are exercised. Your administration \rill fiuniah 
the principles on which the Government of Jamaica, and not of 
Jamaica alone, but <^ every other colony, must and will ever 
hereafter be administered. But the people of Jamaica will 
not only retain a grateful admiration of your Government — 
they wfll dwell with affectionate gratitude and esteem on your 
Christian charity, ever largely exercised in alleviating individual 
distress— on your kindness and condescension in private life, 
ami (^ your munificent support of all their religious and cha- 
zitalde institutions, and of every undertaking which could pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness of the colony. 

We beg to assure you that we shall ever r^ard with senti- 
ments of the most heartfelt gratitude your administration of 
the Government of Jamaicar—that we shall ever feel the 
highest esteem and respect for your exalted character, and 
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that your welfare and happiness will ever continue to be the 
objects of our affectionate solicitude. 

SIB CHABLBS METCALFE's BEPLT. 

I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred on ine by this 
proceeding. To find my services in Jamaica so highly appre- 
ciated by those in this country who are interested in that 
colony, cannot fail to be a source of exceeding gratification. 
1 have not, however, the presumption to attribute this distin- 
guished reception, with which you have greeted my arrival in 
£ngland, to any claims on my part. It proceeds from the same 
generous feeling which has prevailed in Jamaica, and cheered 
me throughout my residence in that beautiful island. In 
ascribing beneficial effects to my administration, more credit 
is given to me than I deserve, and less to our fellow-subjects 
in the colony than is their due. Charged by her Majesty's 
Government vnth a mission of peace and reconciliation, I was 
received in Jamaica with open arms, and the duties which I 
had to perform were obvious. My first proceedings were 
naturally watched with anxiety ; but as they indicated good- 
will and a fair spirit, I obtained hearty support and co-opera- 
tion. The views of her Majesty's Government were adopted 
and carried into effect even at great cost to the island ; and the 
unavoidable losses and vexations caused by the altered state of 
the relations between employers and labourers were borne with 
exemplary patience. My task in acting along vdth the spirit 
which animated the colony was easy. Internal differences were 
adjusted either by being left to the natural progress of affairs, . 
during which the respective parties were enabled to apprehend 
their real interests, or by mild endeavours to promote harmony 
and discourage dissension. The loyalty, the good sense, and 
good feeling of the colony, did everything. 

I confidently expect that the support which ihe government 
of my successor vnll receive from our brethren in Jamaica will 
confirm the correctness of my opinion, that to them is chiefly 
due the credit of any good that my administration may have 
effected, although all have geuerously joined in ascribing that 
result to me. I beg you to accept my warmest thanks for your 
kindness, on the recollection of which I shall ever dwell with 
pride and gratitude. 



^ 
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ADDRESS OF THE GORE COUNCILLORS. 

(Page 373.) 
To his Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, Goyemor-General of British North America, &c. 
&c. &c. 

May it please your Excellency, — ^We, the undersigned Warden 
and Councillors of the Gore District, not in District Council as- 
sembled, beg leave to approach your Excellency, in the present 
exigency of our public afiairs, with sentiments of the highest respect 
and esteem towards your Excellency, and with feelings of the most 
ardent attachment to her Majesty's person and Government, and 
with the most lively sense of the important duty we owe to our 
Sovereign in using every endeavour to perpetuate in bonds of an 
enduring attachment the union happily existing between this 
colony and the great empire of which it forms a part. 

Knowing the high and honourable reputation your Excellency 
has sustained as a statesman, and as a wise, liberal, and en- 
lightened Governor in other parts of her Majesty's dominions, we 
are led to believe that your Excellency has been misled and mis- 
informed, by irresponsible and unconstitutional advisers, in regard 
to the true state of public opinion upon that great and important 
constitutional principle of Government involved in the question 
which led to the resignation of the late Executive CounciL We 
therefore, humbly assure your Excellency, representing as we do 
various townships in this district, and being intimately acquainted 
with the views, feelings, and wishes of the several constituencies 
we have the honour to represent, that public opinion in this dis- 
trict, and we believe, throughout the length and breadth of Canada, 
will fully sustain the late Executive in the stand they have taken, 
and the views they have expressed, in relation to colonial adminis- 
tration under the principle, of Responsible Government, as ema- 
nated and set forth in the resolutions of the Assembly of Sep- 
tember, 1841, and practically carried into operation under your 
Excellency's late lamented predecessors, Lord Sydenham, and Sir 
Charles Bagot. The late Executive, we believe, has taken their 
stand on the plainly defined and easily understood principles of 
the British constitution ; and we beg to assure your Excellency 
tliat nothing can so much secure and advance the great public 
interests of this large province, or promote public peace and 
tranquillity, as well as strengthen the loyalty and attachment of 
the people to the Crown of Great Britain, as a full participation in 
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all the rigfati and priveleges of Britons, in a perfect recognition in 
the administration of our affairs of that principle — the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers of the Crown to the representatives of the 
people. 

In the absence from yoor Excellency of oonstitntional adrisers 
we submit this address, believing that your Excellency only re- 
foires to know the true state of public t^nion^ and the real fe^gs 
of the coontry, to carry out the gfadons decUoration of her Majesty 
of her wish and determinatioa that the govenment in Canada 
■hould be administered acootding to the weft-andMstood wishes 
and interests of the people. 

SIB CHAELBff XETCAX^FE^S BXPI.T» 

To the Warden and CbmciUon of the Grore Distrkt. 

I receive, gentlemen, with great satisfiu^tion the assurance of 
your attachment to her Majesty's person and Government, and (tf 
yoor desire to perpetuate the union happly existing between this 
colony and the great empire of which it forms a part; and I thank 
you for your courteous expression of personal r^ard towardi 
mysel£ 

Before I reply to the su})stattce of your address, I mufft endea- 
vour to remove some erroneous impressions by which H seems to 
have been dictated. 

You suppose me to have been misled 1^ certain imaginaay 
beings, whom yon designate as irresponsive and unconstitutional 
advisers. I am not aware of their existence. 

You offer me your opinions in the absence from me, as yon 
say, of constitutional advisars, whereas I have them in the Exe- 
cutive Council. 

You speak of the resolutions of September, 1841, as havis^ 
been exclusively carried hito operation under my lamented pre- 
decessors; but in no administration have they been so thorough^ 
carried into operation as in mine. 

The substance of your address relates to the resignation of 
certain members of the late Executive CouncO, and to the question 
of Responsible Government, which you concdve to be involved in 
this proceeding. 

The resignation of those gentlemen proceeded from my refu«ng 
to agree to certain stipulations which it was unconstitutional for 
them to demand, and a compliance with which was impossible 
on my part, as in my judgment it would have involved a surrender 
of the patronage of the Crown to them for party purposes, an act 
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to which I could never agiee. In no other respect was the question 
of Bei^onnble Goveraiaent inyolved in tiieir resignation. 

With reference to yonr views of Eec^nsible Grovemment, I 
cannot tell yon how far I concur in them without knowmg jour 
meaning, which is not distinctly stated. 

If you mean that the Governor is to have no exercise of his 
own judgment in the administration of the government, and is to 
he a mere tool in the hands of the Ck>uncil, then I totally disagree 
with you. That is a 0€Hidition to which I can never submit, and 
which her Majesty's Government, in my opinion, never can 
sanction. 

IC you mean that every word and deed of the Governor is to 
he previously submitted for the advice of the Council, then you 
prqpose what, besides being unnecessary and useless, is utterly 
impossible comnstenUy with the due despatch of business. 

If you mean that the patronage of the Crown is to be sur- 
Tendered for exclusive party purposes to the Council, instead of 
being distributed to reward merit, to meet just claims, and to 
promote the efficiency of the public service, then we are again at 
issue. Such a surrender of the prerogative of the Crown is, in my 
opinion, incompatible with the existence of a British Colony. 

If you mean that the Governor is an irresponsible officer, who 
can without responsibility adopt the advice of the Council, then 
you are, I conceive, entirely in error. The undisputed functions 
of the Governor are such, that he is not only one of the hardest 
worked servants of the colony, but also has more responsibilities 
than any other officer in it. He is responsible to the Crown and 
the Parliament and the people of the mother country for every 
act that he performs or suffers to be done, whether it originafces 
with himself or is adopted <m the advice of others. He could 
not divest himself of that responsibility by pleading the advice of 
the Council. He is also virtually respouMble to the people of this 
colony, and practically more so than even to the mother country. 
Every day proves it; and no resolutions can make it otherwise. 

But if, instead of meaning any of the above-stated impossi- 
bilities, you mean that the government should be administered 
according to the well-understood wishes and interests of the 
people; that the resolutions of September, 1841, should be faith- 
ftilly adhered to; that it should be competent to the Council to 
offer advice on all occasions, whether as to patronage or otherwise; 
and that the Governor should receive it with the attention due to 
his constitutional advisers, and consult with them in all cases of 
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adequate importance; that there should he a cordial co-operation 
and Bjmpatliy hetween him and them; that the Council should be 
responsible to the Provincial Parliament and the people; and that 
when the acts of the Goyemor are such as thej do not choose to 
be resiwnsible for, they should be at liberty to resign; then I 
entirely agree with you, and see no impracticability in carrying on 
Responsible Government in a colony on this footing; provided that 
the respective parties engaged in the undertaking be guided by 
moderation, honest purpose, common sense, and equitable minds 
devoid of party spirit. 

As you have considerately tendered to me your advice in the 
supposition that I stood in need of it, I trust that I may, without 
offence, offer some counsel in return. 

You have all the essentials of Besponsible Government. Keep 
it. Cling to it. Do not throw it away by grasping at imx)ossi- 
bilities. Do not lose the substance by snatching at a shadow. 

You desire to perpetuate your union with the British Empire. 
Do not imagine that this purpose can be promoted by obstructing 
her Majesty's Government, in order to reduce its authority to a 
nulUty. You have every privilege freely granted that is- com- 
patible with the maintenance of that union. Her Majesty's 
Government has no inclination to exercise any unnecessary in- 
terference in your local affairs; but can never consent to the 
prostration of the honour and dignity of the Crown; and I cannot 
be the traitor that would sign the death-warrant of British con- 
nection. 

Cherish Besponsible Government and British connection. Let 
them work together in harmony and unison in a practicable 
manner. Let no man put them asunder. But do not pursue a 
course that mUst destroy one or the other, or both. This advice 
is offered with perfect sincerity by a friend whose only interest in 
the counsel that he gives is an anxious desire to secure the welEare 
of Canada and the integrity of the British Empire. 



THE END. 
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